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Nickolas Muray photo 


STEFI GEYER 
“INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS VIOLINIST” 


NOW FINISHING A SUCCESSFUL AMERICAN SEASON. SHE WILL RETURN IN JANUARY, 1926, FOR AN EXTENDED TOUR 











MUSICAL 


COURIER 





INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


2634 Circle 


Telephone: 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


J. H. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
Italian and French Opera 
New York Season begins November 15th 
New York Studio: 32 Metropolitan Opera 
House Building 
European Address: Teatro d'Arte Moderna, Milan 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL 


Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenog 
raphy, Normal Course in Public and Private 
School Music. Special coaching for church trials 

Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 

Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 


CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 

350 Main Street, Orange, 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York 


i 


CASELOTT! OPERA COMPANY 
G. H. CASELOTTI 
Director and Teacher of Singing 
Offers opportunity for operatic debuts 
‘ 1425 Sesdney, New York Che, 
Studios) 189 State Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 


FLORENCE IRENE JONES 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Ensemble Classes 
Pustic Recrrats Given at Inrervas 
137 West 86th Street, New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 6359 


PURDON ROBINSON 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Vocal Expert and Diagnostician 
Exponent of the Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis method 
for vocal defects and impaired voices, (Co-worker 
with Dr. Curtis for many years.) 
Studio: 245 West 75th Street, New York 
Phone: Endicott 2505 


PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 
TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 
Telephone: Columbus 1370 





MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 
New York 


136 East 78th Street 
lephone; Rhinelander 4468 








FREDERICK S¢ oclug 
CONCERT BARITON 
anv TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall New York City 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 





PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel.: 1350 Circle 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House prasies, 1425 Broad- 


New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Adirondack 4344 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert — Coacu — Revertoine 
Reopen Sept. 10 for Season 1924-25 
70 Carnegie “Frau, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
Teteghane: Circle 1472 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4630 Cathedral 





EDOARDO PETRI 
Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators. 
Studio: 1425 Broadway - - - + New York 
Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 


MINNA KAUFMANN 
Instruction: Lehman Method 
601 Carnegie Hall prs 
J. Cartall, Secy. 


MME. 


New York 


BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST anv COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 


{1425 Broadwa : 
STUDIOS j 270 Ft Washington Ave. } New York 


Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 —- Wadsworth 3303 





FRANCES FOSTER 
Coacu vor Concert ano Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 97 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 6936 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 


115 East 69th Street New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 


GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Hote! Wellington, 7th Ave, at 56th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 1066 





SEYMOUR BULKLEY 
VOICE 
Pupil of and recommended by the famous Italian 
Master SBRIGLIA, Paris, teacher of the de 
Reszkes, Plancon, Nordica, Whitehill, ete. 
101 West 72d Street, New York City 





— Studio: 33 West 67th Street 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





THE BOICE-TOPPING STUDIO 
Susan S. Boice, Soprano-Teacher of Singing 
Elizabeth Topping, Pianist- Teacher of piano playing 
57 West 75th St., New York City 

é Telephone—Trafalgar 1057 
Auditions by appointment. 


HANNA BROCKS 
SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studios: 135 West 72d Street, New York 
Phone: Endicott 5364 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER 
VOICE PLACEMENT anv REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 21 East 38th St., New York 
Telephone: Murray Hill 2672 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Blidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





MUSICAL TRAINING FOR TEACH- 
ERS, ADVANCED PUPILS AND 
BEGINNERS. 

THE NEW EDUCATION IN MUSIC 
For Information: MARTHA D. WILLIS 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Circle 1350 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
sin jag, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
rancesco Lamperti, 


Cechante Hall Studios New York City 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 


ADELE RANKIN 
CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio; 1425 Broadway 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, N. Y. 
hone: 2634 Penna, 





FLORENCE LEONARD 
PIANO 
Assistant to Breithaupt 
500 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Baker Building, Philadelphia 


SIGNOR A, BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau 
and Cecil Arden 
New York 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR VIOLINIST 
INSTRUCTOR 


Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





Telephone: 1350 Circle 





ROBERT E. S. OLMSTED 
Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studios, 127 West 78th St. 


ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 


PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 366 





For appointments address: 
235 Crescent St., Northampton, Mass. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone: 1514 Clarkson 





FREDERICK RresperG, A. A. G. O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Schwarwenka 
—Style; Liszt—Technic. Head of piano depart- 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts. 150 
Riverside Drive. 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 


Telephone: Schuyler 3655, 


Personal address, 408 West 150th Street 
Telephone: Audubon 1530 





FELIX HUGHES 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Teacher of Allan McQuhae, Dorothy Jardon and 
other distin ished singers 
$0 Central Park New York City 
Phone: Cobsnibes 0998 





CARL FIQUE 


Prano 


KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 


Dramatic Soprano 


FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
, Famer Teacher for Met, Opera Co.) 
Maker of Readers.” No instrument used. 
* oh classes and individual instruction, 
Class courses in October 1. muvese any time. 








Carnegie Hall. Res. Phone: 9319 W. Mansfield 
— 


MME. ANITA RIO 


SOPRANO 
es for a Few Pupils 
360 Verene teal Street, New York 
Phone: Chelsea 9204 


JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway 
New York. Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of the American Academy of 
Teaching and omging 

471 West End Avenue 


: New York 
Phone: Endicott 7449 





NANCY ARMSTRONG 


Piano Playing Simplified for 
eginners 
Studio: 507 West 112th Street, New York City 
Telephone Cathedral 2661 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIC 

58 West 70th Street, New York 
Phone: 8955 Endicott 





MARIE MIKOVA 
PIANIST 
Mgt. Music League of America 
250 West 57th Street, New York 


Studio: 1187 Madison Avenue 
Phone: Lenox 3158 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDI OVS _ 


A LYPK 
132 West 74th Street w York City 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291, ‘ Loulse Garrat Secy. 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
114 East 37th Street :: New York 
Telephone: Caledonia 0919 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine peers of successful penshing and 
pncertising in Berlin 
Address: 155 West 122d Street, New York 
Phone: 4778 Mornin; — 
In Summit, N. 
(Stamford and New Canaan, Cona., a*Vednesdays) 








GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 
Late of Mesropelitan Opera Company 


1 accept pupils 
255 West 90th Street, Pee New York City 


ephone: Riverside 3469 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


VOCAL AND COACHING 
MASTER CLASSES 


235 West 7ist Street, New York 





BRUNO HUHN 


Teacher of Singing 
Elementary and Advanced Pupils 
205 West 57th St., New York 





New York 
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VLADIMIR DUBINSKY 


CONCERT CELLIST 
Musical Art Studios 
Vocal, Piano, Violin, Cello, 
ensemble playing under su- 
pervision of prominent fac- 

ulty. 
307 W. 90th St., New York 
Tel. Riverside 4420 


‘MARGOLIS 


L. 1425 Broadway, Suite 38. New York City 


“Not all may become Astipte, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically. 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocal Muste 


ETROPOL! E STUDIOS 1425 Broadway, New 
th ite om saunieas Phone: 2634 ates, fos Se. 


JOHN FINNEGAN 


Solist St. P a cemniich i. ¥ 
Address: 9 $0. 20bSt,, Elubarst, N.Y. Phooe, Havemeyer 2398-) 


E CAVELLE serene SOPRANO 


N “A voice of exquleite suai 

A Address: ene ement Erna Cavelle. 
R Fifth ys New York 

KNABB PIANO 




















Voice Specialist. 
Interviews by 
Appointment. 


+ SANCHEZ. ==. 


218 Madison Ave., N.Y, 
MAESTRO L. S. FABRI 


Authority on Voice Education. Complete Training for Opera 
Sempene Gpncstansiies for Natehel Students 


is Practical Grand 
SAKER BUILDING. PHILADELPHIA” CAUNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
Management: ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COENRAADV. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 


Sotel Hardin 203 West S4th St. 
New York city Phone 2500 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Mesle setae tive, Celina 


GUNDLACH 


Composer, Pianist 
$724 Ferragut Road, Brooklyn, N.Y. Tel.: Mansfield 6381 


HURLBUT 


VOICE PRODUCTION SPECIALIST 
(PARIS—ROME—NICE) 
Endorsed by Edmond Clement 
319 West 95th St..N.Y. Tel. River 2892 
Annual Summer Master Classes - 


Singers and Teachers—Los Angeles 
Pasadena, Seattle. 


MARGUERITE LE MANS 

MEZZO-SOPRANO ap ied 

» St P s Accepte 

ye 2 ge to in “i40 W. 42nd St. No Ys 
Bryant 5558 


HAYDN OWENS 


—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
eo Haydn Choral gee 
420 Fine Arts Bidg.' ~- 


CHEV. DE LANCELLOTTI 


Teacher of Piano and Singing 
VOCAL COACH CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
205 West 57th Street Circle 2909 


WALTER CHAPMAN, Teacher of piano 
GEORGE ROGERS, Teacher of wice 


Studio: 47 West 72nd Street Tel. Endicott 7350 


BERGEY 


_ Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


: TOMARS 


Expett"Vocal Pedagogue 


corrects and rebuilds voices 


under guarantee, 

; Pupils prepared for Con- 
cert, Opera and Oratorio. 

E Studios: 106 Central Park West 
Telephones: Endicott 5654, 3650 


™~. WILD 
M. 
9425 S. Robey Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 
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, MUSICAL 


CARMEN FERRARO 


Grand Opera Tenor and Conductor—V oice 


Placing, Concert, Oratorio and Opera 
Coaching—Only Talented Pupils Accepted 
Ensemble work and experience guaranteed. 


National Grand Opera Association reorganizing. 
Voice trials by appointment only. 


New York City 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
8 East 8th Street New York City 











Conductor 





R « 

A Coaching for 
¥ Chureh and 
by Masical Director Oratorio 

N Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
D 145 West 46th St. Tel., 5913 Bryant 





“Autumn” “Joyous Youth” “Bubbles” 


and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 

ORBY-LEWI 

ONCERT SONG 
Montclair, New Jersey 


cus HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL MCALLISTER | 











John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


‘est 113th Street 
oer Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


STALLINGS son 


New York City 
aor el. * nassouta 9418 


LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER 


Planist-Teacher 
Address: 58 ye Road Garden Cu, 
15 E, 38th St., N. Y. City. Phone Garden City 708 


New York 
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| MCCUTCHEN 


A BARITONE 
N Now IN EUROPE 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


MARIE DIMITY 


SOPRANO 


RECITALS, ORATORIO, ETC. 
For Dates and Terms 
‘ Address 
a + 507 W. 170th St., N. Y. City 
Tel. Wadsworth 2878 














S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


—uaa Pianist => 
IN AMERICA 1924-25 
Haensel & — Aeolian Hall, N. Y., or Mr. Virgil Smith 
‘ine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 








Oratorio and Joint Recitale uss 
with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano Instructions 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 





Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 





COURIER 


TOFI TRABILSEE 


202 WEST 74TH ST. 
N. Y. 





Consultation and voice 
trials by appointment 
only 


R. Berth, Sec’y 
Tel.: 1965 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 


Artiot Teacher 
“Singer and voca! lly recog 
nized as a Voice Bi Bu itler Voice Repairer = Coach,”* 
Special Course in Diction. Pupils pr 
Oratorio and Concert. Teacher of Lucil 
many other successful singers. Studios: Burnet House 
Drawing Rooms, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SOLON ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
Studio: 9 West 76th Street, New York 
Phone: 5840 Endicott 
Residence: 1 Bennett Avenue 
Phone: 1989 Wadsworth 
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LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 
Bel Canto 
Studios 


309 West 85 Si., 
New York City 
Telephone 6952 Schuyler 


MARIE 
MORRISEY 


Kesslere Photo 











676 Irving —_ Boulevard 
BEULAH ROSINE 
Violoncellist Concerts, Recitals 


1818 Summerdale Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





LYNETTE GOTTLIEB 


PIANIST, Recitals, Instruction 
Studios; Carnegie Hall, W. ¥. 1087 Carrol St. 
Telephone Prosvect 7667 


LILY STRICKLAND 
Latest Compositions 
PH arse) soy OF Lp a i 
Pablished by J, Fisch 


Brooklyn 





$e Ave., x Y 


TEACHER OF 
SINGING 


Address care Musicau Cooma, ait 
4 West 40th Street 
New York City 


| WARFORD «2: 


KRAFT 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 


Associated with Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New York City 











Organist 


technic and fine command.”— 
Brooklyn Eagle, 


“Rapidly gaining unique reputation.”— 


zman>$ wemw> | moc 


Y, Wor 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y, 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: Ella ay Smith 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary, 
412 Fifth Ave., New York 











ELLA GOooD 


Co alto 
RECITALS ~SRATORIO”-TEACHING 
ae ~ Dudley Buck Studios, 471 West End 
Avenue, New York. Tel.; Endicott 7449 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OP<RA COMPANY 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils ' Accepted. 312 Riverside, New York 


SLUTIGER GANNON 











Katharine HOFFMANN sccovrans: 


Home Address: St. Paul. 


ALBERTO TERRASI 


BARITONE 
SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY 
Address, 1133 LEXINGTON AVE. Tel. 9977 Rhinelander 


RUBANNI sopan 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
Studio 311 W. 75th St., New York Tel. 1547 Eadicot 
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ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


e E 
N 


N Specialist Voice Culture—Coach g 

C Metropolitan Opera House iia 

© Studio 18, 1425 Bway, “ —— chy 
Telephone: 5251 


LINA COEN 


Accompanist and Coach— Specialty French Repertoire 
Studio: 308 West 97th St., New York City 
Phone 1473 Riverside 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILL 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 

















Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, fii. 
E’mma A. DAMBMANIN] 


CONTRALTO 
Specialist in volee development (bel canto); 
quality; correction of faulty methods 
appointment only. Res 
New York. 


beautiful 
Consultation a 
idence Studio 137 West 93d 
Phone 1436 Riverside, 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Alse teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 294 WEST 920d STREET NEW YORK CITY 








ies eed Wes ree SENT ALTS Chicago, I 
BIRDICE BLYE ti: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RALPH aNGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
125 22d Street, Jackson Heights 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 





FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocai and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 
specialties. 


Address—J5 West 11th St., New York City 


ANNA A. GARRETT 


Art of Singing — Interpretation — Coaching 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1426 B’way 
Residence, 250 W. 88th St., New York gity 








JEAN SKROBISCH, Tenor 


CISC LE te JEAN pe ReSeKs, 


ER OF SIN 
Studio, 618 West 111th St., ow York City. 


Telephone, Cathedral 7541 


Phones — Pennsylvania 2634 — Schuyler 694 
Conductor of 


E. PLOTNIKOFF Russian Imperial Opera 
i. ROMANOFF Dramatic Soprano 


Vocal Studio, Voice Training, Coaching, all languages 
637 Madison Ave., New York. Tel. 7450 Regent 








SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stadio: 205 W. eae St., New York City, $420 Circle 


MME CAROLINE 





VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Voice Development and Correction 


Tel: Endicott 94 





50 West 67th Street, New York 
Stadio 


a = Hall, 29 West S7tb St. 
udio 7A, New York 











NATIONAL OPERA CLUB oF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 


America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 
STUDIO RE-OPENED SEPT. 15 


For ali information apply to the President. 


1730 Broadway. New York 











MUSICAL COURIER 





December 11, 1924 








A. B. CHASE 


A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 


Established 1875 


Division United Piano Corporation, 


PIANO CO. 
Norwalk, Ohio 











WELTE-MIGNON 


Office and Warerooms: 665 Fifth Avenue 





Original Welte-Built Welte-Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


CORPORATION 


New York City 
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The more intelligent and the more 


appreciate CENTU 


Aithough “CENTURY” Is only 15c a 


the Master wrcte it. 
You can't buy better—So wh a 
eee) in Canada when you buy Y"eleh 


Patronize the Century dealer, 
of his smail profit, 


—because they know it is all 
appreciate the saving. 


CENTURY MUSIC 


SHEET MUSIC ~ 


for Century E 
Y CERTIFIED EDITIO 
music can be, the very best edition of the world’s very best music. 
best of paper—Every bar is standard size, each note certifie 


more than fower 8 price 
Nocturne, Flower So 
pring Song or any of the other classical and st 


If he can’t supply you, we will. Compl 
of 2,300 Standard compositions 


MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 


be at half the price or less; and they know parents 


203 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 





15: 


you are, the more you will 
sheet music. it is all sheet 


dition 











thrift 







printed on the 


copy, it is beautifull 
to be correct as 







15c) and 
ng, Dy! ng Poet, 















his low price is conan onl 
e catalog 
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that good music can 







PUBLISHING CO. 









“The Secrets 


by J. H. 


of Svengali” 


DUVAL 


“As a text-book upon the Technic of the Singer’s Art, this work is of unique value.” 
$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 


Published by JAMES T. WHITE & CO. 


70 Fifth Ave., New York City 





WILLIAM REDDICK 


_ WPianist-Composer 
Teacher of Plane—Coaching of Songs 


318 West Gtr St... ¥. Tel.: Riverside 10021 | 


OLIVER STEWART | 


TENO 
Ceoneerts, t Operas 
137 W. 86th St., New York City Tel.: Schuyler 2729 


LEO BRAUN 


STUDIOS 64-65 
Metropolitan Opera House 


CONDUCTOR 
BRAHMS CLUB 











Pennsylvania 
2828 





STEPHEN 


TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing 


NEW YORK: 16 East 38th Street, Tuesday, 
ursda y. BOSTON: 6 Shor 


nday 
of Friends of M 





LEON SAMETINI 


For dates addrees 
Personal Representative L. sey ll 
@4 East Van Buren St., - - - =< 


<[) AVI tee rte 
meno, 

HENMAN SPIELTER 

sad statin {78 16 Feat 190 ‘iets 











The Best Bargain is Quality— 


‘TH Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which i is still bea built by its ~~ 
maker 33 
q Its peter gs use in pan institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its wes reciar4 tone 
qualities and durability $s $ $3 


Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago, -+- -- 








MAKERS 

















THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL, New York City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 


SCHOMACKER 


GOLD STRINGS PURE TONE 
Made in Philadelphia Since 1838 


SCHOMACKER PIANO COMPANY 
Schomacker Building, 23rd and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 



























EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
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METROPOLITAN GIVES JENUFA, ITS FIRST NOVELTY; 
TOTI DAL MONTE WINS NOTABLE SUCCESS AT DEBUT 


New Prima Donna’s Chicago Triumph Is Duplicated in New York and Audience Tenders Her a Genuine Ovation—First 
American Performance of Janacek’s Opera Superbly Given, With Jeritza, Matzenauer and Stage Manager 
Von Wymetal Sharing the Chief Honors—Other Operas of the Week 


On Saturday afternoon, December 6, the Metropolitan 
Opera produced one of the only two novelties announced for 
this season, Jenufa, a three-act opera by Leos Janacek. The 
composer himself prepared the book from the original drama 
by Gabriele Preiss. The composer is a 
Czech and the opera was written in that 
tongue. The performance at the Metro- 
politan, Saturday, was in German, It is 
too bad that the composer could not have 
been present to see his work. He will 
probably never witness so fine a production, 
Perhaps he himself would have recognized 
that Jenufa, as presented there, means 
Jeritza, Matzenauer and stage manager Von 
Wymetal. Withoyt these three it would 
have been a pretty dull afternoon, for the 
work itself is not one that would sustain 
interest were not the two principal roles 
in the hands of experts on, Saturday. 


THE Story 

The plot is melodramatic enough. Steady 
plodding Laca and harum-scarum Stewa, 
half-brothers, are in love with Jenufa. She 
prefers Stewa and yields herself to him. 
Her mother, in some extraordinary manner, 
succeeds in keeping from the world the fact 
that an unlicensed grandchild has arrived 
in the family. She calls upon Stewa to 
marry Jenufa, but, in the meanwhile, Laca 
has slashed Jenufa’s face, to destroy the 
beauty that will not be his. Stewa refuses 
to marry Jenufa. Laca also cannot see him- 
self as the stepfather of his own brother's 
child. Whereupon mother takes the grand- 
child out and throws it under the river ice, 
spreading the report that it had died a 
natural death. The obstacle removed, Laca 
is ready to marry Jenufa, when (of 
course!) upon the very wedding morning, 
the infant’s body is discovered. The mother 
confesses the crime and is led away, leaving 
Jenufa and Laca in each other’s arms. 

Rep Meat 

There is good, red, operatic meat in this 
story, but the composer, as librettist, has 
not handled the situations cleverly. The 
first and second act curtains both come 
down very awkwardly. And as musician 
he has provided music which not only does 
not adorn but scarcely helps the tale. He 
believes in the creation of a melodic line 
which will follow with absolute accuracy 
the meanings and inflections of the spoken 
dialogue—and becomes a victim of his own 
theory. During the most dramatic situa- 
tions of the play the music prattles futilely. 
There is never a big emotional sweep, 
either lyric or dramatic. The score was 
begun in 1896 and the orchestra sounds so, 
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itself, not to any omission on his part, that even the most 
dramatic of the situations were unsupported by any surge of 
emotion in the orchestra. 

The two brothers of the cast were Rudolf Laubenthal as 
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MUSICAL CouRIER readers who follow the foreign letters in this paper have noticed 


and he made a good impression. The voice is light, but of 
agreeable quality and well managed, and his acting of the 
(Continued on page 38) 


BOSTON RAISES $120,000 
TOWARDS OPERA FUND 


$30,000 Additional Necessary Before Contract Can Be 
Signed With Chicago Civic Cpera Management— 
Concerts and Other Local News 

Boston, December 7.—A meeting of subscribers to the 
guarantee fund for a local the Chicago Opera 
was held Tuesday afternoon, December 2, 
at the Copley-Plaza Hotel. Edwin Farn- 
ham Greene presided. The purpose of the 
meeting was to bring the guarantors to 
gether and interchange ideas designed to 
make a success of the season, which will 
open at the Boston Opera House, January 
26, and close February 7 

The managing committee reported that 
$120,000 of the guarantee fund of $150, 
000 had already been raised. This means 
that $30,000 additional must be pledged 
before the contract with the Chicago Com 
pany can be signed. It was stated that 
last year the guarantors were assessed 
twenty-three per cent. of the amount 
pledged, and that there was every indica- 
tion that this yeat the assessment would 
be lower. An effort will be made to fur- 
ther . widespread interest in the season, 
thereby lessening the burden of underwrit- 
ing on any one individual by increasing 
the number of subscribers to the fund 
The managing committee of the Boston 
Chicago Opera Association consists of 
Edwin Farnham Greene, chairman; John 
E. Thayer, treasurer; Ralph L. Flanders, 
Wallace Goodrich and E. Sohier Welch 

Tue Repertory. 

Wallace Goodrich announced that the 
probable repertory for the Boston season 
would include Aida, Rigoletto, Trovatore, 
Pelleas and Melisande, Thais, Romeo and 
Juliet, Faust, [ Seville, Louise, 
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Barber of 
Tannhauser, Butterfly, Tosca, Boris Godun 
off, Love of Three Kings and Boheme 
Mary Garden, Rosa Raisa and Chaliapin 
will be heard in their customary roles. 
Among the singers new to Boston will be 
Toti dal Monte and Joseph Schwarz 
Laura Littieriecp Gives 
Sonc ReEcitAt, 
Laura Littlefield, soprano of this city, 
gave a recital November 25 in Jordan Hall. 
With the competent assistance of Mrs 
Dudley Fitts, accompanist, Mme. Little- 
field presented an uncommonly interesting 
and well-ordered program, in detail as fol- 
lows: “Handel. The Smiling Dawn of 
Happier Days; Purcell, Lament from Dido 
and Aeneas; Pergolesi, A serpina pense- 
rete from La Serva Padrona; Duparc, 
Elegie and Serenade Florentine; Chabrier, 
sallade des gros dindons; Debussy, I) 
pleure dans mon coeur; Grovlez, Guitars 
et Mandolines; Mrs. Beach, I Send My 
Heart Up to Thee; Bullock, I Love My 


PLEASURE IN 


It is Wagner’s orchestra and his orchestra- : fhe , . ; ; 4 on 

tion, but, unfortunately, Janacek forgot to the name of Alexander Brailowsky, pianist, appearing in them with steadily God; Bliss, The W itch Hare, and the 

provide anything in particular for his increasing frequency. For the last three or four years correspondents have written Buckle; Shaw, Song of the Palanquin 

orchestra to say—something that Mr. of this new Polish pianist who never failed to make a deep and lasting impression Bearers ; Lehmann, No Candle Was There ; 
He is acclaimed a supreme interpreter of Chopin. He came McLahn, All Souls Day 


Wagner never omitted. Bright bits are the 
festival music for the dance in the first 
act and the simple wedding song of the 
women in the third act, neither of which, 
one hears, are folk songs, but both of = 
which are written distinctly in folk style. 5 

MAGNIFICENT ARTISTS 

The burden of the opera fell entirely ; 
upon the shoulders of the Mmes. Jeritza and Matzenauer. 
Neither one has ever appeared to greater advantage at the 
Metropolitan. To use a word too often carelessly employed, 
they were both magnificent. Such acting as they both showed 
in the tense scenes of the second act is so rare on the operatic 
stage that one is startled to see it. Mme. Jeritza, as the cast 
down, broken peasant girl, by a stoop of the shoulders and 
clumsy, peasant-like, awkward gait, so different from her 
natural, free and easy movements, and. Mme. Maztenauer, 
the desperately afraid mother, dreading the shame more than 
anything else in the world, were a pair that moved many to 
tears. One thinks of the acting before the singing, fine as 
that was, because there was so little in the music to give 
an opportunity to so fine a pair of voices. 
Crepit To VoN WyMETAL 


And along with Mmes, Jeritza and Matzenauer one must 
count, as a third and equal factor in the success, the splendid 
stage management of Willem Von Wymetal. It is a master- 
piece of production such as one rarely sees at the Metro- 
politan, or at any other opera as for that. There is a verity, 
a realism about the movements and actions not only of the 
principal characters but also of the stage crowds in the first 
and third acts, that are impressive as the demonstration of 
what intelligence can produce on the operatic stage. Mr. 
Von Wymetal has done several fine things since he came 
here, but nothing that stands out in such perfection as this. 
Much credit also goes to Artur Bodanzky who had labored 
long and faithfully over the score and obtained notable 
results. It is due to the lack of importance in the music 
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wherever he appeared, 
to America a few weeks ago, introducing himself with two recitals in New York, 
and ‘the judgment of the European audiences and critics was immediately affirmed 
Brailowsky is a distinct new star on the musical horizon and seems destined 


to win the same success here that is already his in Europe. 
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Stewa and Martin Ohman as Laca. Laubenthal made the 
utmost of the comparatively little he had to do. Young, 
energetic, full of life, he looked the part of the carefree, 
careless young peasant, acted splendidly, and sang with not- 
able distinction the little that fell to him. It was the first 
appearance of Martin Ohman in opera at the Metropolitan 


The singing of this artist has always 
yielded pleasure to those who appreciate 
clarity of voice and pure intonation, beauti 
ful and sustained legato, excellent diction 
in whatever language a song is given, and 
good taste Mme. Littlefield’s program 
gave her abundant opportunity moreover 
to display her versatility as an interpreter, 
and she met the test successfully. To the ancient airs fron 
Handel and Purcell she brought a command of the grand 
style which stamped her at once as an artist out of the 
ordinary. Gifted with a sense of humor, she made infectious 
the inherent comedy of the songs from Pergolesi and Ros- 


(Continued on page 37) 





WOLFSOHN BUREAU CONCERT SERIES TO BE EXTENDED 





New York Plan, So Successful This Season, to Be Inaugurated in Other Large Cities 


When the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau designed its plan to 
give an extended series of artists’ concerts in New York 
at a series price which put the cost of each individual con- 
cert far below what had been heretofore usually demanded, 
it met with a welcome that conclusively proved that the 
plan was a good one, suited to the public demand. It was 
not, as is so often the case in concert series in some of our 
smaller cities, a case of offering one big star and a lot of 
little ones. Had that been the case it would have spelled 
failure. But the Wolfsohn management was far too astute 
to fall into any such error, and what it offered to New York 
was a real artist series, a series of favorites. 

The psychology of the success of the plan was no doubt 
the psychology of the average pocket book. The pocket 
book had to choose one or two out of many, and in so choos- 
ing would hit upon whatever kind of artist might appear of 
especial interest. Those interested in violin music would 


pick a violinist, those interested in piano music a pianist, 
and so on, so that there was in no sense of the word a 
general public but a single, specialized public for each par 
ticular kind of attraction, and some, of course, better patron 
ized than others because of more of the various 
elements of appeal exercised upon the music loving public 

That this segregation of the public into groups was largely 
an economic factor has been amply proved by the success 
of the Wolfsohn plan. The public, when it discovered that 
a variety of artists had been put within its reach, materially 
speaking, issued forth in great numbers, so that the season 
ticket sale from the first proved a great success and the 
stability of the plan assured 

So great was the success, and so obvious the benefit to the 
public of this series plan, that other cities were awakened 
to an interest in it for themselves and their own music- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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VIENNA AWAITS NEW GOVERNMENT’S MOVE 
REGARDING STRAUSS’ RECENT RESIGNATION 





His Followers Believe the New Cabinet, Now Being Formed, May Enforce the Dismissal of Schalk and Place Strauss 
Back in Power at the Staatsoper—Demonstrations for Weingartner—Three Philharmonic 
Novelties Come As a Surprise But Are Taken by Audience Good Naturedly 


Vienna, November 20,—Richard Strauss has been what 
the Germans call “a lucky bird” all his life. The Austrian 
government, with some hidden satisfaction, had barely ac- 
cepted his resignation from his directorial post at the Staats- 
oper when a political crisis swept that government away. 
The new cabinet is now being constituted, and it remains to 
be seen whether they will be more inclined to stoop to what 
is the real object of Strauss’ resignation: to enforce the 
dismissal of Schalk. At any rate, the new situation has 
given added nourishment to the pre-Straussian propaganda. 
Kapellmeister Alwin and Dr, Graf, the leaders of the 
Strauss party, are working with full steam, and the Neues 
Wiener Journal, the journalistic stronghold of the Strauus 
partisans, has published a telegram in which Strauss states 
that “the whole matter now rests with the government.” 
Which goes to prove that your correspondent was right from 
the start, and that Strauss’ “withdrawal” was nothing more 
than a diplomatic move. We shall wait and see, and we are 
waiting patiently, for no one bothers very much about the 
whole matter aside from a few determined Straussians who 
labor under the wrong impression that a good composer 
must needs be a great operatic director, too 

Demo For WEINGARTNER. 

The Strauss crisis of the Staatsoper affects the Philhar- 
monics as well, Weingartner’s decision to conduct only five 
out of the nine subscription concerts of the orchestra left 
four to be divided between Strauss and Schalk. It is safe 
to assume that, whatever else may happen, Strauss will not 
give up the much-coveted Philharmonic post now that he 
has finally attained it, after having waited and labored for 
it for five years. Schalk is just now suffering from one of 
those attacks of influenza which are so welcome at times to 
singers and conductors when various circumstances make it 
inadvisable for them to appear in public. In the present 
case, Schalk seems to keep away from the public for fear of 
threatened demonstrations from the pro-Straussians. Be 
that as it may, it appears certain that the next Philharmonic 
concert will be conducted neither by Weingartner, who is 
just now reaping laurels in England, nor by Strauss, who is 
on his two months’ leave, nor indeed by Schalk who had been 
scheduled to direct it. At any rate, even now—four days 
prior to the concert—complete uncertainty prevails as to the 
person of the conductor, and speculation is rife as to who 


NSTRATIONS 


will eventually save the situation. Weingartner, for one, 
is not available, and it is doubtful whether he will direct 
even one of the concerts next season, in view of his ex- 
tensive foreign duties. However, the reception which fell 
to him at the first two concerts of the season, may do a 
good deal to induce him to retain his post. It was Wein- 
gartner’s first re-appearance after an absence of seven 
months. And the patrons of the Philharmonic concerts 
made his return the occasion for a royal welcome, such as 
is a rare occurrence at these concerts, with their atmosphere 
of aristocratic reticence and well-tempered enthusiasm. 
TuHree PHILHARMONIC NOVELTIES, 

Such visible signs and affections were all the more sur- 
prising in view of the fact that Weingartner, in his two 
concerts, enforced no less than three novelties upon the 
patrons of the Philharmonic series, whose aversion towards 
new music is proverbial. They took them good naturedly, on 
the whole—out of respect for the conductor rather than for 
the composers, to be sure—and only one of the three elicited 
a little audible dissension. It was Vittorio Rieti’s Concerta 
for wind instruments—the witty and superbly “saucy” bur- 
lesque on operatic banality and diatonic conservatism which 
we heard at last summer's I, S. C. M. Festival at Prague. 
The good Viennese took this little thing rather too seriously, 
and were appalled at the “trivial” hit-like bits so freely dis- 
tributed in this score. The other two novelties were more 
to their taste: a brilliant symphonic poem entitled Andalusia, 
by ‘-Lamote de Grignon, the Barcelona composer-conductor, 
who draws his subject matter from Spanish national dances, 
and a Romantic Phantasy by Friedrich Engelbrech, a deserv- 
ing member of the Philharmonic Orchestra, which revels in 
exalted string melodies which come from the neighborhood 
of Richard Wagner and Strauss. In both programs, Wein- 
gartner atoned for his excursions into what some considered 
“unwelcome modernism” by renditions of some of his most 
famous war-horses, Schubert’s C major symphony—one of 
Weingartner’s favorite pieces—was never done with more 
loving care than this time, and all the charming romanticism 
of Weber’s Freisthiitz overture came to new life under his 
hands. It is in the masterpieces that Weingartner is at his 
best; his is the authority of the conductor who clings 
persistently to the classic ideal and who refrains from pose 
and virtuoso stunts. Pavut Becuert. 





Auer to Return to Chicago Musical College 

The Chicago Musical College is again bringing Prof- 
Leopold Auer to Chicago for its summer master school of 
1925. The return engagement of this great master will be 
received throughout America 
with much favor, especially 
among violin teachers and 
students, as to be a pupil of 
this illustrious violinist really 
means a great deal—just as 
much as it meant for pian- 
ists to have been a pupil of 
Liszt. The teacher’ of 
Jascha Heifetz, Efrem Zim- 
halist, Mischa Elman, To- 
scha Seidel, Eddy Brown, 
Cecilia Hansen, Max Rosen, 
Kathleen Parlow, Francis 
Macmillen has also found, 
since coming to America, 
exceptional talent, and due 
to this he has been willing 
to come to Chicago year 
after year to teach at the 
Chicago Musical College, 
which institution is proud to 
have secured the return engagement of Prof, Auer for the 
fifth consecutive master school, ; 

Students who intend to avail themselves of the rare oppor- 
tunity to study with Prof. Auer should be informed that 
this famous teacher will not instruct more than three pupils 
daily for four days of the week, and will instruct only two 
on the fifth day, The number of pupils who will be able 
to take advantage of Prof. Auer’s teaching is therefore 
strictly limited. Due to this, the Chicago Music College 
has made a special arrangement whereby auditors may attend 
his lessons, this in order to permit a limited number of ad- 
vanced violinists and teachers to hear the renowned vio- 
linist’s methods of teaching, but it will not allow of any 
individual attention being given them by Prof. Auer, or of 
their being allowed te interrupt lessons by asking questions. 
Due to the generosity of Prof. Auer, and of the Chicago 
Musical College, two free scholarships will be given as in 
past seasons—one being offered by the professor himself, 
and the other by the Chicago Musical College management. 
These two free scholarships will be competed for, and an 
announcement as to the time and place will appear in these 
columns in the near future. 
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Pulitzer Traveling Scholarship Offered 
Word comes from Daniel Gregory Mason, Associate 
Professor of Music, Columbia University, that the Pulitzer 
Travelling Scholarship in Music will be awarded on manu- 


scripts sent to the secretary of Columbia University, New 
York City, on or before February 1, 1925. The competition 
is open to young unmarried composers anywhere in the 
United States. Especially to be noted is the condition that 
“only compositions showing a mastery of musical technic 
will be considered.” 

It is waste of time, both for composers and judges, to 
send in the illiterate, half-baked compositions that are 
handed in each year. 

This travelling scholarship of $1,500 ought to be most 
useful to a talented and deserving student. For application 
blanks and further details apply to the secretary, Columbia 
University. 


=) 
NERONE OPENS LA SCALA 

Milan, November 17.—The big event of the musical sea- 
son, the opening of the Teatro La Scala, took place on 
Saturday evening, November 15. The opening opera was 
Boito’s Nerone, with a few changes in the cast that closed 
the successful season last May. There have been eighteen 
musicians changed among the large orchestra this season, 
There was a capacity house, of course—a real gala night. 
Jewels and wonderful gowns galore attracted the eye at all 
points, the men, all in evening dress, making an artistic 
background for the many bright colored gowns of the 
ladies. It can not be said that there was the same amount 
of excitement which was present at the memorable world’s 
premiére of this colossal spectacle, but it ran a close 
second to that evening and marked one of the biggest open- 
ing nights of this great temple of art. All the Scala staff 
were in evidence—Comm. Scandiani, general manager; 
Signorina Colombo, his secretary; Cav. Maestro Giovanni 
Binetti, general secretary of the artistic direction—super- 
vising the efforts of the immense corps of attendants to 
facilitate the seating and comfort of the huge audience. 
At 8:25 all were in their places, in accordance with the strict 
order of the Scala management, as the performance com- 
mences on the dot of the minute announced and after it has 
begun no one is admitted to seats until the finish of the 
act. For example, if one is a second late for Nerone, he 
must wait one hour and ten minutes for his seat. On the 
entrance of Maestro Toscanini there were great demonstra- 
tions of applause, which he graciously acknowledged, and 
the season began. 

The audience received the opera with much enthusiasm. 
It seems to grow in favor at each performance. The public 
of Bologna was also enthusiastic in its reception of this 
opera, recently given twelve performances in that city. 
Aureliano Pertile, who created the role of Nerone, gave his 
accustomary interpretation of the role, as did also Marcel 
Journet as Simon Mago. Benvenuti Franci, as Fanuel, sang 
well; his interpretation is warm and full of expression, his 
shading is admirable. Luisa Bertana, as Rubria, sang with 





which was crowded with mourners. 


royal hangings used at the funeral of in 
conducted by the Archbishop of Milan, 


impressive moment of utter silence. 


Puccini’s Funeral in Milan 


The funeral services for the late Giacomo Puccini were held on December 3 in the great Cathedral at Milan, 
Despite heavy rain the streets through which the funeral cortege passed 
were also thronged, the entire route being hung in black, The interior of the Cathedral was draped with the 

i ictor Emanuel the Second. A solemn requiem hi 
ardinal Tossi, assisted by the whole chapter, La Sca 
under the leadership of Toscanini, with some of the best known Italian artists from La Scala assisting in the 
musical part of the ceremony. The Minister of Education, Senator Casati, representing the Government, and 
the Mayor of Milan, both delivered orations at the grave. 
temporarily deposited in the tomb of the Toscanini family. As the procession passed La Scala it halted for an 


mass was 
Orchestra, 


Military honors were paid before the body was 
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THE LATE XAVER 
SCHARWENKA 


Just as the Musica Courier goes to press 
word comes of the death in Berlin, following 
an operation for appendicitis, of Professor 
Scharwenka, the famous composer, pianist, 
conductor and teacher. An obituary notice 
will appear in next week's issue. 





much more power than last season’ and portrayed the role 
with more fervor. Maria Carena sang the role of Asteria, 
created by the celebrated dramatic soprano, Rosa Raisa, last 
season. Her voice is of sweet quality but not sufficiently 
dramatic for this heavy role; her interpretation was artistic. 
Fernando Autori sang the role of Tigellino (in place of 
Pinza). It is well suited to him. Both vocally and artisti- 
cally he gave a splendid interpretation. The balance of the 
cast was the same as last season. All deserve great credit. 
Toscanini gave the same unsurpassable interpretation as last 
season. Boito owes to this incomparable artist the success 
of this great work. Artists and maestro were repeatedly 
called before the curtain. 


BERLIN VOLKSOPER BANKRUPT 


Berlin, November 21.—Operatic affairs in Berlin have come 
to a critical point of development. In my last letter I 
spoke of the rivalry and the quarrel of the two Charlotten- 
burg opera houses, the Volksoper and the Deutsches Opern- 
haus, and the financial difficulties of both. In the meantime 
the Volksoper has succumbed. It has been declared bank- 
rupt, and Director Lange has had to quit the field of battle 
after very violent and agitated scenes with the members of 
his company. About 300 people, singers, orchestral players, 
dancers, employees of different sorts are menaced in their 
existence by this downbreak. A fusion with the Deutsches 
Opernhaus is still being pondered over, although nobody 
seems to know exactly how it is to be brought about. In 
spite of the bankruptcy, the Volksoper, under the temporary 
direction of Leo Blech, is continuing its performances, with 
a view of dividing the receipts among its members. Whether 
it will be possible to continue this method beyond a very 
limited space of time seems very doubtful. The failure 
of the Volksoper is very regrettable also from an artistic 
point of view. Director Lange had always taken a very 
active interest in modern dramatic production, and the -Volks- 
oper from the start has been a leading factor in perform- 
ances of new works and in the revival of older operas un- 
duly neglected. Dr. Huco LeicuTentritt. 


The Musicians’ Enterprises, Inc. 


A brief mention was made of this new organization in 
last week’s issue of the Musicat Courter, details having 
been received too late for presentation at that time. The 
object of the organization is to carry on in a big way 
the business side of music and to use the profits derived 
therefrom partly for the payment of dividends, partly to 
promote inusical endeavor. The organizers are: Manfred 
Malkin, president; Sam Franko, vice-president; Joseph 
Malkin, second vice-president; Arthur Loesser, treasurer ; 
Mark Avramo, secretary; Alexis Coroshansky, Arthur 
Kraft. Patrons and shareholders are: Leopold Auer, Mis- 
cha Elman, pen Stransky, Jascha Heifetz, Mischa Levitzki, 
Alexander Lambert, Josef Lhevinne and Marie Sundelius, 
additional names to be announced later. Shares are being 
sold at $50 and can be bought by the payment of a small 
sum down, the balance in instalments. The first activity 
of the organization, as it appears from its prospectus, is 
to establish retail music stores, owned and operated by 
musicians and music teachers, i. e., share holders in the 
company. 


Heifetz to Help Free Kindergartens 


On Tuesday afternoon, December 16, Jascha Heifetz is 
to give a recital at the Waldorf-Astoria for the benefit of 
the Froebel League of Free Kindergartens, whose aim is 
a kindergarten space for children between the ages of three 
and five. Some of those active in this worthy work are 
Mrs. Douglas R. Alexander, Mrs. William Steele Gray, 
Mrs. James C. Ayer, Mrs. Frank M. Chadbourne, Mrs. Ten 
Broeck Terhune, Mrs. Ferdinand Kuhn, Mrs. Trowbridge 
Callaway, Mrs. Harold Hatch, Mrs. Cecil Page, Mrs. Rob- 
ert J. Schwarzenbach, Alma Clarke, Florence Hughes, Mrs. 
Marcus L. Bell, Mrs. Theodorus Bailey, etc. Tickets for 
the Heifetz recital may be obtained from Mabel R. Beards- 
ley, 80 West Fortieth street. 
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DETROIT HEARS CECILIA HANSEN 
AS SOLOIST WITH ORCHESTRA 


Percy Grainger Soloist at Fourth Pair of Symphony 
Concerts—Sunday “Pops” Enjoyed—Gabrilowitsch 
Begins Recital Series—Elly Ney, Rachmaninoff, 
Sousa, Toti Dal Monte, Swinford and Guy 
Filkins Heard—Dr. Gunsberg Pleases 

Detroit, Mich., November 28.—The program for the third 
pair of subscription concerts by the Detroit eeteny Or- 
chestra at Orchestra Hall, the evenings of November 13 
and 14, was devoted to two compositions by Tschaikowsky. 
It : we with the sixth symphony, Pathetique, in B minor, 
op. 74, This work was given a rendition by the orchestra, 
under the leadership of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, that aroused 
the audience to enthusiasm, especially after the third move- 
ment, which evoked applause that was not stilled until the 
orchestra rose to acknowledge it. At the close of the 
—_- Mr. Gabrilowitsch was recalled repeatedly. He 
conducted without score and more than ever the orchestra 
seemed like one instrument. 

Cecilia Hansen, violinist, was the assisting artist and 
played the concerto in D major, op. 35 he was no 
stranger to Detroit audiences, having given a recital here 
last season and was accorded a warm welcome upon her 
appearance. The technical difficulties of the concerto were 
minimized by her skillful playing. Her tone was broad, 
warm and appealing. She rounded out a program of excel- 
lence and. was recalled many times. 


Percy Grarncer With SyMPHONY 

For the fourth pair of concerts, the evenings of Novem- 
ber 27 and 28, Percy Grainger was the assisting artist, 
playing the Grieg concerto in A minor, op. 16, and con- 
ducting the orchestra in his own compositions, Colonial 
Song and Shepherd’s Hey. He was given a rousing wel- 
come and played in his usual compelling manner. It was 
interesting to hear his familiar compositions interpreted 
by their creator and the audience manifested its appreci- 
ation in no uncertain manner. The first part of the pro- 
gram opened with Glinka’s overture to Russland and Lud- 
milla, followed by Schumann’s second symphony in C major, 
op. 61 and Negro Rhapsody by Goldmark. Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch conducted and;the last movement of the symphony 
especially called forth much acclamation. 

SunpAY PopuLtar Concerts 

For the popular concert, the afternoon of November 16 
at Orchestra Hall by the Detroit Orchestra, Ilya Scholnik, 
concertmaster, was the soloist. There was no lack of warmth 
in his reception by the audience. It was a deserved recog- 
nition of a fine artist who has gained a place in the hearts 
of Detroit music lovers. He played the Bruch concerto in 
his usual satisfying manner and was given another demon- 
stration at its close. The orchestral numbers were prelude 
to Lohengrin, overture, La Dame Blanche, Boieldeau, and 
Italian Suite, Charpentier. 

The program for Sunday, November 23, consisted of 
compositions of Rimsky-Korsakoff, including the symphonic 
suite, Scheherazade; tableau musical, Sadko, and Capriccio 
Espagnol. Both concerts were conducted by Victor Kolar 
and interpreted artistically, 

Series or Historical RecitALs OPpeNep 

The series of historical piano recitals by Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch was opened at Memorial Hall, the afternoon of No- 
vember 15. The house was filled to capacity. Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch traced the development of the piano and piano litera- 
ture, illustrating with compositions by Byrde, Purcell, Ra- 
meau, Daquin, Rossi, Scarlatti and Bach. The series of 
concerts is being managed by Isobel J. Hurst. 

Etty Ney Anp RACHMANINOFF Hearp In ONE WEEK 

The week of November 16 was marked by two piano 
recitals, both given at Orchestra Hall, one the evening 
of November 17 by Elly Ney and the other, November 20, 
by Rachmaninoff. Splendid houses greeted both artists. 

Sousa Gives Two Concerts 

On November 12 that veteran bandmaster, Lieut. John 
Philip Sousa, with his perfectly drilled organization, gave 
two concerts at Orchestra Hall, afternoon and _ evening. 
Characteristic programs were given and though Mr. Sousa 
was celebrating his seventieth birthday there was no lack 
of vigor or enthusiasm. The soloists were Nora Fau- 
chauld, soprano; Robert Gooding, saxophone, and George 
Carey, xylophone. 

Not the least interesting feature of the afternoon program 
was Mr. Sousa’s leading the Cass Technical High School 
Band, organized and directed by Clarence Brown, They 
played the second and third parts of Sousa’s suite, Three 
Quotations, and responded with From Maine to Oregon. 

Totr Dat Monte at ARCADIA 

Toti Dal Monte, Italian coloratura soprano, made her 
initial concert appearance at Arcadia, the evening of No- 
vember 24. A capacity house greeted her. Her voice is 
of excellent quality, true in pitch, flexible and capable of 
light and shade. She sang with marked interpretative 
ability and was warmly acclaimed. The surprise of the 
evening was the tenor, Dino Borgioli, who was forced to 
respond to double encores. The remainder of the program 
was given by a fine flautist, Alfred Herzer, and Dorothy 
Kennedy, a pianist and accompanist of merit. Mme, Dal 
Monte sang the familiar Caro Nome, a group of songs 
and the Mad Scene from Lucia, for which Mr. Herzer 
played the flute obligato. 

Tuespay MusicaLte Presents JeERoME SWINFORD 

Delightful from all viewpoints was the recital given 
by Jerome Swinford, baritone, the first artist presented this 
season by the Tuesday Musicale at the Women’s City Club, 
the morning of November 25. The program was unhack- 
neyed and Mr. Swinford brought to it a voice of agree- 
able timbre, intelligence, good enunciation and dramatic 
ability. His first group consisted of songs by Beethoven, 
Tschaikowsky, Loewe and Schumann; his second of folk 
songs, his third of songs by Homer, Stratton and two 
Negro spirituals. Besides the program there were addi- 
tional songs given after every group in response to the 
demands of the audience. Alexander Mowbray added 
much to the program by a group of piano solos and his 
impeccable accompaniments. 

Dr. Gunsperc Gives RECITAL 

The Detroit Institute of Musical Art presented Mark 

Gunsberg, pianist, in rectial at the Hotel Statler, the eve- 
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wae ot November 26. His program consisted of works 
of Mozart, Schubert, Herz, Liszt-Busoni, Bizet, Saint- 
Saéns, Sauer, Chopin and Strauss-Evler. 
Seconp Firkins Orcan RgcitTac 

Guy C. Filkins gave his second organ recital of the sea- 
son at the Central Methodist Church, the afternoon of 
November 16. A fine audience listened to a program played 
in excellent style. Harry A. Leiter’s baritone was heard 
to good advantage in several numbers. J. M.S 


“WANTED!” 
By Romualdo Sapio 














“WANTED a book or article (not interview) on the Art of 
Singing published within the last ten yed¥$ in which 
no reference is made to larynx or vocal cords, soft and 
hard palate, tongue, head or chest resonance, nose, dia- 
phragm, breath, breath control or any other similar item 
of elementary vocal anatomy, but aaker dealing with the 
higher mental and aesthetic phases of the art. A prise of 
$... will be awarded for the best specimen submitted, etc.” 


Were such an unusual competition to take effect, the judges 
would not have to sit long, if they were to sit at all. 

The musical world is with books and articles on 
“How to Sing.” But all their authors harp on the same 
trite, elementary things named above—expressing opinions 
which are often very divergent one from another. All of 
which s it amusing for the reader who knows, but 
distressingly confusing for the one who does not dnd tries 
to learn. 

Evidently, there must be either a great demand for this 
kind of literature or else other motives to catise the endless 
output. Perhaps it sells well. And this reminds me of a 
good, true story worth telling. 

Not long ago my wife and I were traveling in the West 
with a concert company. One afternoon, while strolling on 
the main street of a small town, we passed a grocery store. 
The grocer was standing by a barrel of beautiful, large 
apples in front of the shop on the sidewalk. The following 
conversation ensued : 

Wife: “What beautiful apples! Let’s have some.” 

Grocer: “No, madam. I have better ones for eating.” 

Wife: “Are these not good?” 

Grocer (in disgust): “No! They look well, they keep 
well, boys buy them to play with, and they sell well. But 
they aren’t fit to eat.” 

I: “What are they good for?” 

Grocer: “Only to sell.” 

A remarkable conclusion, indeed, and how well it would 
apply to some books on “Singing!” Students buy them to 
play with, to conjure with, and they fill their minds with 
shreds of notions whose value they do not understand, thus 
embarrassing their vocal teachers. 

The fact is that few books on the art of singing, as they 
stand, have great practical value except for the teacher. In 
the hands of the student they are just as dangerous as medi- 
cal books would be in the hands of the sick. 

The average student has no power of discrimination and 
cannot judge what is good or bad for him. The study of 
singing is mainly a practical affair .and essentially individual. 
Save for a few fundamental principles: and physical func- 
tions, the method must necessarily vary with different indi- 
viduals, according to their needs and tendencies; to their 
shortcomings and qualities. The same pattern-like formulas 
and theories do not apply to all alike. 

How welcome and useful would prove books and articles 
dealing with the higher phases of this art. To develop 
personality, to stimulate imagination, to create mood and 
expression, to know the traditions of great works, to acquire 
a good style, to avoid mannerisms and common defects, to 
enlarge the sphere of thought and the field of general culture, 
should be the aims of every student. Books should help to 
attain these ends. Essays on these important subjects and 
similar others would prove of far greater benefit to the 
reader, than the dry, vapid, often obscure and contradictory 
sermons on elementary vocal anatomy. 

Vocal anatomy is certainly a good thing to know. Every 
vocal teacher is supposed to know it and should. But, oh, 
for some literature on the aesthetic side of vocal art! What 
a refreshing change that would afford! This is a real want 
and not a hypothetical one like the foregoing “Wanted.” 

{Mr. Sapio is referred to the catalogue of the New 
York Public Library for a long list of such books as he 
here refers to—The Editor. ] 


LITTLE ROCK HOLDS STATE 
ARKANSAS M. T. A. CONVENTION 


Little Rock, Ark., November 26.—The ninth annual con- 
vention of the Arkansas State Music Teachers’ Association 
convened here at the Second Baptist Church, November 12, 
13 and 14, with the president, H. D. Tovey, director of the 
fine arts department of the Arkansas University, in the 
chair. This association has a membership of 200 and was one 
of the first to introduce credits for applied music in the 
public schools, During this recent convention seventeen 
candidates took the examinations to become accredited 
members or teachers, 

The piano conference began the program, with Mrs, Guy 
Mathis, Little Rock, chairman. A paper was prepared by 
Mrs. J. C. McDougal, Forrest City, read by Mrs. Mathis. 
Discussion of High School Credit System as used in Little 
Rock, was given by Sallie Peay (Little Rock). Mrs. A. L.: 
Kinney, Green Forest, presented a card for accredited teach- 
ers to use, showing places for grading and proper signatures, 
the whole school year’s record for each pupil on one card. 

The voice conference met with Effie Cline Fones, Little 
Rock, chairman. Mrs. Fones led the general discussions. 
It was decided that a trio for girls’ voices be chosen instead 
of a quartet. Charles R. Henry sang three songs. He was 
accompanied by H. W. Sanderson at the piano. Mildred 
Askew sang Slumber Song, by Gaynor, and Child’s Night 
Song, Basset. 

The violin conference met with Mrs. F. W. Harwood, 
Arkadelphia, chairman. Katherine Lincoln, Little Rock, 
gave a discussion on The Effect of Class Instruction Upon 
the General Growth and Appreciation of Violin Literature, 
Louise Finger, Arkadelphia, gave a paper, Master Violin 
Teachers of Today. 

Harmony and history conference, L. H. Mitchell, Arka- 
delphia, chairman. Maud Wright offered an interesting 
paper on Keyboard Harmony. Mrs. Crady Smith gave a 
piano solo. 

Organ conference, Emile Trebing, Little Rock, chairman, 
On Thursday morning the members were given a ride about 
the “City ot Roses” by Dr. Whitney, Mrs. Emile Trebing, 
Mrs. Martineau, Mrs. Suggs, Mrs. St. Elmo Cooper and 
Mrs. E. W. Hartman. 

The public school music conference met at the Scott 
Street Methodist Church with Mrs. Morton Marshall, Lit- 
tle Rock, chairman. Those taking active part were Inez 
Shelby, Pulaski County; Margaret Magner and Mrs. Hey- 
cus, Little Rock; and Lucy Broadstreet, Pine Bluff. At the 
business meeting, Mrs. Morton Marshall, Little Rock, was 
re-elected president and Blanch Jutkin, Little Rock, secretary 
of this section. 

Officers elected at the business meeting Friday, were as 
follows: President, H. D. Tovey, Fayetteville; vice-presi- 
dent, F. W. Harwood, Arkadelphia; secretary, Mrs, A. L. 
Kinney, Green Forest; treasurer, L. H. Mitchell, Arkadel- 
hia. wie get 

The program committee for next convention consists of : 
Piano, Mrs. Guy Mathis, Little Rock; voice, Mrs, Emile 
Trebing, Little Rock; harmony, Sister Gabriel, Fort Smith; 
history, Sister Martha, Little Rock; public school music, 
Mrs. A. L. Kinney, Green Forest; violin, Katherine Lincoln, 
Little Rock; organ, Mildred Gillespie, Fort Smith, and state 
librarian, Christine Groh, Little Rock. 

The convention closed with a concert at 8:00 p.m. Friday, 
at the Main Street Tabernacle, given by Florence Halberg, 
contralto, and Alice Butler, pianist, both of Chicaxeo. 

A. L. K. 


Randegger Again with Bureau of Lectures 


G. Aldo Randegger, head of the Randegger Conservatory, 
again is giving recitals under the auspices of the Board 
of Education of the City of New York, Department of 
the Bureau of Lectures. Mr. Randegger’s first concert was 
given December 2, at the American Museum of Natural 
History. His work with this department last year was so 
successful that it is not surprising to find him again offering 
a series of students’ recitals under this splendid auspices, 
The pupils taking part are Paul J. Creston, Cecil J. Piazza, 
Giovanni Camajani, Carlo Stea, Rose Laquidara, Florene 
Schaefer, Josephine Cufari, Annette Simpson and Una Win- 
terburn Harsen. 


Quartet for Kansas Festival 
A notable quartet will sing at the Pittsburgh, Kans., Fes- 
tival this spring. Marie Sundelius and Julia Chaussen, of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, and Paul Althouse and 
Arthur Middleton, formerly of that organization, will be 
heard in performances of Elijah, The Messiah, and in con- 
cert. 





THE VOICE IS A SERVANT OF THE MIND 


By Charles Tamme 


If all the ideas in a singer’s mind with regard to singing 
were right, his singing would be faultless. 

The same holds true with vocal students. Whether ad- 
vanced, or just beginning, all have certain more or less 
fixed ideas with regard to singing; if these ideas were right, 
they would have no need to be pupils. They would no 
longer require teachers, . 

For the mind, in the final analysis, is the real producer of 
song. It is the mind which first conceives a note, and then 
commands the voice to produce that note. This is all in 
accordance with the mind’s own understanding, right or 
wrong, as the case may be. 

It will therefore be seen how important it is to have the 
mind implanted with right ideas regarding singing. Like- 
wise, it follows that as so few singers sing faultlessly, a 
good many wrong ideas must be implanted in their minds. 

The logical thing to do then is to seek right ideas which 
will result in better singing. 

But how? 

Psychology points out that there is no such process as 
uprooting or dislodging ideas, once they have taken root in 
the mind. The way to learn is to implant a new idea beside 
an old idea, and to encourage its growth by persistent appli- 
cation until it supersedes the old idea. Unless this is accom- 
plished, the singer will continue to sing according to the 
standards of his old ideas, for his voice can do no more 
than obey the mind which commands it. 

Thus will be seen some of the real difficulties and trials 
of learning to sing. 


Singers scarcely realize with how hard and fast a grip their 
old ideas have taken hold of them. They scarcely realize 
how continuously, patiently and hardily new ideas must 
flourish in order, ultimately, to show them any progress in 
their art. 

But the greatst difficulty of all is that so many who have 
an earnest desire to learn, interpret what are new ideas 
with regard to some particular point in the light of their 
old ideas; in other words, they make instruction fit their 
fixed ideas—often wrong ones—so that this only goes to 
strengthen the wrong ideas in their minds. This is a varia- 
tion of the old saying that people will only believe what they 
want to believe. 

Progress thus halts. 

Then there comes discouragement, a lack of confidence in 
the methods of the studio. 

These reactions in their turn set up a block against learn- 
ing which no amount of ambition can remove. 

In any event, no matter how ambitious a singer may be, 
no matter how hard he may work, he will never succeed 
until he accepts the new ideas which his mind will make 
heard in his voice. 

A resolve to be open-minded, and yet not to be a victim 
of any and every idea until reasonably sure of its correct- 
ness by results shown through demonstration: a realization 
of the true difficulties in the way of progress together with 
plans for overcoming them—these will go a long way to- 
wards every singer’s success. 
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Society for the Publication of American Music 


lhe period for the submission of manuscripts to this so- 
ciety for an examination by its advisory committee for a pos- 
sible selection for publication in the season of 1924-1925, 
ended at the beginning of November. The advisory com- 
mittee has commenced its readings of the compositions and 
will require, perhaps, until the first of the new year for its 

-several members to finish the work, each making his exam- 
ination individually. A report will be made to the board 
early in January and the compositions recommended to be 
heard will then be put into preparation by the musicians who 
will play them before the joint meeting of the board and 
advisory committee at the “selection meeting” to be held 
some time in February. 

The twenty compositions submitted this year and from 
which the selections are to be made, are classified as follows: 
Quartet for strings (5); piano trio (2); sonata for piano 

sonata for piano and violin; sonata for 


and violoncello; 
English horn, viola, 


piano and harp; quintet—flute, clarinet, 
violoncello ; quintet—voices, violin, violoncello, piano; quintet 
clarinet and quartet of strings; sextet—voice, flute, violin, 
viola, violoncello, piano; sextet—voice, piano quintet ; sextet 
for wind instruments; trios—three violoncellos (2); for 
four voices and eight instruments (strings and wind); for 
voice and twelve instruments (strings and wind). 
The publications issued for 1923-24 (in October, 1924) 
were: sonata for violin and piano, David Stanley Smith, and 


sonata for two violins and piano, Albert Stoessel. 

It may be of interest to learn that when the selected com- 
positions were sent to the members of the society in October, 
they appeared at one and the same time on the desks of a 
great many chamber music lovers in this country and abroad, 
The salesysubsequently made by the publisher to others than 
these members indicate that there are many more who 
might have found a place in the society's lists. If the mem- 
bership included all those who are really devoted to this most 
beautiful form of music—chamber music—the society would 
be free to publish not only a larger number of works, but 
works of a more complex character, The society has sent 
its publications to thirty foreign music libraries and institu- 
tions. 

This society is wholly non-commercial, It has no expenses 
other than printing, postage and publishing. It pays neither 
salaries nor rent. It might be called musically altruistic. 
For any details as to membership or its work, reference may 
be made to the secretary of the society, 185 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 





Concert at Master Institute 


Three artist pupils of the piano department of the Master 
Institute of United Arts, New York, participated in its first 
students’ recital of the season, November 25. The first 
group was played by Martha Kleinert, who exhibited 
breadth of conception and fine technic, and lovely tone in 
two of Deems Taylor's Studies in Rhythm, as well as in a 
Chopin etude, The beauties of three Scriabine works, ma- 
zurka, scherzo and etude, with all their imaginative outline, 
were enunciated in the playing of Sadie Blake-Blumenthal. 

RETURN IN 


‘TOURING TEXAS "F7URN » 


HARRIET KAPHAN 


DE YOUNG 
Soprano, formerly of Chicago Opera Company, will accept a limited 
number of pupils on her return, voice culture, repertoire, coaching. 


PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE GIVEN TALENTED SINGERS 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE BLDG., N. Y. Studio 44 
HAROLD FLATTO, N. ¥. REP., 261 Broadway, New York 
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Teresa Ferrentino followed, giving a brilliant interpretation 
of Weber’s Concertstiick, meeting its demands for color and 
virility. Mrs. Blumenthal gave fine support at the second 
piano, The final number on the program was Rubinstein’s 
concerto in D minor, played dramatically and with a stirring 
sense of climax by Mrs. Blumenthal, with the excellent as- 
sistance of Miss Ferrentino, who played the second piano. 
A large audience received the program with enthusiasm, and 
following the concert, as usual, an exhibition of works of art 
was given under the auspices of Corona Mundi, Interna- 
tional Art Center. . 


Artist-Pupils of Mme. Bailey-Apfelbeck Heard 

From the time of the organization of the MacPhail School 
it has been the aim of the directors to secure the very best 
professional talent available for the faculty, It is largely 





MME. BAILEY-APFELBECK. 


due to this policy that the school has had such phenomenal 
growth. Each year has seen the names of artists noted for 
their fine teaching ability added to the list, many of them 
nationally and internationally known. In securing Mme. 
Bailey-Apfelbeck, the MacPhail School of Music, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., has engaged one of the most notable pianists of 
modern times. Brahms, Reinecke, Grieg, Rubinstein and 
Leschetizky are but a few of those who have testified to her 
great ability. It is not alone because of her playing that 
she is distinguished, for it cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that she is one of the best teachers at present available in 
America. Her great reputation as a teacher is the result of 
the brilliant accomplishments of a multitude of students. 
On October 29 Mme. Apfelbeck presented a group of her 
artist-pupils in a piano concerto evening, assisted by an or- 
chestra under the direction of William MacPhail. 

Dr. James Davies, music critic of the Minneapolis Tribune, 
wrote as follows concerning the concert: “Each of these 





WILLIAM SIMMONS, Baritone 


Will Teach a Limited Number of Pupils at His New York Studio 


127 West 75th Street 


Phone Endicott 1185 














“Mr. Gunster has a lovely voice, of broad range and ex- 
cellently placed.”—Baltimore American, October 31, 1924. 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 











New Successful Songs By 


MANA-ZUCCA 


“THOSE DAYS GONE BY” 
“IN LOVELAND” 
“THE CRY OF THE WOMAN” 


CASSEL MUSIC COMPANY 
25 W. 42nd St,, N. Y. 


Anna Fitziu writes: 

Your “Cry of the Woman" 
is gorgeous. 
Dorothy Edwards writes: 
ut, In Loveland” is always a 


Cushman writes: 
"heat the Woman" is 
pes piece I've 


nak writes: 

I like your ‘Toccata’ im- 
mensely and shall be. glad to 
use it in my teaching. 
Louise Stal writes: 

The ‘Ory of the Woman” is 
unusual and interesting, also 
most dramatic. 





Also “Toccata” for violin featured by leading violinists 
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performers rendered a movement from a concerto, and the 
experience for them must have been of inestimable value, 
while it was an object lesson to every hearer to larn that a 
program, making no concessions to popular standards, could 
establish and maintain a high level of interest throughout. 
These pianists are winning something besides the mere inter- 
pretation of classic musical literature; they are gaining poise, 
concentration and a fine style. Not once through the pro- 
gram was there an inkling that to play before an audience 
was anything out of the ordinary; there was a bit of im- 
portant business on hand for each one and externals had 
little effect on them.” 

Dr, Nilsson, of the Minneapolis Journal, had this to say: 
“A gigantic task for everybody engaged in it and with 
everybody coming forth amid flying colors was the piano 
concerto evening with orchestra in which, last night at the 
West High auditorium, Mme. Bailey-Apfelbeck introduced 
seven of her pupils. This splendid pianist and pedagogue 
herself was the vital force backing it all, a second piano 
giving steadiness and roundness to it, while William Mac- 
Phail was the painstaking conductor. The soloists all car- 
ried through their part with the assurance born of presence 
of mind, There was in every performer not only assurance 
of poise and purpose, but also a remarkable accuracy of tone, 
attack and phrasing.” R. 


Rubinstein Club Ch Choral Concert 


The thirty-eighth season of the Rubinstein Club, of which 
Mrs. William Rogers Chapman is the president, held its 
first private evening choral concert in the ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria on December 2. The 150 excellent voices 
which make up this choral, under the efficient direction of 
William Rogers Chapman, musical director of the club, were 
heard to advantage in Oley Speaks’ Bells of Youth; My 
Lover He Comes on the Skee, by H. Clough-Leighter ; Cyril 
Jenkins’ Night in the Desert, which had to be repeated; 
Schubert's The Almighty; Dunn's Sing, O Sing; Deefns 
Taylor's Valse Ariette; Tyrolienne from William Tell, and 
a selection, Inspiration, by Otto Wick, dedicated to the Ru- 
binstein Club and given a delightful rendition here for the 
first time. 

The guest artist of the evening was programmed as Ru- 
dolf Laubenthal, but through a change in plans it was Allen 
McQuhae, the Irish tenor, who claimed the enthusiastic 
approval of the large audience. Mr, McQuhae sang three 
groups of songs, all of them delightful, in English, Irish and 
French. The English and French numbers were well re- 
ceived, but the Irish were conspicuous for the unanimous 
approval they were accorded. The charm of Mr. McQuhae 
in these numbers, as well as his clear fine tenor, was evi- 
dent in the characteristic Norah O'Neal, In Dublin’s Fair 
City and Molly Branigan, besides his many encores, Ralph 
E. Douglass accompanied him on the piano. 

The officers, directors and guests of honor received in 
the foyer at the close of the program, after which dancing 
ensued in the ballroom. 

The concert was a brilliant one, the 
gallery filled to overflowing. 

A special extra musicale, to meet and introduce the many 
new members who have joined the club this season, will be 
— on Saturday afternoon, December 13, in the Astor 

Gallery at two o'clock. The members will be admitted upon 
recognition, and guests tickets may be obtained at the door. 


Norden to Conduct Special Concerts 

N. Lindsay Norden will conduct The Philadelphia Or- 
chestra at two concerts in February in conjunction with the 
Mendelssohn Club of Philadelphia. Both concerts will be 
given in the Academy of Music, one under the auspices of 
The Philadelphia Forum, and the other the regular Men- 
delssohn Club subscription concert. Mr. Norden’s Silver 
Plume, which was given its first hearing in Reading last 
May, will appear on this program in revised form. Mr. 
Norden has also orchestrated the Mendelssohn Club’s Motto, 
sung before every concert of the club, and Dr. Gilchrist’s 
The Uplifted Gates, which will have its first hearing with 
orchestra at these performances. The Hymn of Praise, by 
Mendelssohn, will be given complete with the symphony 
preceding the choral parts. Brahms’ Song of Destiny will 
be the fourth number on this interesting program. 

The orchestra numbers 104 players and the chorus will 
consist of 200 singers, being augmented especially for this 
occasion, which is the fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the Mendelssohn Club. The soloists will be Ruth 
Rodgers, soprano; Richard Crooks, tenor, and Ethel Righter 
Wilson, soprano. 

These events are being looked forward to with consider- 
able interest inasmuch as concerts of this character are 
rare. The program is of especial interest, as two of these 
works will be heard for the first time, and The Hymn of 
Praise and Song of Destiny for the first time in a great 
many years. ‘ 


Nine Hutcheson Pupils Juilliard Scholarship 
Candidates 

Among the hundreds of piano students who were candi- 
dates for the Juilliard scholarships, nine were pupils of 
Hutcheson. Out of these hundreds of applicants thirty were 
chosen, and of these thirty all nine pupils of Hutcheson were 
successful. 

It is further interesting to note the activities of four of 
the young artist pupils of Hutcheson. 

Jerome Rappaport, the youthful boy prodigy, played the 
Mozart D minor concerto with the Barrére Little Symphony, 
November 30. On January 24-25, Frances Hall is appear- 
ing with the Orchestral Society, playing the Boyle Con- 
certo—the same concerto which Hutcheson introduced to 
New York and Brooklyn several years ago with the New 
York Philharmonic. Josepha Rosanska has been engaged 
for an appearance with the Minneapolis Orchestra in New 
Orleans, February 13, playing the Rachmaninoff concerto. 
In March, Muriel Kerr, a young Canadian, will play the 
Saint-Saéns G minor concerto with the St. Louis Or- 
chestra, 


Three New Ballads for McCormack 


Chappell-Harms, Inc., announces that during the coming 
season John McCormack will feature three of this com- 
pany’s new ballads, entitled: | Look Into Your Garden, by 
Haydn Wood; The Sweetest Call, by John Morrow, and 
What a Wonderful World It Would Be, by Hermann Lohr. 
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“There's that child at the piano again when she should 
be playing out of doors,” exclaimed the mother of a tiny 
mite of a girl seated at a great big grand piano. The child 
had to be almost literally dragged away from her beloved 
instrument so that she might get the outdoor recreation 
those who watched over her so lovingly, knew she needed. 

The youngster who so daringly toppled over the popular 
tradition that “children hate to practice” was none other 
than Frances Nash, now one of America’s foremost women 
pianists, and who, even in her baby days, found a strange 
fascination in the piano keyboard. This maze of black and 
white keys which much of the time seem to take a diabolical 
delight in defying the unskilled player to discover their 
treasured musical secret, held no terrors for this ambitious 
little girl. Instead, by some almost uncanny gift, she de- 
ciphered their secret even before she was old enough to 
“take lessons,” and her earliest musical endeavors were real 
pieces—-actually original creations—in which a rare appre- 
ciation for time and harmony and rhythm in music found 
self-expression 

Frances Nash “composed” music at the mature age of 
four and five years, and found her keenest enjoyment in 
this music-making : 

“I don't know where it came from,” she laughed, when 
asked whether her great love and talent for music repre- 
sented a reversion to type. 

“Of course various members of my family have cared for 
music, have been what you would call ‘musical,’ but I have 
never been able to discover anyone among my ancestors who 
wanted to use music as a means of self-expression.” 

After all why should it be any more necessary to attempt 
to trace the origin of talent in an American, than it would 
to attempt to pierce the hidden esthetic heritage of the genius 
manifested in the child Mozart, or as exemplified in the vir- 
tuoso gifts of a Hofmann or a Carreno? The main thing 
is to recognize the talent when it does show itself, 

But it is not so easy to cast a halo of romantic interest 


about one of our own musicians as it is to do this for a for- 
cign-born artist. The life of the foreigner, especially in 
the music world, is still surrounded by a glamour of dramatic 
contrasts—his childhood, his parents, his early environment, 
the beginning stages of his public career—all are food for 


the imagination, And yet is it not every whit as romantic 
when an American child is miraculously endowed with an 
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WHERE DOES IT COME FROMP 


By Henriette Weber 


intuitive knowledge of music, that most elusive of all the 
arts, and reveals a keen understanding and appreciation at 
an age when the normal mind can but stumble and srope? 

The story of Frances Nash, American pianist, is as color- 
ful as that of any foreign star who ever came out of the 
East, but there is no melodramatic background here to be 
sung to the tune of “from rags to riches” and counter- 
pointed by the parallel theme of “from poverty to glory.” 
The only one of these items having a real bearing on this 
story is the “glory” part of it. 

Frances Nash was born in a home of affluence and cul- 
ture. The grand piano of her babyhood from which she 
had to be dragged away for play, was but a symbol of her 
yJleasant environment. There was no need for ambition. 

ler ambition just blossomed naturally without other urge 
than her own native gifts. 

As she loved music, so she loved intensely other things, 
and her loves were many. For one thing she showered ar- 
dent devotion on her pets, one of 
which, in the accompanying photo- 
graph, she may be seen holding 
carefully while apparently lost in 
introspection. But above every- 
thing else she loved her piano, the 
mighty instrument that revealed 
itself to her as an intimate friend 
even before she was old enough to 
give expression in words to the 
emotions its beautiful tones aroused. 

As her musical gifts unfolded 
naturally, her earliest — strictly 
amateur efforts astonished and de- 
lighted all those who heard her. 
Good sense prevailed in her train- 
ing, and the precious gift was not 
allowed to be betrayed by “show- 
ing off.” And presently, at only 
five years of age, Frances came 
under the artistic influence of a 
great musician—one who, from the 
very beginning, developed the 
child's great talent toward a reali- 
zation of true musicianship and not 
mere piano playing. 

The standard so naturally incul- 
cated became Frances Nash’s con- 
stant ideal, and this ideal of genu- 
ine musicianship she has held 
before herself unswervingly 
through all the thick and thin of 
the battle which constitutes a suc- 
cessful concert career. 

In America we are learning to 
appreciate our own gifted yple 
more and more. The desire to 
honor our native artists is gradu- 
ally being jostled out of the propa- 
ganda stage with its blah and tin 
whistles, and being turned into a 
serious constructive business. Those 
who are largely instrumental in 
bringing this about are just such 
serious-minded, high-aiming musi- 
cians as Frances Nash. She played the piano in her naive, 
childish way, while still a mere infant, because she had to. 

She eagerly imbibed the resourceful teachings of a mas- 
ter, because she had to. 

She labored long and arduously on the high road toward 
virtuosity, again because she had to. 

Not the need for financial gain, not the desire to shine be- 
fore her fellow men and women, not the exciting lure of 
crowd applause, urged her to do this. It was something 
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“He is a product of New York teaching and 
it is evident in his playing that his instruction 
has been of the best. He approaches his tasks 
in an earnest, conscientious and musical spirit.” 
— American, November 22, 1924. 


“Mr. Lora played with good finger technic, 
ease and assurance of manner and no little 
musical intelligence.”—Sun, November 22, 1924. 
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dash and spirit into his work.”—World, No- 
vember 22, 1924, 


“He has the disciplined strength for wide 
range of dynamics, even to utmost delicacy.” — 
Times, November 22, 1924. 


“Mr. Lora proved to have the fleetness of 
fingers and ability to encompass technical diffi- 
culties necessary for an effective performance.” 
—Herald, November 22, 1924. 
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bigger, stronger than herself which carried her on through 
every obstacle of the laborious way which leads to art 
achievement. Through all the years there was a constant 
striving to acquire a true and genuine musicianship, which 
is a very different thing from mere brilliance of guche 
ance. It is the mastery which makes of technical facility 
but a useful tool wherewith to express the message of 
beauty the composer intended to convey. It signifies in- 


terpretation which is actually re-creation, in that there is 
something strongly individual seeking and achieving ex- 
pression. 

Frances Nash's life reads like a romance. 


Surrounded 











WITH FRANCES NASH. 
(1) Frances Nash at the age of two years; (2) her summer home in Heath, Mass. ; 
(3) a lucky cat. 


by beauty, showered with wealth, the allures of society 
never swerved her from her ardent purpose. Born in 
Omaha, Neb., her. family moved to New York City 
while Frances was still a child, and she spent the greater 
part of her girlhood in the metropolis. As the years length- 
ened her skirts and her pigtails, she played the piano while 
other girls of her age and in her “set” just played. And 
she studied other subjects too, which might help toward 
that always remembered goal of ideal musicianship. 

That is the secret of her success. She followed the un- 
failing recipé, laid down by more than one master, of work 
and then more work, and did this always with her eyes open 
for new impressions and a new insight into the far-reaching 
areas of the arts. 

Much of Frances Nash’s life has been spent in Europe, 
and she has found in French art and French music perhaps 
her keenest inspiration. There is a reflex of this in her 
own performance which has much of the polished fine- 
ness, the subtle charm, and the emotional grace of French 
art. And with it all she has remained a genuinely straight- 
forward American artist, too—honest, sincere—who dis- 
dains anything but the most real and true of musical art. 

The future of music in America calls for enthusiasm, al- 
though this pianist qualifies enthusiasm with this wise com- 
ment: 

“Of course, being an American, I have the greatest faith 
in the future of American music, and I am intensely inter- 
ested in compositions by our own creators of music. I 
do feel, though, that many of our own artists might do much 
more for the American composer if they preserved an un- 
flagging honesty in their zeal. As it is now, the American 
artist: is still too apt to forget to call his musical soul his 
own, and therefore religiously follows prescribed standards 
of artistic endeavor. He is somewhat afraid to stamp a 
new native work with unqualified approval without first 
finding another’s point of view. 

“Then, too, he follows the musical fashion of the times 
too awe When the fashion is to play Beethoven, he 
is a Beethoven worshipper. When French modernism is 
decidedly ‘in’ he administers generous doses of French 
music to his listeners. And if a tidal wave of popularity 
should happen to carry an American composer on its crest, 
the chances are the native performer would play the least 
of the new idol’s works with the same deadly earnestness of 


purpose, 

“The point I should like to make is, that a more thorough 
search for what is worth while among American com- 
position, and a free and frequent exploitation of their merits, 
will do more to make the American composer known and 
appreciated than all the organized movements in his behalf. 
It might well be appropriate to apply to the dissemination 
of native music the same principles that obtain in populariz- 
ing any other product. ‘Consumer demand’ must first be 
created before there can be any wide selling of that prod- 
uct. The American concert-going public must be made ac- 
quainted with the products of its native composers before 
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there can be created a widespread demand for hearing 
them. The ones to create this demand are the discriminating 
American performers.” 

Following many years of thorough preparation for her 
concert career there came the years ag rich reward, with 
the rapt attention of devoted thousands broken only to 
make way for vociferous applause. Success, praise, the 
highest honors of the music profession, have firmly en- 
trenched Frances Nash in a “foremost place among Amer- 
ian pianists.” And she is still very young, with the most 
«f life before her! 

At the close of her fourth triumphant tour of America, 
the pianist sailed for South America where her artistic 
success was repeated. She returned by way of Paris, and 
there became the wife of Major E. M. Watson, U. S. A, 
a friend of her childhood days, who was then stationed 
with the American forces in Europe. As Mrs. Watson, 
she and her husband are now making New York City their 
winter home, while the charming house in Heath, Mass., 
pictured here, is their summer residence. 

In a recent impromptu photograph a stunning white feline 
takes the place of the black puppy so solemnly clasped in 
the arms of the earlier Frances. The love for animals has 
gone right on through life, and also has helped to make 
Frances Nash an enthusiastic horse-woman. Riding is her 
favorite pastime. 

Her marriage is not to interfere with her career as artist. 
A solemn compact was made with the Major that “Mrs. 
Watson” is not stand in the way of “Frances Nash” nor 
to throw any obstacle in the way of continued professional 
activity on the part of this successful and well loved Amer- 
ican pianist. 


MacMillan-Biggs Joint Recital 


Ernest MacMillan, organist, and Claud Biggs, pianist, 
gave a matinee recital in the Wanamaker Auditorium, No- 
vember 25. Commencing with the organ toccata and fugue 
in F major (Bach), and ending with an arrangement for 
piano and organ of Brahms’ Variations and Fugue on a 
Theme of Handel, the program included organ works by 
Beethoven, Widor and Franck, interspersed with piano 
numbers, including Scarlatti, Bach, Beethoven and Chopin. 
Mr. MacMillan showed his complete mastery of the organ 
at the very beginning, playing the Bach work with great 
precision and euphony of outline; the phrasing in the fugue 
was done with a finesse which perhaps eclipsed any other 
number on the program, The subject, answer and counter- 
subjects followed in quick succession, yet at great variance, 
and Mr. MacMillan colors his numbers with variety of 
shades and dynamics. Mr. Biggs displayed a well schooled 
piano technic, his tone somewhat dry but never unpleasant. 
Perhaps he lacked temperament, yet the pieces he played had 
unity and well defined outline, The most interesting number 
of the afternoon was the final one for piano and organ, 
partly because the concert-goer seldom hears such an_en- 
semble, yet mostly because of the beauty of the composition 
and the authoritative way in which it was played; an 
arrangement of Chopin’s C minor study for piano and organ 
was added as an encore, and a good-sized and sympathetic 
audience applauded the artists. 
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Lee Pattison on Jazz 

Fritz Kreisler was quoted in a recent edition of the Eng- 
lish magazine, Punch, as saying that jazz was the jungle’s 
retaliation toward civilization. Famous folk are constantly 
giving their opinions on jazz with more or less tolerance. 
But Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, whose recitals with two 
pianos have made them popular favorites over the country, 
say that jazz is decidedly “the thing” and that all the talk 
of its being a recent mode of musical expression is wrong. 
One of their most important offerings, by the way, for the 
coming season is Prof. Edward Burlingame Hill's Jazz Con- 
certo. 

“Every country,” says Mr. Pattison, “has had its jazz 
‘feeling’ at some development of its history. Improvization 
is one of the main elements in jazz, and a good jazz player 
must be able to originate musical expression that fits in with 
the next fellow’s improvization, The Russian, Hungarian 
and Roumanian gypsies have been able to do this for years, 
their music throbbing with a restless communicative beat. 
To be eligible for the famous Peri or Monteverdi orchestras 
three hundred years ago, one had to be able to improvise 
correctly, 

“We think of ‘blues’ as a very recent addition to popular 
music. Richard Wagner composed a ‘blue’ chord for a mere 
graphic description of the word ‘blau’ in his opera, Tristan 
und Isolde. 

“T feel that it is absurd to take a highbrow attitude toward 
jazz. Jazz has borrowed tonal combinations here, there and 
everywhere, It has deliberately helped itself, for instance, to 
the tonal combinations from the Negro and the Indian, 
rhythm from the Congo River, color from the Slav, stopping 
_— and again to luxuriate in the harmonious senses of the 

emite.’ 


Two Christmas Concerts at Mannes School 


There will be two Christmas concerts at the David Mannes 
Mus‘c School this year instead of the single one generally 
given. As the enrollment of pupils grows from year to year 
it becomes increasingly necessary for Mr. and Mrs. Mannes 
to divide the concerts given for the student body on special 
occasions into two sections, those for the little children and 
those for the senior body. This year parts of Haydn’s Cre- 
ation and Bach’s Christmas oratorios will be given by Giulio 
Silva’s Ensemble Singing Class with the assistance of San- 
dor Harmati’s Senior String Orchestra at the concert for 
the older students, their parents and friends. For the chil- 
dren, the Junior Orchestra will perform works by Bach and 
Handel, Christmas carols will be sung, and Mr, Mannes will 
lead Haydn’s Toy Symphony, with the young pianists of the 
school playing the toy instruments. 


Ralph Cox’s Songs Frequently Featured 


Compositions of Ralph Cox, with the composer at the 
piano, were featured at a number of musical events recently. 
Somebody Loves Me, which has proven such a popular re- 
cital number, was sung by Florence Foster Jenkins before 
the Verdi Club at the Hotel Ritz-Carlton, and was so en- 
thusiastically received that the song had to be repeated. The 
Road to Spring, a brilliant new waltz song which is literally 
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bounding into favor, and Somebody Loves Me, were sung 
by Florence Otis before the Pleiades Club at the Hotel Bre- 
voort, the singer scoring a hit in both songs; the same num- 
bers were repeated by the popular soprano at a musicale in 
her Metropolitan Opera House studios. A dramatic rendi- 
tion of The Vendor of Dreams was given by Guido Nadzo, 
a Florentine actor soon to be featured on Broadway, before 
the Pleiades Club. The song’s unusual setting so adapts 
itself to the histrionic flights and unique personality of the 
young Italian that Nadzo’s ovation, on finishing the number, 
was little short of a furore. Aspiration and Where Roses 
Blow were sung by Pearl Hussey at the Warford musicale 
on November 7, the songs giving wide scope to the charming 
singer's style and temperament, Edith Romaine, New York 
soprano, recently sang Aspiration in Rio de Janeiro, scoring a 
unique success, 


Sibyl Sammis McDermid Sings Bergh Songs 


The intimate recitals continue without interruption at the 
Sibyl Sammis MacDermid studio on Riverside Drive. A 
feature of the latest of these, on November 24, was the 
singing by Mrs. MacDermid of four songs by Arthur 
Bergh: In June, Would You, Sweet Daffodil and The 
Hawthorn Tree. All are of much beauty and true musician- 
ship and one or two of considerable difficulty, The singer 
and Mr. Bergh, who presided at the piano, received much 
applause and praise at the conclusion of the group. Mrs. 
MacDermid was also heard in songs by Brahms and Strauss, 
the Air de Leonore by Godard, as well as in numbers by 
her husband. Louis Baker Phillips was the accompanist 
as well as the recipient of much appreciation upon the 
playing of several piano numbers. 


Harold Land Sings in Newburgh 


Owing to his success in the role of Elijah in Newburgh 
three years ago with the Oratorio Society, Harold Land 
has had three re-engagements in that city, the last on Octo- 
ber 19. The Daily News commented as follows: “The pro- 
duction was given with complete satisfaction before a large 
audience. Harold Land, a well known baritone, soloist of 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth avenue, New York, was the 
visiting soloist. Mr. Land has just returned from England, 
where he had great success, and his reappearance in New- 
burgh was welcomed with enthusiasm.” 

Diaz Meeting with Favor 

Rafaelo Diaz, Metropolitan Opera tenor, is meeting with 
an enthusiastic reception and crowded houses wherever he 
appears on his present tour through Texas. He has been 
asked to return next season. He appeared as soloist at 
the Wednesday Music Club, of Eagle Pass, Tex. on 
November 21. 





Herman Neuman Appearing as Accompanist 

During the past month Herman Neuman has appeared as 
accompanist for Elsa Stralia, Carlo Ferretti, Charles Gal- 
lagher, Paulo Gruppe, Estelle Carey, Nancey Gibbs, Josef 
Turin, Enric Madriguera, Charlotte Bergh, Louis Dornay, 
Rosalie Erck, Helen Yorke and many others. 
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Gerald Maas Discusses Cello Playing 


In a recent interview in a musical journal, Gerald Maas 
was asked to give his opinion on the art of playing the 
cello. Appended are excerpts from the salient remarks 
made by him: 

The cello, which has come to be a solo instrument “par excellence,” 
has not yet attained that deserved popularity which is claimed by its 
sister, the violin, To draw a good tone from the cello in the lower 
registers is not a problem of overwhelming difficulty, provided that 
the player is talented, but, when it comes to playing cantilenas, 
passages of great tonal range, with that perfect tone quality, intona 
.tion and rhythm that we admire so much in the great violin virtuosos, 
then the playing of the cello becomes a great problem, one which can 
be solved only by a gitted player who is willing to devote a great part 
{ his life to patient and methodical study. For, to attain the impeccable 
technic and degree of perfection which we hear so frequently on the 
violin, it is necessary to possess very great skill, in order to overcome 
the greater obstacles——-thicker strings, bigger extensions which the 


cello presents 

Ihe repertory of the cello is not so limited as many maintain; on 
the contrary we have innumerable beautiful concertos by Haydn, Saint- 
Saéns, Volkmann, Schumann, Dvorak, d'Albert, Lalo, etc.; an 
others of lesser importance but yet deserving to be played, by 
Davidoff, Molique, Popper. Then there are the beautiful old Italian 
sonatas by Locatelli, Valentin and Marcello; the classical sonatas of 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn; inumerable modern sonatas and solo 
pieces, such as the Variations sur un Theme Rococo by I'schaikowsky, 
and the Variations Symphoniques by L. Boellmann, and so forth and 
“ On 

It has been said that bravura passages performed on the cello do not 
sppeal to the listener to the same degree as those paves on the violin 
or piano. The reason usually given is that the characteristic quality 
of the cello is its serious oak beautiful tone color which is lost when 
the virtuoso attempts to perform light, gay, brilliant arabesques, 
such as are often heard on the violin, Now, it is my conviction that the 
cello responds brilliantly to all the technical demands made on it, 
provided that it is handled by a first class artist. | nfortunately, we 
irequently hear the player struggling and fighting with the instrument 
and producing a scratchy and raspy tone; but this is not due to any 
tault inherent in the cello but the bad training and lack of mastery 
and finish of the performer, 

I have heard the cello played in such a manner that every note was 
heard in its fullest beauty. Of course, few are the chosen ones who 
can play the instrument as it should be played. But that it can be 
played and made to sound as beautiful as the violin is manifest and 
imeontestable. This fact is being recognized more and more. The 
pepeerne of the cello is steadily increasing, even if it has not yet 


reached Parnassus. 


Clarence Eddy in the West 


A batch of press reports has been received telling of the 
successes Clarence Eddy has been having on the Pacific 
Coast. In San Francisco he played at the big auditorium 
and the Examiner reports that he played “masterfully,” 
which is to be expected. Especially commended is the or- 
ganist’s own arrangement of the Volga Boat Song and a 
new sonata by Felix Borowski. The Chronicle remarks 
that Mr, Eddy’'s recital “thrilled,” and has a good word to 
say for Mr, Eddy's custom of being kind to contemporary 
and native composers, speaking of the Borowski sonata and 
a Slumber Song by Lester Groom, 

Mr, Eddy also played in the Northwest, and the Port- 
land Oregonian devotes nearly a column to his recital there. 
The same reporter had an interview with Mr. Eddy, who 
mentioned the fact that this is his twenty-sixth tour to 
the coast (surely a record!) and twenty-six times across 
the ocean for recitals, where he has been showered with 
such honors as are accorded to few Americans, Mr. Eddy 
also stated that Americans build the best organs—a_ fact 
now well known and universally acknowledged. 

“Jazz,” said Mr, Eddy to a representative of the Oregon 
Daily Journal, “is perfectly legitimate, but it is not music 
when it degenerates into hideous noise.” According to the 
Portland Telegram, Mr. Eddy hesitates to name the great- 
est living American composer, but mentions, as among the 
foremost, Foote, Chadwick and Rogers. No one could be 
better qualified to speak on this subject than this distin- 
guished American organist, 


Juniors and Juveniles 

The National Bureau for the Advancement of Music has 
just issued a pamphlet of about fifty pages devoted to the 
interests of the department of Junior and Juvenile Clubs of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, giving the course 
of study for 1924-26 with programs and explanatory text 
The course of study would appear to this reviewer to con- 
sist largely of historical matter and appreciation. Long and 
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comprehensive lists of music in the various schools and 
periods and of various nationalities are given, with the 
names of the American publishers and information as to 
whether they are reproduced on talking machine records or 
on reproducing piano rolls, or both, There is also an ap- 
pendix giving an extended list of books to be read. The 
book is evidently intended as a guide to clubs and would 
appear to be extremely valuable and an important contribu- 
tion to the musical education of America, 





Herbert Witherspoon Artist in Blossom Time 


Knight MacGregor, an artist from the Herbert Wither- 
spoon Studios, made his debut recently as leading baritone 
with the Shubert production of Blossom Time, in which he 
plays the part of Franz Schubert. Mr. MacGregor is re- 
ceiving excellent critical praise, both for his acting and 
singing. According to the Wilkesbarre Record of Novem- 
ber 13, he acted and sang the role in a masterful manner. 
It was the opinion of the Wilkesbarre Times Leader that 
“Mr. MacGregor gave to the portrayal of the life of Schu- 
bert almost an air of personal contact with the master. His 
acting was studied and his voice blended remarkably well 
with that of Mitzi.” The Allentown Chronicle News was 
equally enthusiastic, stating that “Knight MacGregor de- 
serves special mention. He was at his best both as a singer 





“May Peterson charmed with the perfect 
music of her tones, her delightful stage 
presence, and the beauty and novelty of 
her songs. The almost celestial purity 
and sweetness of Miss Peterson's tones, 
the smoothness and delicacy of her modu- 
lations, her flexibility and vivacity made 
everything she sang a joy. It is rare for 
a soprano of the coloratura type to have 
such beauty of tone in the lower and 
middle register. She sang with mar- 
velous clearness of enunciation. She was 
recalled after every number.” 


The Lincoln State Journal said the above 
about May Peterson, soprano, formerly 
Opera Comique and Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piane Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 





and an actor. His deep rich baritone had its own appeal. 
He is an artist of the first caliber.” Scranton, Pa., also 
praised the young singer highly, the Times critic comment- 
ing in part as follows: “As Schubert, Knight MacGregor 
gave an excellent character study of the great composer. 
His rich baritone was heard to great advantage in several 
solos and his conception of the emotional possibilities of his 
exacting role was done with a master touch.” One of the 
comments in the Scranton Republican was to the effect 
that Mr. MacGregor as Schubert gave a strong performance, 
and a striking resemblance to the accepted likeness of the 
great composer made the character all the more vivid. 


Jeanette Vreeland “Was Supreme” 

After Jeannette Vreeland’s recent appearance in Winston- 
Salem, N. C.,, the critic of the Winston-Salem Journal wrote: 
“The concert was all that could be desired and the large 
crowd showed its approval by terrific outbursts of applause 
at frequent intervals. Jeannette Vreeland delighted the au- 
dience with her wonderful voice.” The Twin-City Sen- 
tinel stated: “Miss Vreeland and her chorus received prob- 
ably the greatest ovation ever rendered an artist by a Win- 
ston-Salem audience. She was supreme.” 
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Grace Hofheimer Pupils in Recital 


Grace Hofheimer, concert pianist and teacher, presented 
a large number of her pupils in recital at Wanamakers’ 
Auditorium, New York, on November 26. The program 
contained standard works which were well presented by the 
young pianists, 

Ruth Rosenszweig, who opened the program with Pre- 
lude and Fugue in A minor, Bach-Liszt, scored a success and 
was obliged to give four encores. She, together with Miss 
Hofheimer, closed the program with a brilliant rendition of 
Saint-Saéns’ Danse Macabre for two pianos. Betty Ber- 
gener played Grieg’s Elfin Dance; Sylvia Deligdish was 
heard in Soldiers’ March, Schumann; Lucille Hermann gave 
Drolleries by Von Wilm; Eleanor Pomerantz played Bour- 
rée, Bach, and Knight Rupert, Schumann; Miriam Klar 
was heard in an original composition of her own entitled 
Magic Dance, as well as Valse by Grieg; Irwin Hermann 
rendered Solfeggietto by C. PH. E. Bach; Josephine Mara- 
tea gave Beethoven's Fiir Elise, and Moment Musicale in F 
minor, Schubert; Doris Pomerantz, a talented child of ten, 
played effectively a group of three numbers comprising 


‘ sonata No. 3 in C major by Mozart, the Prelude in B minor 


by Chopin, and The Fountain by Schytte; Lucille Yellin 
rendered Grieg’s Papillon; Arnold Goldberg was heard in 
Sonata Pathétique (first movement), Beethoven, and Chopin's 
valse in C sharp minor; Helen Leinkram gave Prelude in 
F minor, Chopin, as well as Poem by MacDowell; and Ger- 
trude Behen played a group containing Jazz Study by Hill, 
Prelude G minor by Chopin, and Romance by Sibelius. In 
the first named number, which was for two pianos, Miss 
Hofheimer assisted. 


Norfleets Close Six Weeks’ Tour 


The Norfleet Trio closed its southern tour with a concert 
in Richmond, Va., before the Richmond Woman's Club, on 
November 17. The Richmond Times-Dispatch says of the 
concert that “their ensemble playing is a magnificent thing,” 
and the News-Leader writes as follows: “Their work is 
unusual in its sympathetic accord, in the perfection of en- 
semble, in balance and precision and all those subtle and 
indefinable qualities that make for fine playing in chamber 
music. They are all very young, and their playing has fresh- 
ness and verve, fine musical feeling, and a freedom that is 
unusual with perfection of ensemble; the performance of 
the Schubert trio was especially moving. It was, in its en- 
tirety, a very delightful and satisfying concert, and set a 
high standard for the season.” 

A growing enthusiasm for chamber music is reported 
by the trio, which played to twenty-five hundred people at 
the University of Oklahoma, to two audiences of 1,250 each 
at the Mississippi State College for Women, and to ca- 
pacity houses elsewhere, 

The Norfleets’ six weeks’ tour included engagements 
in Virginia, Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma. They will remain in New York until Jan- 
uary 20. 








Baetz Memorial Fund at Regneas Studio 


The Anna Baetz Memorial Fund, for the erection of a 
studio at the MacDowell Colony, Peterboro, N. H., had a 
sale of various articles recently, that of November 21 be- 
ing at the New York studios of Joseph Regneas, where 
during the afternoon, hundreds of interested purchasers 
patronized the affair. Hostesses were Mrs. James H. 
Brice, Lilian K. Brice, Mrs. Sara Hargreaves, Mrs. David 
Burr Luckey, Mrs. Joseph Regneas, Marguerite Ross, Mrs. 
Herbert C. Smyth and Mrs. S. Mortimer Ward. There 


was music, and tea was served. 


Ethelynde Smith Booking for Southern Tour 


Recent engagements closed for Ethelynde Smith's eighth 
tour of the South include recitals in January at Nash- 
ville. Tenn.; at Tennessee College, Murfreesboro, Tenn., 
at Poplarville, Miss., under the auspices of the League of 
Women Voters, and at Wilmington, N. C., under the aus- 
pices of the Sorosis Club, 
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“Mr. Dittler played with a simple unaffected style which 
brought out most effectively the lyric character and poetic 
qualities of most of his offerings. His tone was good, his 
legato excellent and his able technic encountered no insoluble 
problems. In short, his recital was an enjoyable one, with 
able accompaniments from Mary Elise Dittler at the piano.” 
—W. J. Henderson in New York Sun, November 18, 1924. 


“Mr. Dittler's playing was that of a thorough artist, with 
a clear and pure tone and a technic not aiming at display, 
but none the less skillful."—New York Herald Tribune, 
November 18, 1924. 


_“Herbert Dittler is certainly a good musician whose at- 
titude is sincere and scholarly. His tone was pleasing, in- 


tonation true, while his left hand negotiated the fleet pas- 
sages with agility and precision.”—Grena Bennett in New 
York American, November 18, 1924. 


“Mr. Dittler is a substantial and sound player. His in- 
terpretations are scholarly and inviting. His intonation is 
accurate. Mary Elise Dittler provided sympathetic accom- 
paniments.”—Frank H. Warren, Evening World, November 
18, 1924. 


_ “Mr, Dittler’s technical command is capable and his style 
is decidedly pleasant. Mary Elise Dittler seconded him 
well at the piano.”—Deems Taylor in New York World, 
November 18, 1924, 


Available for Joint Recitals with MARY ELISE DITTLER 


Address Secretary HERBERT DITTLER 


302 West 78th Street, New York City 
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Many Appearances for Goodson in London 


At the opening concert of the Royal Philharmonic Society 
at the Queen’s Hall, Katharine Goodson was the soloist, 
playing the stupendous Brahms D minor concerto under 
Furtwangler’s direction, when a capacity audience enthusias- 





KATHARINE GOODSON, 


tically applauded her. November 27 she gave a recital for 
the Duo Art at Aeolian Hall, at which time some of her 
own records were interspersed in the program. December 
4 she played for the faculty and students of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music and December 9 she gave another recital at 
Wigmore Hall. 

Early: in January Katharine Goodson leaves for her first 
European tour since the war and her appearances include : 

January 7, Vienna; 10, Munich; 13, Dresden; 16, Berlin; 
19, Vienna; 21, Vienna; 24, Munich; 27, Brussels; 30, Am- 
sterdam; February 3, Paris; 6, Amsterdam, and 8, Brussels. 

Miss Goodson will return to London in time to play the 
Tschaikowsky B flat minor concerto at Queen’s Hall with 
the British Women’s Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
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Gwynne Kimpton. The pianist will return to America in 
November, 1925, for an extended tour of Canada and the 
United States, 





President of Panama Praises Sykora’s Playing 


The following eulogy of Bogumil Sykora by the President 

of Panama was published in the Star and Herald: 
; Panama, August 11, 1924, 

Bogumil Sykora: 

_I attended the concert you gave at Balboa on the evening of the 
sixth of this mcnth, and never before, notwithstanding the tact that 
I have traveled quite often and heard many artists, never before had 
I felt flowing out of my heart the most tender sentiments as when your 
bow brought out of your cello the sweet and unknown harmonies, In 
The Swan by Saint-Saéns, in the menuetto by Beethoven, in the 
Serenade by Roever, in the etude by Chopin, you made me feel I 
was listening to the promises of my hidden hopes and that there re- 
turned to me the gone memories of my youth, You raised my soul, 
on wings of sublime desires, to regions very high, where I thought 
I pennguee the divine harmonies that men hope to hear some day. 
I heard the whispering, tender voice of man; its tender and endearing 
expressions, its vehement eagerness, its sad sighs and mournful lamen- 
tations . . . just as its songs of joy with the return of its vanished 
illusions and its ecstasy after its triumphs. .. . 

Hearing you in the Humoreske by Dvorak, I have cried, remembering 

the well known drama by Fannie Hurst. 
“A laugh of life 
With a tear behind it... . ” 
And Leon Kantor again played the violin. 

You are a magician, Sykora! Listening to you it happened to me 
what the great Alfieri says of himself when he heard music: “I thought 
I could see the sketch of all the illusions and hopes of my youth, my 
desires and enthusiasms, my misfortunes and defeats, my triumphs 
and happiness.” 

Good-bye, Sykora. 

(Signed) 

General Carvallo, prefect of Caracas, Venezuela, pre- 
sented Sykora with a silver baton bearing the coat of arms 
of Venezuela, 


Becisario Porras. 





Terry Praises Marie Dimity 


“I was charmed with Miss Dimity’s voice the first time I 
heard her, and I asked her to sing my songs because I knew 
she could do them as I wanted them done; at rehearsal she 
demonstrated that fact most thoroughly. A charming girl.” 
Thus wrote Robert Huntington Terry, composer, the refer- 
ence being to a presentation of his songs at a recent affair 
of the Musician's Club held at Chickering Hall. Marie 
Dimity is fast establishing herself as a singer of fine attri- 
butes, thoroughly satisfactory always, leaving a memory of 
musicianship and a beautiful voice combined, 





DeKyzer Studio Activities 

Marie deKyzer has some beautiful voices in her present 
class, which is increasing weekly, A feature of the studio 
is the Monday afternoon tea, when she presents one or more 
singers, qualified pupils, in songs and arias, so accustoming 
them to singing for an audience. Fortnightly she gives ¢ven- 
ing musicales, presenting an entire pupils’ program, 

Mme. deKyzer recently sang twice in Bridgeport at the 
leading Methodist church, and on November 30 in the As- 
bury M. E, Church of Allentown, Pa. She is a great favorite 
at both these large churches, 


13 
Martin Franck Celebrates Birthday 


Martin Franck, formerly stock exchange broker, pho- 
tographer and musical manager, celebrated the seventieth 
anniversary of his birth recently. Being a disciple of old 
Leary and Thoreau, he still hikes fifteen miles on only one 





TWO PICTURES IN ONE OF MARTIN FRANCK 
meal a day. In the meantime, if the gas wagon doesn't 
get him, he expects to duplicate his three score and tenth 
birthday, and eventually be consigned to the angels or Old 
Nick. 


Luigi von Kunits Having Active Season 
Luigi von Kunits is having a busy season in Toronto con- 
ducting the New Symphony Orchestra, teaching, and doing 
local recital work. During the current season the orchestra 
of which Mr. von Kunits is conductor is giving a series of 
ten twilight concerts on alternate Tuesdays. The date of 
the first concert was October 14 























NEW YORK 


NEW YORK EVENING SUN, September 26. 

Mme. Paggi is an important addition to Mr. Gallo's 
forces, in which the disinterested observer does not 
expect to find singers of the highest rank, She will be 
accepted as an artist of more than common merit. 

Her voice is light, as is the habit of agile voices, and 
it has abundant range. The singer made no hesitation 
about taking the high E flat in the closing cadence of 
Sempre libera, and it was a good tone. She sang gener- 
ally in tune and with a clear and very pleasing tone. 

Her legato was good, and while there was some ques- 
tionable phrasing it was perhaps within the limits of 
artistic liberty, 

Mme. Paggi is undoubtedly a singer of experience. She 
knew quite well the traditions of Violetta and held the 
stage with an air of authority. The quality of her light 
and limpid voice and the unquestionable attractiveness 
of her singing will surely make her one of the stars of 
Mr. Gallo’s organization. 


NEW YORK TIMES. 
She made a pleasing impression as Violetta and was 
warmly applauded by the audience for her yocalization. 


NEW YORK EVENING WORLD, Friday, September 26 

She fully came up to the expectations of the San Carlo 
audience displaying a clear voice that was well handled. 
Fortune Gallo heard the coloratura sing with the Chicago 
Opera as a guest artist last year and signed her immedi- 
ately. Her success last night showed his good judgment. 
Few of his singers have met with a more enthusiastic 
reception. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN, September 26. 

Tina Paggi is the unusual name of an unusual soprano 
who was introduced last night at Jolson’s Theatre in the 
San Carlo Company's production of La Traviata. She 
brought youth, quaint charm and a voice of much beauty 
to the role of Violetta. 

In the first act’s elaborate arias she varied the pattern 
of the too familiar yocal embroidery and so introduced 
new and not unbeautiful designs. Her top notes, more- 
over, were true and of beautiful, bell-like tone. Six 
recalls and some lovely flowers were accorded her after 
the Sempre Libre air. 











TINA PAGGI 


“The charming little coloratura has a beautiful voice and her man- 
ner is very lovely.”—Evanston (Ill.) Courier. 


Comments of critics of only a few cities: 


NEW YORK POST, Sempember 26. 

She made a good impression, though evidently some- 
what apprehensive of a metropolitan premiére. Her 
voice and manner showed her to be no novice and she 
quickly became assured by the kindly applause, and 
gave a very good routine performance, singing the high 
and sometimes difficult arias with fluent sureness and 
ease, 


NEW YORK TELEGRAM AND EVENING MAIL, Sep- 
tember 26. 

To the eye she made about the best Violetta I remem- 
ber. She acted with restraint and grace, and her claims 
to pulchritude were more urgent, if less spacious, than 
those put forward by some very famous singing women. 
Her voice is fresh and boasts good metal. Her top notes 
pierced high heaven. The working part of the voice was 
often of delightful quality, and not a little of the music 
she delivered with decided neatness. At any rate, it was 
an ingratiating stellar debut here for the ‘“‘new”’ soprano. 

A considerable audience seemed especially moved by 
Mme. Paggi’s contribution. And one thing must be set 
down emphatically, it was a pleasure to hear, and often 
to see, La Traviata in a house whose dimensions are 
suited to its best effect. 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE. 

As Violetta, Miss Paggi proved, in general, a valuable 
addition to Mr. Gallo’s forces, with a smooth, clear voice 
of the coloratura type, with a bref that carried far, 
with a capacity for the higher altitudes. Her acting, in 
general, seemed appealing and effective. 


PHILADELPHIA 


THE PHILADELPHIA EVENING BULLETIN, 


November 14. 

Miss Paggi won favor, being a youthful and attractive 
Gilda and singing fluently. Her voice is light, but soars 
easily to lofty heights and attained some brilliant effects, 
sustaining several unusually high tones, notably in the 
florid Caro Nome aria. 


THE PHILADELPHIA RECORD, November 14. 

Tina Paggi sang her difficult role with surprising 
beauty, and even the highest notes were handled with 
artistic facility. Besides, she made a gracious appear- 
ance and showed considerable dramatic ability. 


NOW ON TOUR WITH SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY. 
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CUMBERLAND, 
CUMBERLAND DAILY. 

Tina Paggi, last season's guest star with the Chicago 
Opera, won the audience from her first appearance. In 
the lesson scene, her singing of Charmant Oiseau from 
The Pearl of Brazil, was so magnificently done that the 
audience stopped the opera with its applause until Miss 
Paggi responded with an encore—the ever-popular La 
Capinera (The Wren). Her singing of Una Voce Poco fa 
and her duet with the Count were high lights of a re- 
markable display of coloratura artistry. The highest 
notes were taken with an ease and an abandon that few 
sopranos can equal, and her imitations of the flute were 
Se tee Miss Paggi will not soon be forgotten in Cum- 


verland. 
SAGINAW, MICH. 

SAGINAW NEWS-COURIER 

Tina Paggi, prima donna, is a true lyrical soprano, 
with a volume and range of voice that has to be heard 
to be credited. Her tone is sweet, clear and true, and she 
has the real artist's gift of dramatic expression. Nothing 
more vocally beautiful than her rendering of The Last 
Rose of Summer could very well be imagined, and listen- 


MD. 





ing to Tina Paggi's rendition of this fine old song 
brought a feeling of congratulation that Flotow had 
the wit and wisdom to boldly “lift’’ both words and 


melody, and to interpolate it where it 
had been written for this opera. 


fits as though it 
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FRASER GANGE TALKS OF HIS WORK 


14 

Fraser Gange, baritone, arrived in America in August of 
last year, coming for the Pittsfield Festival as the guest of 
Mrs. Coolidge. He saw Judson, the manager, in October, 
at his request, and was persuaded to remain here for the 


cason. In spite of the lateness of the season when his 
appearances were announced, he got a great many dates. 
In several places—notably Montreal—he secured immediate 
return engagements. He is now back again, after a sum- 
mer abroad, and finds himself in such demand—and, inci- 
dentally, likes the country so much—that it would not be 
urprising if he remained here permanently. 

Mr. Gange says the business of music is better organized 
here than any other place in the world of which he has any 
knowledge. He says that there are, perhaps, 3,000 halls in 
l‘ngland, not more than 200 of which are in regular use 
for musical presentation—concert giving. 

Asked about relative earnings here and abroad, . Mr. 
Gange said fees for concert appearances were smaller in 
England, but that the accompanist was provided, and that 
commissions would amount to no more than ten per cent. 
Still Mr. Gange acknowledged that probably America is a 
larger field for the concert and recital artist, and, in spite 
of rather considerable outlays, the net income would proba- 
bly mount up to more than could be made anywhere abroad. 

The—to us Americans—puzzling question of Ballad Con- 
certs came into the conversation, and Mr. Gange expressed 
the belief that the old style Ballad Concert was going out 
of fashion and a decidedly improved public taste develbping 
a series of song recitals where the programs were of the 
very best. The Ballad Concerts seem to have “been con- 
ducted by the publishers to introduce their publications, and 
appealed to a public that is the same as the popular public 
anywhere 

All returning travelers who have been to Australia give 


decidedly glowing accounts of the concert customs in that 
country, and if London Ballad Concerts are a mystery to 
the uninitiated, certainly Australian concert setries arg still 
more so. When one thinks of the amazing thing that it 
means for an artist to give nearly two hundred concerts in 
the few cities of Australia and New Zealand in a single 


season, as Mr. Gange did, one is simply stunned with as- 


tonishment. Mr. Gange himself says he does not account 
for it. He states that an artist is either welcomed. and 
given an endless reception, or not liked, and in that case 
there is little for him to do but give up and go home. 
Such a large number of concerts means, of course, long 
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series of concerts in each city. Mr. Gange, for instance, 
gave as many as twenty concerts in a single city—which 
would be impossible in America, no matter how much of a 
public favorite the artist might be. 

His programs were often largely controlled by requests, 
and he received many letters, sometimes as many as fifty, 
asking for a single song. As to the taste of the Australian 
public, Mr. Gange found it always of the best. Particu- 





FRASER GANGD. 


larly were the people fond of songs with good lyrics—Stev- 
enson, Tennyson and other real poets being preferred to 
lesser lights. 

Mr. Gange said he had a return engagement at Perth, 
West Australia, during the hot season, when the thermome- 
ter during the day was going regularly up to 105 degrees. 
The wind felt as if it was coming out of the mouth of a 
furnace, says Mr. Gange. He was cautioned that he might 
have his trip in vain, but he found a ready welcome in 
spite of the heat. Perth, says Mr. Gange, is about as far 
away from anywhere as any civilized place could be. It is 
separated from the more populous eastern part of Australia 
by an immense stretch of bush or desert, and it seems to 
have caused Mr, Gange some wonder that so much excel- 
lent art could find its way to a place so isolated. He re- 
marked upon his surprise at finding there a young artist 
_ as complete a repertory as one might expect to find in 
“urope. 

Speaking of the place music should have in the public 
mind and in the world of business, Mr. Gange told of a 
business man who once remarked to him: “Yours is a very 
useless profession,” 

“Do you think so?” replied Mr. Gange. “I must say 
that I cannot share your view. Quite apart from its 
spiritual side, which may or may not be appreciated as hav- 
ing any material value, you must acknowledge that our pro- 
fession of music sets in motion an immense number of 
forces that are purely material—business, if you like. We 
concert performers are, after all, the commercial travelers 
for publishers, composers, instrument makers, and even 
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Dresden, 


“Dr. H. L....... Piano Evening Ashley Pettis. 
gifted American pianist gave or 


ABILITY WITH SENSITIV 


EXPRESSIVE LEGATO. Thus he was equipped to 
Minor—G Minor and Intermezzo B Flat Minor) as we 
convincing embodiment. 


deeply felt third movement with its rich and colorfully 
the listener a deep impression. MR. PETTIS WAS I 


STEINWAY PIANO 





Lauded by German Critics in Recital in Berlin, 


Characteristic Review: 


From “Hamburger Nachrichten,” Monday, Sept. 15, 1924. 

In the Kleine Musikhalle, Ashley Pettis, an extremel 
iano evening. THIS ARTIST COMBINES A THOROUGH TECHNICA 
MUSICAL FEELING. ON THE ONE HAND HIS PLAYING IS REN- 
DERED ANIMATED AND DRAMATIC BY HIS POWERFUL BUT NEVER UNBEAUTIFUL TOUCH; 
ON THE OTHER HAND MR, PETTIS HAS AT HIS COMMAND A TENDER AND GENUINELY 
give to several compositions of Brahms (Rhapsodies in B 


THE RENDERING OF BACH’S CHROMATIC FANTASY AND FUGUE IN 
POINT OF PURE TECHNICAL ACCOMPLISHMENT WAS A MASTERLY PERFORMANCE, which 
at the same time disclosed a rather richly modern conception of Bach. With great love and sincerity the artist 
hefriended quite a number of the compositions of his countrymen. 
American composers (men and women). Among these the most decidedly valuable was the “Sonata Eroica” (op. 
50) of MacDowell, The thematic material of the four movements of this work and its development attests an 
ingenuous intellectual and interesting inventive gift. There stands out especially the original scherzo and the 


PLETE INTERPRETER OF THIS SONATA. An astonishing feat.of memory was the nny, Sed the pro- 
gramme which lasted without intervals more than two hours completely independent of notes. 
astic applause ‘of the audience occasioned the tireless artist’s giving several encores. . . .” 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 
Fisk Bldg., N. Y.—Penn. Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


PET TIS 


PIANIST 


Hamburg 


as the “Davidsbiindlertanze” of Schumann a superlatively 


The program showed no less than eight 


tential melodies. The composition does not fail to give 
EVERY WAY A REMARKABLE AND COM- 


enthusi- 
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paper manufacturers. We use railroad trains and hotels, 
we use advertising mediums.. We bring out a great many 
people—millions—who use transportation of one sort or 
another. Even if the spiritual side of our work were 
worthless, we would still useful citizens,” 

And he might have asked the business man how many 
people he habitually set in motion? The business man 
might be surprised at the results of comparative investiga- 
tion. 

Mr. Gange has a busy season ahead of him. Between 
lesser dates, he has five with the Minneapolis Orchestra; 
he does the Ninth Symphony; he does Moussorgsky’s Peep 
Show with the New York Symphony, and is being demand- 
ed for engagements he cannot possibly find the time for. 
He will tour this season the East and Middle ie 


Milan Lusk Plays for Roumanian Queen 

Milan Lusk, upon his return to the United States after 
an unusually successful concert tour of Europe, was ap- 
proached by a representative of the Musica, Courter re- 
garding his trip. Mr. Lusk expressed satisfaction at the 
receptions accorded him in various parts of Europe, where 
he appeared as soloist, and particularly when he played 
before Queen Marie of Roumania, and her court at the 
summer palace, Pelisor in Sinaia. This recital came about 
unexpectedly, said Mr. Lusk. The Duchess Lakovary, pri- 
vate secretary to Her Majesty, arranged an audience which 
took the young violinist direct to Roumania upon his land- 





MILAN LUSK. 


ing in | On arriving at Sinaia, the Monte Carlo of 
Roumania, Mr. Lusk met the wife of an opera conductor 
of Bucharest, who was assigned to accompany him. The 
trip to the villa, however, was carefully guarded. A car- 
riage was at the disposal of the young artist to convey him 
to Castle Pelisor, which is situated in a particularly beau- 
tiful park surrounded by pine forests with the Carpathian 
Mountains close by. Despite the fact that instructions were 
given for his unobstructed entrance to the park, the car- 
riage was stopped by a sentry who insisted upon his iden- 
tification, after which Mr. Lusk was permitted to proceed 
until he reached the Corps di Garda, when a repetition of 
the foregoing was again experienced. 

On reaching the palace, he was ceremoniously ushered in. 
All around were servants and lackeys. Mr, Lusk was 
greeted by Procopio, first lady-in-wating, who escorted him 
past many courtiers and invited guests to the grand stair- 
case where Queen Marie stood, dressed in a brilliant red 
skirt and embroidered peasant costume, with a turban 
trimmed with pearls and diamonds. She expressed delight 
at the opportunity to converse in English with Mr. Lusk. 

The recital then began with a program made up of num- 
bers chiefly by foreign composers. The Queen sat on a 
cushioned chair about fifteen feet from the violinist. Her 
majesty is an ardent admirer of music, which, to her dis- 
pleasure, is not shared by her children. During the inter- 
mission refreshments were served. The Princess Ilyana, 
who then entered with a number of girl friends, also con- 
versed in English with the recitalist. 

Silence prevailed during the entire program and there was 
no applause after the various numbers. The Queen com- 
plimented the soloist and expressed delight at his art. At 
eleven o'clock Her Majesty arose, thanked the artist, bade 
Sag poo to all, and retired to her suite after presenting 

r. Lusk with two autographed photographs of herself. 

Several days later the violinist received a flattering let- 
ter from Her Majesty’s secretary. 


Woodman Likes Giese-Gray Songs 


R. Huntington Woodman writes enthusiastically of Laura 
C. Giese-Gray’s little volume entitled Ten Mother Goose 
Nursery Rhymes. These little songs have been worked out in 
the simplest manner, yet each one is filled with imagination, is 
tuneful and has just the right psychological touch that in- 
stinctively appeals to a child. They would make a charming 
gift to any nursery of bright, intelligent children. While 
there are dozens of such compositions published each season, 
rarely has one been received for review which has met with 
such instant favor. Mr. Woodman’s letter is as follows: 

“I like your little Kindergarten songs very much. They 
are melodious yet very simple and should fill a want. ; 
Thanking you for your songs and your interest in the club, I 
am, Yours very truly, (Signed) R. H. WoopMan.” 





Gradova’s Scriabin Devotees 


Gitta Gradova apparently has brought to the surface 
many of the Scriabin devotees. Before her recent New 
York recital, she received many letters requesting Scriabin 
encores. The requested works, if played end to end, would 
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ELVIRA DE HIDALGO 





Soprano Coloratura 


STRIKING 
DEBUT 


at the Metropolitan 
Opera confirms years 
of European successes— 


The New York Papers of November 28: 


On the stage where Hidalgo had so shrilly piped as a 
17 year old girl in her former debut, March 17, 1910, 
there reappeared after many years a woman ripened and 
matured in voice, physique, personality and art. Spanish 
from toes to eyebrows, with an assurance won on the wide 
world’s stage, she was on terms with the holiday night house 
before a note was sung. Her parlando passages, flirtatious 
and smiling, made the talky recitatives go like the snap of 
the whip to a thoroughbred. A voice it certainly was, such 
a voice of the people as you’d hear in Seville, and the audi- 
ence applauded it—The Times. 


A very pleasing coloratura soprano, smooth and fluent, 
able to round out ornaments and ride the loftiest notes, such 
as the high F in “Una voce poco fa,” to the delight of the 
spectators. She made a very favorable impression. 

—Herald-Tribune. 


The interesting feature of the performance was Mme. 
Elvira de Hidalgo’s Rosina. Her florid passages were ex- 
ecuted with ease and accuracy. The intonation in her 
chamber aria, Una voce poco fa, was excellent and she 
executed a high F with faultless technic. Her Rosina pos- 
sessed charm, and proved to be adequate, musicianly and 
vivacious.—Sun. 


She has gained immeasurably in richness of tone and 
vocal agility. It would be difficult for any singer to make 
this opera significant at this stage of the musical game, but 
this spontaneous and refreshing performance at least suc- 
ceeded in making it more interesting.—W orld. 


Mlle. de Hidalgo has returned with much experience 
to her credit in foreign lands. As Rosina she presented a 
very agreeably-toned, light lyrical voice, with facility and 
charm in the rapid passages.—A merican. 


It is long since the role has been enacted here by one 
stamped so authentically with the Spanish form and fea- 
ture; long, too, since it has been acted with such unflagging 
vivacity, such delicacy of touch, such archness and volatile 
espiéglerie. Senorita de Hidalgo’s delivery of florid song 
attests a comprehensive knowledge of the accredited tricks 
of the trade. She revealed a pleasant assortment of decora- 
tive patterns and delivered them with fluency, brilliance 
and with excellent taste. In the lesson scene she contributed 
a really distinguished performance of the Dinorah shadow 
song and topped it off with a Spanish song by Chapi, dash- 
ingly delivered. Her acclaim by a large house could 
scarcely have been heartier. She promises to be a genuine 
acquisition.—Telegram and Mail. 


Senorita de Hidalgo also sings with the Chicago Civic Opera and is available for concerts this 
season and next. 


Management: S. HUROK, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Laubenthal to Begin Concert Work 


The Metropolitan Opera Company, which is considered 
the greatest operatic organization in the world, has achieved 
its great fame through its ability to find and engage the 
gieatest artists in the world. It has had the world’s greatest 
tenors, chief of whom was Enrico Caruso. Particularly dif- 
ficult was it to find tenors to fill the roles of the German 
repertory—tenors who would embody the ideals that are 
demanded in such roles and at the same time win the ap- 
proval of this discriminating public. Not since the time of 
Max Alvary, the great German tenor, who appeared at 
the Metropolitan long ago, did this organization have a 
German tenor who could arouse the enthusiasm of these audi- 
ences—not until the arrival of Rudolf Laubenthal. 
Unknown, unheralded, this youthful, young, gifted artist 
came here last season. He made his debut as Walter von 
Stolzing, and the audience suddenly and quickly realized that 
a tenor of the first rank had made his bow. Laubenthal’s 
name was the topic of discussion and praise the next day. 


He was found to personify all the qualifications so necessary 
for these parts and yet so lacking in most tenors—a voice of 
the rare and pure quality, and unlimited range, artistic inter- 


pretation and keen intelligence, and, most of all, a strikingly 
handsome appearance—a combination rare amongst opera 
tenors 

In former days it was not uncommon to expect of a tenor 
nothing more than a beautiful voice, but nowadays must 
have also the background of a general education, refinement 
and culture. »Mr. Laubenthal comes of one of the aristocratic 
families of the City of Dusseldorf, of the Rheinland Prov- 
ince, where he was born and where his father was a leader 
of the city government. For eight years he served devotedly 
thé cause of science in Munich, Strassburg and Berlin, where 
he attended medical courses, In Berlin he left the medical 
science and entered the world of art. A lucky star led him 
to the great Lilli Lehmann, who had no rival as an operatic 
singer, and whose reputation as a teacher was just as high 
The director of the German Opera House in Berlin had his 
attention called to the promising young artist. He engaged 
him and gave him a debut—his success was beyond all ex- 
pectations—but then came the war, which for years pre- 
i His appearance last year before 


vented his artistic activities 

the American public brought him a most decided success, 
The Metropolitan management was quick to realize that it 
had in Laubenthal not only a tenor to portray German he- 


roes, but also an artist of unusual histrionic abilities. He 
can portray Radames in Aida just as brilliantly as Walter 
von Stolzing. His repertory at the Metropolitan Opera 
House this season and future seasons will not be confined to 
German repertory. 

In his concert tour of the United States, which is now be- 
ine hooked under the management of Annie Friedberg, he 
will include programs of German, Italian, French and Amer- 
ican composers, as well as German Lieder, of which he is 
reputed to be a master. It is predicted that his concert ap- 
pearances will prove even a greater success than bis cperatic 
appearances at the Metropolitan. He will make his New 
York debut on the concert platform in the month of Feb- 
ruary at Carnegie Hall. H. 


Beethoven Piano on View 


Lotta van Buren, the American artist whose recitals on 
old instruments have been gaining considerable attention, 
has recently acquired an interesting old instrument to add 


to her already notable collection—this is the Streicher piano 


which was given to Beethoven in 1796. It will be recalled 
that the Stein family of Vienna greatly befriended Bee- 
thoven, and it was the daughter of this family, Nanette, who 
was particularly devoted to him. She married Streicher, the 


manufacturer of this piano, and doubtless her good offices 
were involved in this gift to the great master. Beethoven's 
appreciation was set forth in a letter now in the museum 
in Munich, which reads: “I should have to dissemble if I 
did not tell you that it is too good for me. And why? 
Because it deprives me of my freedom to create my own 
tones,” 

The piano came to America in 1923 after a wrangle of 
many months with the German authorities connected with 
exports. It was brought here by a German lady in whose 
family it had been for seven generations. Deciding to re- 
turn to her native country she set about to secure an owner 
for her beloved instrument who would cherish it even as 
she and her family have. She found such a person in Lotta 
van Buren, whose life is devoted to propagating classic 
music on the actual instruments for which it was written— 
and who is intolerant of fake harpsichords and all other 
travesties upon old instruments, 

The piano is now housed at the office of Miss Van Buren’s 
manager, Catharine A. Bamman, 53 West 39 Street, New 
York, and upon application for admission cards, is on free 
view to all music lovers and students on Wednesday after- 
noons 


Gigli Likes Cilea Aria 

Of all the arias and songs which he knows, Benia’ 1ino 
Gigli says that he prefers to sing the Lament of Fred ica, 
from Cilea’s Arlesiana, At a benefit concert in. Nuples 
several years ago he first sang this aria. Mascagni was at 
the piano, but when it was time for him to sing the Lament, 
Cilea surprised Gigli by getting up from his seat in the au- 
dience and going onto the stage to play the accompani- 
ment. Of course, the surprise had been pre-arranged by 
Mascagni and Cilea. 





Butte Enjoys Opera For First Time 
Butte, Mont., November 28.—Butte music lovers enjoyed 
their first taste of opera last week when Florence Macbeth 
with her concert company appeared at the Broadway Theater 
The charming singer in an irresistible program of operatic 
excerpts from Rigoletto and Lucia di Lammermoor was re- 
corded as giving one of the most entertaining evenings the 
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city has known in recent years. Assisting Miss Macbeth 
were George Roberts, whose accompaniments, solos and di- 
rection of the Wolf-Ferrari one-act opera, The Secret of 
Suzanne, won for him genuine admiration and applause ; Carl 
Rollins, both im solo numbers and the character representa- 
tion of Count Gil, most excellently presented; Edward 
Wharten, with an inimitable impersonation of Sante, the 
dumb servant, and the string ensemble represented by 
Messrs. Sopkin, Braverman and Beidel in particular. B 





M. T. N. A. CONVENTION 
PLANS ARE ANNOUNCED 


The tentative program for the Music Teachers’ National 
Association Convention, to be held at St. Louis, December 
29-31, is completed. The subjects to be discussed this year 
cover a wide range. There will also be conferences on 
college music, public school music, community music, or- 








CHAPPELL-HARMS, Inc., 


NEW BALLADS 


Appearing on the programs of 
these prominent artists 


JOHN McCORMACK 


I Look Into Your Garden 
Haydn Wood 


The Sweetest Call 
John Morrow 


What a Wonderful World 
It Would Be 
Hermann Lohr 














REINALD WERRENRATH 


Go, Lovely Rose 

Roger Quilter 
The Bubble Song 

Martin Shaw 


Brown Bird Singing 
Haydn Wood 








COLIN O’MORE 
Casey the Fiddler 
Haydn Wood 
Brown Bird Singing 
Haydn Wood 


What a Wonderful 
World It Would Be 


Hermann Lohr 








The endorsement of these songs by such 
prominent artists is in itself reason- 
able proof of their real merit. 

















gan and choral music, history of music and libraries, tests 
in music intelligence, piano and voice. The conference 
leaders so far selected are Heinrich Bellamann, Harold L. 
Butler, Edward B. Birge, Peter W. Dykema, Chas. N. 
Boyd, J. Lawrence Erb and William Benbow. 

The local committee at St. Louis, under Ernst C. Krohn, 
chairman, has made arrangements for the entertainment 
of the visiting members by a series of musical and social 
events that promise to add much to the pleasure of the 
three days’ session. 

Membership in the M. T. N. A. is open to all interested 
whether professional musicians or not. Annual members 

y a fee of $4, half of which is for a copy of the Annual 

roceedi1 ss. Partial members may pay a fee of $2, re- 
ceiving a .icket to all sessions of the annual meeting, but 
without vote. Applications for membership may be made 
to D, M. Swarthout, secretary, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kan., or to the treasurer of the association, Waldo 
S. Pratt, 86 Gillette Street, Hartford, Conn. Life mem- 
bers are enrolled upon the payment at one time of $50. 
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Haensel & Jones’ Artists Active - 

Francis Macmillen, American violinist, opened his Ameri- 
can season with a recital at Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
November 25. This month he is concertizing in the Eastern 
states, particularly New York, and among engagements 
will appear as soloist with the Syracuse Symphony Orches- 
tra on Tiecentior 13.. During January he goes south as far 
as Vicksburg, Miss., where he gives a recital on February 
3 for the Vicksburg Matinee Music Club, and as far West as 
Cape Girdrdeau, Mo., where he will be heard under the 
auspices of State Teachers’ College. Important appearances 
on this southern tour include a recital for the Matinee Musi- 
cale of Owensboro, Ky., on January 15, and at Jackson,: 
Tenn., on January 3. During March he goes as far West 
as Lawrence, Kans., where he will play at the University of 
Kansas on March 16. 

Thelma Given’s tour took her as far west as St. Louis, 
Mo., where she gave a recital for the Apollo Club on No- 
vember 25. Important appearances for this popular artist’ 
included a joint recital with Louis Graveure in Hartford, 
Conn., on December 5. 

Socrate Barozzi, Roumanian violinist, opened his season 
with*an,.a ance in Brooklyn in concert on October 4. 
Oétober 2 he gave a recital in Boston at Jordan Hall and 
October 28 in New York at Carnegie Hall. November 14 
he gave a recital in Orchestra Hall, Chicago; November 17, 
in Lexington, Ky., in concert, and was soloist at the opening 
concert of the New York Haarlem Philharmonic Club at 
the Waldorf-Astoria on November 17. On November 23 
he gave a recital in Cleveland. He was scheduled to appear 
early this month in concert in Fitchburg, Mass. Among 
other important engagements booked for this artist are a 
joint recital with Nevada Van der Veer in Somerville, N. J., 
on January 8; in concert at Albany, N. Y., on January 22, 
and as soloist with the Syracuse Symphony on February 28. 

Hans Kindler ned his season early, making several 
appearances with the Rich-Kindler-Hammann Trio, includ- 
ing the Pittsfield Festival. On October 4 he gave a cello 
rec'tal in Aurora, N. Y., and on October 9-was heard as 
soloist with the New York Symphony Orchestra at the 
Worcester Festival. In New York he appeared at the dedi- 
catory concert of the new Chickering Hall on October 22. 
During November the artist appeared twice with a trio com- 
posed of John Powell and Sascha Jacobsen, besides him- 
self, in Savannah, Ga., on November 10 and in Mansfield, 
O., on November 20. He also gave a joint recital w-th 
Kurenko in Lowell, Mass., on November 14; a joint recital 
with Ernest Hutcheson in Cleveland, O., on November 18, 
and appeared with the Rich-Kindler-Hamman Trio in Phil- 
adelphia on November 23. This month he is booked to ap- 

ar in recital at Hampton, Va.; in joint recital with Wanda 

ndowska in Washington on December 11, and as soloist 
w:th the People’s Symphony in New York on December 20. 
During January he will also make two appearances with the 
Rich-Kindler-Hammann Trio besides individual appearances. 
His most notable February appearance is as soloist with the 
Sey gl Symphony Orchestra in Chicago on February 27 
and 28, and in March as soloist with the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Washington and Baltimore, on March 
2 and 3 respectively, : 


Hilsberg’s Recital December 14 


Ignace Hilsberg, Polish pianist, who came here several 
years ago and has met with considerable success in his re- 
citals both in New York and in other cities of the East 
where he has played, announces a recital at Aeolian Hall, on 
the afternoon of December 14. Mr. Hilsberg will play an 
interesting program, including a group of classical numbers, 
several transcriptions by Godowsky, and some modern works 

Recently Mr. Hilsberg played the Tschaikowsky concerto 
with the Newark Philharmonic Orchestra. He also played} 
for the benefit of poor German children at the Hotel Astor, . 
and at a large reception given by Mr. and Mrs. William May 
Wright at their home, 867 Madison avenue, on the evening 
of November 23, in honor of Mr. and Mrs. O. S. Guinniss. 
Other. artists on this latter occasion were Odette Leuduc, 
soprano, and Paul ‘Leyssac, recitalist. 


Autumn Musicale at Cincinnati Conservatory 


The alluring title, An Autumn Mucicale, caused many Cin- 
cinnatians to pause and wonder at the delightful music pre- 
sented nowadays on children’s programs. What a_ vast 
improvement upon the Etudes and Studies and Exercises of 
our youth! Here, on Wednesday afternoon, November 26, 
the little folks who have been making such good progress 
under the guidance of Clara Gregory Bridge of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music played such charming things as 
Autumn Winds, The Foggy Dew, A Basketful of Nuts, 
Bonfires, The Wind in the Pines, the Jack o’Lantern, Now, 
Robin, Lend Me Thy Bow, The Hawk Swoops on High, anJ 
others equally as fascinating. And the young musicians 
playing this interesting program were Florence Flaherty, 

rances Raschig, Rebecca and Elizabeth Cox, Olive Dye, 
Martha Gale, Jane Wisemall, Cecelia Abe, Mary Jane Gower 
= Masters Paul Kramer, Robert MacMillan, and Burns 

wing. 


Pollikoff’s Second Recital 


Max Pollikoff, violinist, will reappear at Aeolian Hall for’ 
a second recital on Friday evening, December 19. He will 
play Brahms’ A major sonata, Walter Kramer’s Symphonic 
Rhapsody, several Wieniawski pieces, his own Notturno, the 
Popper-Auer Spinning Song, and the Introduction and 
Rondo Capriccioso by Saint-Saéns. He will be accompanied 
by Samuel Chotzinoff. 


Pattison and Maier Here December 14 

Lee Pattison and Guy Maier will be the featured piano | 

duetists on December 14 at the Henry Miller Theater with | 
Barrere’s Little Symphony Orchestra. 
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Dupré Tells About His Tour 


“I want to be an organist, just like my papa,” said little 
Marcel Dupré to the great pianist Anton Rubinstein over 
a generation ago in the small city of St. Ouen, France. 
In due course of time this has come about, for no one will 
deny that Mr. Dupré is one of the leading organists of the 
world. The writer found him and his bride of three 
months at an uptown hotel, having arrived only two days 
previously. The day after their arrival he gave a recital 
for the National Advertising Club at Hartford, Conn., 
where enthusiastic admirers entertained them. Two days 
later occurred the Wanamaker Auditorium concert, with 
its first performance of his new Passion Symphony, the 
success of which has already been noted. 

“Have you many engagements booked?” he was asked. 

“So many I cannot begin to remember them. Novem- 
ber 20 (also duly recorded) I give a recital at Yale Uni- 
versity, playing works by Bach, Franck, my new symphony, 
and a study by Jepson, the Yale organist. A growing de- 
mand for combined organ and orchestra works is evident, 





Hall photo 


MARCEL DUPRE. 

and | am engaged for several such, among them in De- 
troit with Gabrilowitsch and in Cincinnati with Reiner, 
where the entire program consists of both organ and or- 
chestra combined. I well recall playing in the Music Hall 
of Boston under Monteux, as well as in Philadelphia under 
Stokowski, when at the latter engagement we had an audi- 
ence of 18,000 people. 

“During July I was happy to entertain Lynnwood Farnam 
in Rouen, France, where my father is organist of the old 
Gothic church; here Mr. Farnam gave a morning recital, 
playing classic and modern music with impeccable technic 
and good taste. Composing my new works and prepara- 
tion of programs for this, my third American tour, occu- 
pied all summer.” 

“What about American organs?” 

“They are the best and most complicated of any in the 
world. The Austin organ in Cincinnati, which I will play 
February 1, is a beautiful instrument, and in Cleveland 
there are a number of modern, up-to-date organs, so that it 
is a genuine pleasure to play them.” 

“Have you seen the Liverpool (England) Cathedral 
organ ?” 

"Yes, and this Willis organ is splendid; I expect to 
play it next year.” 

At this juncture, Mr. LaBerge, of Montreal, his manager 
for Canada, arrived, and it being evident that Mr. Dupré 
had much to do, the writer quickly withdrew, amid the 
echo of much French conversation by the three. 


Vera Curtis at Newark 


There has been inaugurated this season at the Newark 
(N. J.) Athletic Club a series of concerts on Sunday after- 
noons which have proved a successful innovation. The im- 
mense dining hall is cleared of its tables, and chairs are 
placed facing the dias at the east end, thus forming a beau- 
tiful and impressive setting for the program, 

Cn November 23, Vera Curtis gave a program of arias 
and songs, arousing the audience to such enthusiasm that she 
nearly doubled her program before her listeners would re- 
lease her. 


' Gange a Favorite in New York 


Fraser Gange can’t stay away from New York for long. 
He has at least four appearances there this month, the first 
two being with the New York Symphony Orchestra on 
December 4 and 5, when he introduced Moussorgsky’s The 
Peep Show, a satirical work for baritone and orchestra. 
On December 12 he sings for the Lewis and Skye Society, 
a Scotch organization, and on December 16, for the Christ- 
ian Science Institute. 


Edwin Swain to Sing in Nova Scotia 


According to a report from his manager, Annie Fried- * 


berg, Edwin Swain, baritone, will make his first concert 
trip to Nova Scotia the third week in January, singing in 
four different cities. 


Mestechkin Teaches Mana-Zucca Toccata 


Jacob Mestechkin, violin pedagogue, is teaching Mana- 
Zucca’s Toccata to many of his pupils, and his artist-pupils 
will program it in concert this season. 
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After having stood at the 
top of his profession in Europe 

for many, many years, this extra- 
ordinary artist visits America for 
the first time, and in consequence of 







his unqualified success has decided to 

remain until the end of Spring, and will 
return to us in Oct., 1925, to remain for the 
season. After his modestly announced recital 
he was immediately engaged for the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House Concert, November 23; the 
Musicales at the Hotel Plaza, New York; the 

f Hotel Ritz-Carlton, New York, and by Rachel 
VA Kinsolving for a Chicago Recital, December 18. 
Culled from the New York press opinions: 


Pianist Captured the Imagination and Won His Hearers Completely 
Mr. Liebling is a pianist of MATURE AND POWERFUL 
STYLE, bringing all possible force to bear in the climaxes. Softer 
passages were played with fluency and a SINGING QUALITY 
OF TONE. Technical skill and shading also marked a performance 
which continued with Chopin—New York Times, Nov. 20, 1924. 
Mr. Liebling evidently felt his composers deeply and played 
them with all the sincerity and passion there were in him. They 
had been his life study, part of the air he breathed, responsible for 
the whole of his musical beliefs. He INTERPRETED BACH 
WITH AUTHORITY; the SCHUMANN FANTASIE WAS 
NEARER TO THE#aNTENTIONS OF THE COMPOSER 
THAN MOST PIANISTS SUCCEED IN GETTING. 
—New York Herald and Tribune, Nov. 20, 1924. 


ARFISTIC SENCERITY, MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE 
and piano experience were the keynotes of the recital. Applause 
and encores took their accustomed course. 

—New York American, Nov. 20, 1924. 

Mr. Liebling covers the entire dynamic field. HE RANGES 
FROM THE SOFTEST TONE UP TO CLIMAXES WHERE 
HE BECOMES THE AUTHOR OF THE KEYBOARD. He 
is a serious interpreter; everything with him is clean cut and precise. 
One feels the pianist is getting at the real meat of the compositon. 

—New York Evening World, Nov. 20, 1924. 

.... and PLAYS THE PIANO WITH THE HIGHLY 
EXHILARATING MANNER OF ONE IMPETUOUSLY 
BREASTING SEETHING AND TURBULENT WATERS. 
Moreover, Mr. Liebling is a JUPITER TONANS AMONG 
PIANISTS.—New York Telegram and Eve. Mail, Nov. 20, 1924. 

All of his readings were marked by PENETRATING IN- 
SIGHT, POETIC DEPTH and ORIGINALITY OF CON- 
CEPTION. THERE WAS NO MOMENT THROUGHOUT 
HIS, PROGRAM DURING WHICH HE LOST THE DEEP 
ATTENTION OF HIS ENTHUSIASTIC AUDITORS. He 
did some EXQUISITE TONAL PAINTING IN SCHU- 
MANN’S FANTASY, and again in Chopin’s compositions there 
were passages exemplifying BEAUTIFUL PIANO PLAYING, 
BETTER THAN WHICH NO ONE HAS NEED OF HEAR- 
ING.—New York Sun, Nov. 20, 1924. 


I was very much impressed by the artist’s STYLE AS AN, IN- 
TERPRETER, A DESIGNER, WHO BRINGS OUT ALL 
THE TENDER THREADS OF A COMPOSITION WITH 
AN ASTONISHING CLEARNESS AND INSIGHT, AND 
SOMETIMES EVEN THE HIDDEN MIDDLE VOICES. 
HE IS A CREATOR OF POWERFUL IDEAS. THE ART- 
IST’S TECHNIQUE IS OF A VIRTUOSO TYPE. HIS PAS- 
SAGE WORK IS OF TEMPESTUOUS CHARACTER, VERY 
EFFECTIVE AND EVOKES MUCH -ADMIRATION. 

—New York Staats-Zeitung, Nov. 20, 1924. 


For dates, fees and full information, apply to 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


“LITTLE ARNOLD” SEGALL, AS SAVANNAH, GA., KNEW 
HIM, RETURNS FROM EUROPE AS “ARNO THE GREAT” 





His Long and Earnest Study Here and Abroad Equipped Him for His Successful Concert Appearances Later—Now a 
Full Fledged Artist, He Will Make His New York Debut in Carnegie Hall on January 14—His 
Interesting Career 


Arno Ségall doesn’t sound like an American name; never- 
theless, it is. The young violinist, who is soon to try his fate 
native country after waenens notable success in 
Europe, was born in Savannah, Ga., and that southern city 
is still his home 

Arno was one of those children who take to music nat- 
He began playing the piano—without having taken 


in his 


urally 
any lessons—when he was about five, and a year later he 
had picked up tune after tune, all by ear. 

His mother was a logical woman. She felt that the 


obvious talent for music which he had should be developed. 
She was afraid that it would be hard work to get him to 
since he could play practically 
so she got him an instrument he 
violin; and when he was seven 


study the piano seriously, 
anything he heard by car, 


knew nothing about—the 
years old he began studying with Rudolph Jacobson, a 
teacher well known in Savannah, who laid the groundwork 
for what he has done since 

He rapidly developed the same aptitude for the violin 
which he had shown for the piano. In a year or two the 


youngster was playing in little concerts in his home city, 
Along came the war and Arno Ségall rapidly attained to 
local fame as a volunteer in many of the benefit concerts 
which were given in Savannah. Once he played with a 
string orchestra that was assembled for a particular occa- 
sion. A visiting pianist, who was on the same program, 
noticed the particularly fine tone of one of the first violins 
and inquired as to who was producing it 
Gores to Evrore 

“That must be Arno Ségall,” somebody told him. So he 
hunted up Arno’s parents and told them that such undeniable 
talent deserved to be developed. So it was decided to bring 
“little Arnold,” as he was then, to New York, where he 
began to work under Alexander Bloch and with Mr, Bloch’s 
former teacher, the veteran Professor Leopold Auer. For 
two years he remained here. Then he went to Europe, first 
to César Thomson at the Conservatoire at Brussels, gradu- 
ating from the violin class with a diploma which bore that 
rare sentence, “avec la plus grande distinction.” Next, for 
further development, he went to Berlin and remained there 
several years, working with that fine master, Willy Hess. 
Hess was very much interested in his young pupil and 
extremely enthusiastic about him, so much so that when 
the youngster was ripe, the master gave his pupil the rare 
honor of conducting for him in many of the ten concerts 
One of the 


with orchestra which he gave in Germany. 
programs, for instance, was made up of nothing less than 
the E major Bach concerto, the Brahms concerto and the 


Glazounoff concerto—quite a mouthful for any violinist, 
not to speak of a decidedly young one, just making his 
debut. Besides all these orchestra appearances, which won 
him success wherever he appeared, there were numerous 
recitals no less successful 

Then it was time to begin to think of coming home. 
First England must be tried out, so on October 24 of this 
year Arno Ségall gave a recital in Queen's Hall, the prin- 
cipal numbers on his program being the Glazounoff con- 
certo and a Handel sonata. These went off so well, criticisms 
were so good and the hearers so enthusiastic, that there was 
a second recital, on November 17. This time the Men- 
delssohn concerto, the Bach Chaconne and the Brahms D 
minor sonata were the principal numbers. The success of 
this second recital was no less marked than the first, so it 
was with a great deal of satisfaction and confidence for his 
success here at home that he boarded the Mauretania for 
the first time in several years and came back to Savannah, 
where he is now having a short rest and renewing old 
acquaintances and friendships. 

To Desut In JANUARY 

His introduction to America will take place on January 

14 at Carnegie Hall. There are numerous recitals and 


concerts to follow during the balance of the season, to none 
of which he looks forward with more interest than his first 
appearance in his native city, when he plays for the Jewish 
Council of Georgia on February 18, and will have the 
opportunity to show his fellow citizens that the little boy 
fiddler whom they remember has now developed into a 
full-fledged artist who had no trouble in conquering a dozen 
of the musical centers of Eur 

“He really had most unusual success in his European con- 
certs,” said Manager Daniel Mayer, who was sitting by 
as the Musica Courier representative chatted with Arno 
Ségall. “You don't need to take my word for it. These 
clippings will prove it,” and he held up a handful of them 
from leading Central European and London papers. 

Arno Ségall, whose success hasn't spoiled him at all, 
laughed. 

“Well,” said he, “perhaps it was due to what happened to 
us after my very first concert in Europe. It was at Dessau. 
My accompanist and I came back to the hotél very happy 
over the success of the first venture, for the audience had 
been.extremely kind. We shared a big double room together 
at the hotel and sat up, quite exc ited, talking things over. 
It was warm, so I tried to open a window before I got 
into bed, but only succeeded in breaking a big pane of glass. 
‘Scherben bringen gluck’—broken fragments bring luck— 
said I, quoting the German proverb, and I ran across the 
room and jumped into bed. Bang, went two of the springs 

more luck! So perhaps that accounts for it, after all.” 


Dubinsky Musical Art Studio Pupils Play 


Piano, violin and cello numbers made up the November 
23 pupils’ concert at the Dubinsky Musical Art Studios, 





VLADIMIR DUBINSKY. 


New York, those taking part being pupils of Miss Solomon- 
off and Messrs. Pressman, Cherniavsky and Nicholaieff 
(piano); Messrs. Kreinin and Cherniavsky (violin), and 
Dubinsky (cello). In the order of their sogenssnce, they 
were: Nathan Temsky, Frances Wiener, telle Bram, 
Florence Bram, Nathan Hykin, Pearl Nusbaum, Philip 
Ehrenstein, Gussie Temsky, Kate Hofstein, Rose Samovsky, 
Flora Benson, Sammy Selikovitch, Julia Bemko, Vincent 


1924 


Torrusio and Rose Grossman. Some of those who deserve 

cial mention are Sammy Selikovitch, Vincent Torrusio, 
Fo ra Benson and Fanya Solomonoff, the last-named 
being a member of the faculty. An invited audience which 
overflowed into the corridors and outlying rooms listened 
with attention and every evidence of enjoyment. In the 
short time since returning to the metropolis Mr. Dubinsky 
has built up an institution of musical worth and importance. 


December 11, 





Opera-Players Inc. Buys Property 

The Opera-Players, Inc., with Enrica Clay Dillon as 
general director, purchased. property last week at 222-224 
Grove Street, New York City, through the Realty Firm of 
Lee and Carter. Building will begin og ges and the 
future home of the Opera- Players will be ready in the 
spring. This is the first time, it is believed, that an organi- 
zation as young as the Opera- Players, Inc., has been put 
on so firm a basis. The great importance and advantage of 
having its own theater lies in the fact that rehearsals 
can be held uninterrupted and performances can be given 
for any number of days or weeks desired. The new build- 
ing will also house the properties and scenery, and studios 
for private lessons with the director general, Miss Dillon. 
Since the formation of the Opera-Players, Inc., the or- 
ganization has been using the private studio of Miss Dillon 
at 15 West 67th street, and will also continue there until the 
new theater is ready. 

It is the object of the board of directors and its general 
director to take singers who are preparing themselves for 
an operatic career, and, through the Opera-Players Theater, 
give these singers New York appearances where not only 
can, their talent be heard by the critics and musical world 
at large, but also where an actual experience in operatic 
work can be had at the same time. In fact, the contract 
with the Opera-Players calls for twenty appearances during 
the year. The uniqueness of its purpose is what has at- 
tracted the attention of all serious musicians. The greatest 
thing, however, which has been accomplished is the buying of 
the property on Grove street. Here the Opera-Players will 
be a distinct unit and can develop singers histrionically who 
otherwise perhaps would go the way of so many young 
singers, into oblivion for the reason that there are so few 
outlets in America for the young operatic singer to gain ade- 
quate appearances and, most important of all, training in 
their individual roles. Congratulations to this musical in- 
stitution! If the working policy meets with the same suc- 
cess as the securing of this valuable piece of property the 
organization will soon make itself worthy of recognition not 
only locally but also throughout the country. 


Elinor Whittemore a Busy Artist 


Elinor Whittemore, violinist, has been hurrying about 
from place to place of late, busy with out-of-town engage- 
ments. A recent appearance was at the Lyceum Theater, 
Ithaca, N. Y., as assisting artist to Marguerite D’Alvarez. 
A few days later she was at Evansville, Ind., sharing a 
recital program with John Charles Thomas. Following 
was a solo recital at Freeport, Ill. 


Macmillen with Syracuse Symphony 
Francis Macmillen, who recently gave a Carnegie Hall 
recital, will be soloist with the Syracuse Symphony Orches- 
tra on December 15. Among other artists who will appear 
with the up-state organization are Ethel Leginska, Yolanda 
Mero and Socrate Barozzi. 


Laros Plays at Birmingham School 
Earle Laros appeared in recital at the Birmingham School 
on November 22, when his program featured the MacDowell 
Keltic sonata. The pianist was so well received on this 
occasion that negotiations are pending for a reéngagement 
next year. 


Abby Morrison Pleases Boston 


When Abby Morrison appeared as Giulietta in The Tales 
of Hoffmann in Boston with the San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company, the Boston Globe stated that her attractive per- 
sonality as well as her capable singing pleased the audience.” 


























“He has a technic of great brilliancy and resource in which 
normal tone of fine quality, incisive rhythm and uncommon 
agility, strength and independence of finger are conspicuous. 
His reticence in the use of mere pedal effects was a noticeable 
feature of his playing.”.—Wm. Henderson in the Sun, New 
York, October 25, 1924. 


“He treats composers with respect . . 
had a delightful air of simplicity and gayety. 
group, which included two Goossens pieces (for the first time), 
was triumphantly capped by a Prokofieff toccata. 
beautifully neat execution exactly suited the Chopin group 
which he had chosen.”"—New York Times, October 25, 1924. 


October 25, 1924. 

“Unlike many pianists, Harris cannot be dismissed with a 
nod. There is individuality to his playing, individuality and 
a sort of wry humor... 
largeness that Brahms piano music demands and yet with 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc. 


TOMFORD HARRIS 


A Pianist of Rare Attainments 


nice variety of emphasis."—Edward Cushing in the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, October 25, 1924. 


. the Haydn sonata 
The modern 


Mr. Harris’ 


“Tomford Harris Skillful Pianist at Aeolian Hall. ... Had ho sys 4 “ - : 
thoroughly competent technical skill with expressive ca- gence. Kreisleriana was interpreted with exquisite poetical 
pacity to flavor it."—M. Perkins in New York Herald Tribune, rare a . —Paul Le Flem in the Comoedia, Paris, France, May 


The variations were done with the 


“Paris has set the seal of its approval on a young pianist, 
Tomford Harris, who for the better presentation of the range 
of his talent chose a widely varied program. 
manifested an authority and a musical intelligence of the 
highest order.”—Journal des Debats, Paris, France, May 14, 
1924. 


“Tomford Harris gave evidence of a vibrant musical sense 
and profound feeling, together with technical gifts already 
of a very surprising nature. Bach's Prelude and Triple Fugue 
was played with clearness of style and with marked intelli- 


“He possesses fine qualities of power, of rhythm, of expres- 
sion. His technique is remarkably sure. 
light of the greatest difficulties."—Le Monde Musical, Paris, 
France, May, 1924. 





Mr. Harris 


He literally makes 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Maurice Rosenfeld in Chicago Daily 
News, Dec. 3, 1924 


MUZIO BRILLIANT IN 
VERDI'S LA TRAVIATA 


By MAURICE ROSENFELD 

When Verdi composed his opera La 
Traviata he must have had in mind just 
such a singing actress as Claudia Muzio. 
While this opera has been heard many 
times and with many coloratura sopranos, 
none of them within memory gave to the 
musie such brilliant tone quality or such 
intensity of power, nor did any of them 
play the solo with such dramatic realism 
as did Muzio last evening at the Audi- 
torium Theater, where the opera was pre- 
sented for the first time this season. 

Mme. Muzio apparently put her whole 
soul into her music and brought forth its 
midnineteenth century dramatics most 
graphically. She also showed that her 
voice is well produced and that the florid 
musie was not at all foreign to her vocal 
gifts. These passages were sung with 
tonal purity and remarkable flexibility. 
She received a genuine ovation after each 
act. 





Chicago Tribune, Dec. 3, 1924 


Enthusiasm of 
Old Stirred 
by Traviata 


Miss Muzio enlightened and illustrated 
the character of Violetta with a thousand 
details of pantomime and expression. In- 
cidentally, her glorious voice was a fine 
example of what a success a dramatic 
soprano can make of this customarily 
eclerature part. 


Paul R. Martin in Journal of Commerce, 
Dec. 3, 1924 


Mme. Muzio proved her versatility and 
her artistry in no uncertain way. Here 
is a dramatic soprano—a great Aida, a 
great Tosca—stepping into a part which 
we generally regard as purely coloratura, 
and singing it with such splendid effect 
that she was forced to come before the 
curtain time and again as the house 
stormed its approval. Mme. Muzio sang 
it as a lyric part, but the ornamentations 
which the coloraturas gave it were not 
missed. This artist has done notable 
work all season, but in view of her 
achievement last night, one is inclined to 
believe that this was her greatest triumph. 


Karleton Hackett in Chicago Eve. Post, 
Dec. 3, 1924 


At least one auditor had to go a long 
way back into his memory to find some- 
thing with which to compare Mme, 
Muzio’s performance as Violetta. It was 
never in Verdi’s notion that Violetta 
should be sung by a coloratura soprano. 
In the last part of the famous aria in the 
first act there are certain decorative fig- 
ures in the music as an expression of the 
spirit of reckless abandon in which Vio- 
letta sought to stifle the deeper beatings 
of her heart. Also, the aria happened to 
be written in A flat, which made it pos- 
sible for the very high voices to give an 
emotional fillip by interpolating a high EB 
flat for the grand climax. But except for 
this one bit, the music was written for a 
dramatie soprano with constant demand 
for full-bodied tone in the middle register 
and no sky-rockets at all. Verdi knew 
what was fitting, and because the truth 
was in him the fact remains despite 
changes in musical fashion. 

Mme. Muzio’s performance was su- 
perb. She was playing Violetta in the 
opera house and not in the theater and 
her medium of expression was the sus- 
tained tone of song and not through the 
spoken word. But the energizing force 


As VIOLETTA 


was the drama and her voice was a most 
exquisitely adjusted instrument by means 
of which she expressed the full meaning 
of the story. The tone in quality, color 
and dynamic force was always governed 
by the meaning of the word. The beauty 
of the tone from a pianissimo which was 
but a breath upon the air through every 
gradation up to the full-throated climax 
was a thing to marvel at. Never did she 
lose the vocal poise, for she is an opera 
singer in the old meaning of the term, 
and the tone was not only beautiful in it- 
self but invariably expressive of the 
thought and with a variety of coloring 
which revealed the most delicate shade 
of meaning. 

When brilliance of vocalizing was de- 
manded by the score the roulades rippled 
out in purling cascades. Whence came 
the notion that a dramatic soprano by 
the nature of things cannot sing clean 
runs? The singer who cannot sing runs 
has never had a proper routine and can- 
not supply the deficiency merely by call- 
ing herself a dramatic soprano, There 
were in Mme. Muzio’s singing not only 
the beauty of the sustained tone and the 
brilliance of the fioreture, but she was 
infallibly on the pitch. This woman has 
a sensitiveness to music that last evening 
was without a flaw. 

As I listened to her voice and watched 
her playing the role with such instinctive 
dramatic power a memory of my youth 
kept coming back to. me. Once upon a 
time a statue to Vittorio Emanuele was 
to be unveiled in Leghorn at which King 
Umberto was to be present, and as part 
of the festivities La Traviata was given 





in TRAVIATA 


in the evening. Gemma Bellincioni, then 
in her young prime, sang Violetta. 

Tommaso Salvini attended the perform- 
ance. At the end he said to a group of 
friends pretty nearly these exact words, 
allowing a little for translation: 

“As to the musical values I do not feel 
competent to speak. To me the singing of 
Bellicioni was very beautiful and mov- 
ing. But as to the drama, I think I know 
something. I have never seen Violetta 
played with such power but twice before, 
once by Sarah Bernhardt and once by 
Eleanora Duse. Gemme Bellicioni be- 
longs with them.” 

Claudia Muzio has a voice of greater 
volume than had Bellincioni and a surer 
technic. But the spirit in which she 
played the role and the manner in which 
she used her vocal powers with the single- 
minded intention of bringing out the 
meaning of the drama was the same spirit 
that animated Gemme Bellincioni. 


Glenn Dillard Gunn in Chicago Herald- 
Examiner, Dec. 3, 1 


Muzio was superb. It always aston- 
ishes the public when a great dramatic 
soprano makes a brilliant display of col- 
oratura facility. Given that asset, the 
dramatic soprano is infinitely to be pre- 
ferred in the role of Violetta to any col- 
oratura, especially when she has at her 
command such an exquisite mezzo voice 
as is Muzio’s. In the long sustained pas- 
sages delivered in the half voice, her song 
a all the sensuous lure of Kreisler’s 
violin, 


MULIO Tht TALK oF CHICAGO 


Chicago American, Dec. 3, 1924 


LA MUZIO DUPLICATES 
PAST GLORY AS VIOLETTA 


By Herman Devares 


Last year Ia Muzio closed the local 
operatic season with a sensational per 
formance of Violetta, the first time she 
has sung it here, and my appreciation was 
so enthusiastic that I permitted myself 
the prophecy that no coloratura soprano 
on the roster of the Chicago Civie Opera 
would ever want to sing it again. 

I believe my prophecy was right, for 
Traviata seems to be the undisputed and 
rightful territory of Muzio. Hearing it 
again last night one is at a loss whether 
to offer the crown of laurel to Muzio for 
her glorious vocal creation, or for the in 
telligence and brilliant theatrical technic 
that impregnates her histrionie concep- 
tion. Perhaps the honors should be 
equally divided, 

The music for Violetta is admirably 
suited to her voice, which is one of many 
resources, trained as were the voices of 
all singers in my day—when a “falcon” 
and a contralto were alike proficient in 
the tricks of the coloratura school, and 
a dramatic soprano could sing Norma or 
Semiramide, just as Schumann-Heink 
could do to the aria, Comme un eclair 
precipite” from the Prophete, and as she 
still does the Arditi Bolero. 

One need not be a trained musician to 
follow the score and to note that after 
the few fireworks in the first aria, the 
Violetta music is sustained, and that the 
emotions it traces are underlined in 
tragedy. It is drama, touched with 
lyricism, but drama nevertheless, Muzio 
brought out all the pathos and beauty 
of this stage picture, looked rarely beauti- 
ful, sang divinely, as usual, and was cos- 
tumed magnificently. 

After the scene, E Strano and its finale, 
Sempre Libera, there was a demonstra- 
tion in her honor, an ovation that meant 
a houseful of enthusiasts. Muzio “wears 
well.” She has yet to make an artistic 
faux pas—everything she undertakes to 
create is interesting as well as beautiful, 
her pitch-sense absolutely perfect—her 
tone at all times a joy to both layman 
and the professional who knows with 
what skill and discretion it is handled. 
Bref—one of the great singers of the gen 
eration, 


Eugene Stinson in Chicago Journal 


Muzio has never shown the richness of 
her vocal gifts so cleArly or so forcefully 
as she did on this occasion, and in a role 
which she is said to prefer to the rest of 
her repertory. 

She sang with true brilliance Her 
voice has been splendidly used in far 
heavier and more dramatic parts than 
this. But the ease with which she sur- 
mounted the lyric heights of a none too 
easy role was gratifying indeed to the 
musicians who heard her. 

Some of the gracefulness of the early 
coloratura passages was sacrificed, yet the 
freshness and power of her singing gave 
unwonted vitality to a score which reacts 
with endless gratefulness to expert treat- 
ment of any sort. 

The emotional aspect of the story is of 
n kind which appeals with special interest 
to our fervent Claudia. She was unwil 
ling to allow the smallest opportunity to 
escape her without its charge of theatrical 
effect. <A different sort of actréss might 
have caused a single touch to carry full 
suggestion. The naturalistic style of a 
peculiarly vital and shrewd singer, how 
ever, expended itself upon innumerous 
details of characterization, reaction, 
psychologizing and emotion. 

Her Violetta emerged enshrouded in a 
minor activity, a figure of woe if scarcely 
of tragedy and, if not complete sentimen 
tal appeal, of dominating intensity. 


Concert Management: HARRISON & HARSHBARGER, 1322 Kimball Bidg., Chicago 
Personal Representative: O. SCOTTO, Congress Hotel, Chicago 






































GOTHAM GOSSIP 





Music Srupents’ Leacue Recitar 

Carl F, Mathieu gave a costume recital, wearing appro- 
priate Old English, Lrish, Scotch, French Canadian, Amer- 
ican Indian and Negro attire, for the Music Students’ 
League, at Chickering Hall, November 25, with Everett 
Tuchings at the piano. In these Mr. Mathieu showed his 
expressive voice: and dramatic ability, the Negro character 
songs, by Homer, Riker, Leonard and Cook, getting most 
applause. Hans Barth, pianist, presented a novelty num- 
ber playing part of his number himself, the player-piano 
finishing the piece, and Mr. Shera, president of the Music 
Students’ League, presided, 

Fay Foster Soncs at Woman's Press CLus 
Amy Ray-Sewards, chairman of music of the Woman's 


Press Club, Amy Wren, president, arranged an enjoyable 
program for the November 29 meeting, Astor Gallery, with 
soprano and baritone solos by Fay Foster, sung by Lucille 
Martindill and Howard Applegate, the composer at the 


piano, Some of the songs have considerable vogue, more 
especially Japanese War Songs, Star Tracks and On Dress 
Parade. “With the Advertisers Abroad” was the title of a 
talk by Minna Hall Simmons, and there were other literary 
features. Mme, Von Klenner was in charge of the in- 
stailation of the newly elected presidents. 
Boarp or Epucation Lectures AND REcITALS 

Director Ernest L. Crandall, director of the Free Public 
Lectures under Board of Education auspices, featured the 
following lecturers, singers and instrumentalists from De- 
cember 7 to December 21: Marie Josephine Withan, Brook- 
lyn Chamber Music Society String Quartet, Aurelia Gar- 
diner, Elly Ney, Lillie Kullak Busse, Gertrude, Evelyn, 
Esther Benson, June Mullin, Marguerite Potter; (at Aeo- 
lian Hall, 12 to 1, December 11) Laurie Merrill; (Bedford 
Library, Franklin Avenue, Brooklyn, December ll, in 
French Songs), Anna A, Flick. . These lecturers and re- 
citalists had as topics: Music We All Should Know, Bee- 
thoven; Monarch of Chamber Music, Great Moments in 
Italian Opera, The Music of the North, English and Ameri- 
can Singers, Operatic Recitals With Pipe Organ and Re- 
producing Piano, String Orchestra Concert, American: In- 
dian Songs, Immortal Songs of Gilbert and Sullivan, etc. 

Crry Corvtece Orcan Recitacs 

With the giving of sixteen more organ recitals, Prof. 
Baldwin will have given 1,000 such recitals at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, for on December 21 he 
will give his 984th recital. These occur semi-weekly, 
Wednesday and Sunday afternoons, four o'clock, lasting 
just an hour and containing representative original and trans- 
cribed works for organ, American composers, too, receive 
due recognition, for on the programs are always found the 
names of one or more Americans. Such appearing to 
December 21 are Rossetter G. Cole, Stanley T, Reiff, Gor- 
don Balch Nevin, Harry C. Banks; Negro Spirituals were 
also given. November 30 Prof. Baldwin played, Edwin 
Grasse's transcription of Liszt's symphonic poem, Les Pre- 
ludes, and December 7 he played a program of exclusively 
Wagner works, beginning with Tannhauser and ending with 
Rheingold 

Busy Tenor FINNEGAN 

John Finnegan, tenor soloist of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
is booked for many engagements, both in New York and 
After January 1 he will sing quite extensively 


elsewhere 
“The season looks fine for 


throughout the United States. 
me,” says genial John. 
Me vite Caariton “Doctorep” 

Melville Charlton, the young colored man who played one 
summer as substitute organist for F. W. Riesberg at Cen- 
tral Baptist Church, New York, subsequently becoming Dr. 
Gerrit Smith's assistant at Union Theological Seminary 
(which position he still holds under Dr. Dickinson), not long 
ago was given the degree of Mus. Doc. by Washington (D. 
C.) University. He was seen in the throng which attended 
Dr. Carl’s recent French Decoration Reception, 

DNA MoreLcanp To Return Tuis WEEK 

Edna Moreland, soprano, who has spent two years in 
study in Paris, as well as in Fontainebleau during the sum- 
mer, is expected in America this week. She has made a 
specialty of French songs, under eminent masters, who praise 
her interpretation and perfect French 

Music AND DancinG at N. Y. S. or Music AND Arts 

The November 13 concert at the New York School of 
Music and Arts began with three musical numbers, and 
closed with five dance numbers. Ruth Hodes sang the 
Aida aria and Schubert's Erlking with naturally brilliant 
voice and dramatic spirit, Dorothy de Voe, a talented 
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pianist, played with accuracy and much expression To the 
Spring (Grieg). Nicholas Church was applauded for his 
excellent playing of a concerto by Seitz. Following these, 
Alvin Belden, instructor of classic and modern dances, gave 
a series of costume dances, embracing modern Spanish, 
Grecian, Indian, Chinese, in classic costume. All this was 
much enjoyed by a good-sized audience, 
Grasse Impresses HAMILTON 

Norman R. Hamilton attended Edwin Grasse’s Portland 
organ recitals, and was so impressed with his mentality that 
he wrote several columns for a local paper on the sub- 
ject Mind, Brain, Intellect, Genius. In this he calls atten- 
tion to the amazing things Grasse has accomplished, in- 
cluding more recently mastering the modern pipe organ. 
The writer tells how Grasse learns organ works, this being 
done through listening to a fellow organist, who plays sev- 
eral measures at a time. Coordination of mind, memory, 
technic, in a word big mentality, are necessary, for in this 
way Grasse learns and registers everything he plays. No- 
vember 23 he gave a pre-vesper organ and violin recital in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. December 8 he playéd both organ and 
violin at Old St. Paul’s Church in Baltimore, under the 
auspices of the American Guild of Organists. 

Kres’s Bucte Catt on Armistice Day 

The New York Tribune of November 11 printed a pic- 

ture of S. Walter Krebs seated at the piano, and called at- 
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tention to his Armistice Day Bugle Call, which the paper 
says was sounded aboard all battleships of the United States 
and in many of the public schools of the city. 

House 1N MILWAUKEE, MINNEAPOLIS AND ALBANY 

Judson House will sing the tenor solos in the perform- 
ance of Verdi's Requiem, which is to be given by the, 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra in Milwaukee. He will 
have five solo appearances with the orchestra this season. 
The tenor appeared on December 4 in concert in Albany, 
between engagements already announced; in New York on 
December 1, and in Springfield, Mass., on December 6, 
Ruts GoipsmitH Is ExcetLent PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 

Playing with animation and expression, Ruth Goldsmith 
is a solo pianist and accompanist new to New York; her 
advanced technic is able to surmount all difficulties, and she 
plays with refinement and good taste. Experience in Raleigh 
as teacher and a year’s coaching with Coenraad V. Bos, 
have helped to make her a capable specialist in this line. 

Mme. Jenkins ENTERTAINS FOR Mme. DAMBMANN 

A very enjoyable “at home” was given by Florence Fos- 
ter Jenkins on November 25, in honor of Emma A, Damb- 
mann, president of the Southland Singers, and the many 
members from that organization who have recently enrolled 
in the Verdi Club (Mme. Jenkins, president), Mme, Damb- 
man now being affiliated with and actively interested in 
the Verdi Club. 

A musical program was rendered by Marion Ross, so- 
prano; Maud Mollina, soprano; Lucille Blabe, pianist-ac- 
companist, and Dr. Landino, baritons, all of whom gave 
much pleasure with their selections. Among the other 
guests present were Mr. Avitabile, conductor of the opera 
choral of the Verdi Club; Emma Wangeman, Elenna Wil- 
liams, Helen and Sarah Day, Mrs. Hermann C, Zaun, Irene 
Kempf, Louise Rizsak, Vera Netti, Miss Raciley, Mrs. Gus- 
tave Ahrens, Frances A. Traendley, Geraldine Gomez, 
Frances Gourley, Gladys Thomas, Hermann G. Friedmann 
and Edna Horton. 
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Crooks Scores Carelessness. 


An interesting and somewhat novel view of the problem 
confronting the American composer is one set forth by 
Richard Crooks, tenor. 

“Even those singers who select and sing American songs,” 
said he, “seldom take the trouble with them they deserve. 
A French or German song they will study for days, but in 
the case of an American song they évidently proceed on the 
assumption that there is little to be learned. In this way 
much of the real significance of the songs is missed, and 
the composer ‘gets it in the neck coming or going,’ to use 
an expressive phrase.” ; 

Mr.’Crooks also says: “The idea that English is a poor 
language for song is simply incomprehensible to me; I 
can’t imagine a more beautiful or appropriate lahguage for 
song. And here again the element of carelessness comes in, 
for singers who study every syllable of a foreign song with 
scrupulous care, proceed under the theory that they know 
all there is to be known about English, and consequently it 
is no uncommon thing to hear a singer doing better work 
With @ foreign tongue than with his native language.” 


Miinz Tells of Busoni 


In an interview with Mieczyslaw Miinz, published in the 
Sydney Morning Herald shortly after his arrival in Austra- 
lia, the pianist gave an interesting account of the teaching 
methods of Busoni, with whom he studied. This was while 
the great Italian pianist was still living, although news of 
his death reached Australia a few days afterward. 

“I consider Busoni one of the finest teachers in Europe, 
even as he is the greatest virtuoso,” Munz said, “His style 
is dignified and elevated, the artist being of a philosophical 
turn of mind, and thus inspired for the grand classic style. 
As a teacher he does not check those of his pupils whose tem- 
perament is fiery, but shows them how to guide their natural 
impulses in the right direction. In this way he improves his 
pupils without the risk of making them machine-like copies 
of himself—the more so because his own style is inimitable.” 

Miinz possesses, and played several times in the Antipodes, 
as unpublished Bach minuet which was a gift to him from 

usoni. 





Peterson Sings for Veterans’ Hospital No. 37 


During her recent northwestern tour, during which she 
sang four engagements in Wisconsin, May Peterson found 
time to give a concert at the United States Veterans’ Hos- 
pital No. 37, at Waukesha, Wis. After the concert, Mary L. 
Jones, Recreation Director of the Hospital, wrote Miss 
Peterson a letter of thanks from which the following is an 
excerpt: “Dear Miss Peterson: I don’t know how to begin 
to thank you for singing for our boys on Friday morning. 
I believe, however, you felt and knew just what it meant to 
them and how much they appreciated and enjoyed your sing- 


ing and you yourself with your wonderful personality and° 


spirit of comradeship and helpfulness. The boys are still 
talking about how much they enjoyed you. Thanking you 
again for your wonderful spirit of cooperating in helping to 
‘Carry On.’ Sincerely, (signed) Mary L. Jones.” 


Mme. Spravka’s Playing Inspires Poem 


te Mme. Ella Spravka, Bohemian pianist, who gave a re- 
cital in Kimball Hall, Chicago, on November 30, has been 
in this country a relatively short time but has found a host 
of devoted admirers. The following poem was written to 
her by Catherine Culnan, of Michigan, after hearing Mme. 
Spravka in a recital last summer: 

O rare sweet soul, so exquisitely tuned 

To beauty and to finer loyalties 

Than life can offer in the market place— 

How often, looking at some lovely flower 

Or at the restful wonder of the trees, 

Or listening to woven harmonies 

That shall revive the spirit of this hour, 

I suddenly shall see your mystic face 

And feel again your fairy-wielded power— 

The alchemy of music and of grace. 


_ 


Mme. Cahier Sings Bloch’s 22d Psalm 


Ernest Bloch’s Twenty-second Psalm aroused great in- 
terest in European music circles when performed last sea- 
son by. the Philharmonic: Orchestra in Berlin under Dr. 
Heinz Unger, by the Dresden Philharmonic Orchestra un- 
der Moerike, and in Wiesbaden under Schuricht. In all 
those performances as well as in Amsterdam, where the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra played the composition under 
Dr. Carl Muck, Mme. Charles Cahier was engaged. 





Fine Appreciation 


Florence Easton, as Madeleine in Andre Chenier at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, recently inspired much critical 
praise. The New York Sun wrote: “She was a lovely pic- 
ture as Madeleine and sang with a fine appreciation of the 
character of Giordano’s melody. The sheer quality of the 
tone was a delight in itself.” 
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Isa Kremer and the English Song 


It is interesting to follow the excursions of Isa Kremer 
into the field of English song from the very beginning of 
her career in America. There is one fact admitted by all 
the critics and the public: that in whatever language she 
sings, her pronunciation and her diction are perfect. Would 
it be the same with the English? What interpretation was 
the singer going to give to the English song—she who 
characterizes so splendidly a race in a song? 

The answer to these questions may be found in the dif- 
ferent appreciations of the critics: 

At her last recital in Newark, N. J., Mr. Flannigan, the 
critic of the Newark Evening News, wrote: “But to hear 
Miss Kremer sing The Blue Bells of Scotland, in English 
without a trace of foreign accent is an unforgettable ex- 
perience. She dramatizes whatever she undertakes and the 
questioning and answering in that lyric was voiced in tone: 
of such intensity or tenderness as to give the ballad extra- 
ordinary significance. And so it was in MacFadyen’s set- 
ting of Little Boy Blue and the Kentucky Mountain song, 
the Little Sparrow, xs found by Howard Brockway and 
descriptive of a girl sitting at her sewing and dwelling on 
her lover. Her ability to visualize the scenes was almost 
uncanny. To see her illustrate as well as to hear her sing 
the Shakesperean It Was a Lover and His Lass was to 
realize what imagination art and intelligence can achieve in 
imparting fresh charm to a hackneyed song.” 

The Buffalo Courier, speaking of the same Little Sparrow, 
said: “A real idea of her art was gained when she sang 
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in English a song by Brockway entitled The Sparrow, of 
which she made such a classic that one recalled the anemic 
renditions of it by some of our American vocalists and 
wondered why something of this fire and genius could not 
be developed in our own land.” 

And the Buffalo Times wrote: “A number which en- 
chanted the audience, a naive and irresistible little gem of 
song and interpretation was Brockway’s Little Sparrow.” 

Pages of extracts from the different critics could be se- 
lected to emphasize the success Isa Kremer is obtaining in 
English. The American audiences, as did the others, are 
now clamoring for their favorites, and Isa Kremer is 
studying. new English songs, until the day when she will 
give an entire program in English. This day is said to be 
near. I. W. O. 


Helen Norfleet Issues Music Method 


Helen Norfleet, pianist of the Norfleet Trio, is the author 
of the new Course of Study issued by the Junior Department 
of the National Federation of Music Clubs. The subject is 
The Development of the Piano and Its Literature, and the 
book (published by the National Bureau for Advancement of 
Music) will be mailed free on request to leaders and organ- 
izers of Junior Clubs. It also contains a message from Mrs. 
Wm. John Hall, chairman of the Department of Junior and 
Juvenile Clubs of the National Federation, with organization 
suggestions and a report of recent Junior work. 

Hundreds of requests for the book were received before 
it was off the press—evidence of the activity of the Juniors. 





Bernardo De Muro to Sing in New York 


Musical New York may shortly have the opportunity of 
hearing Bernardo De Muro, Italian dramatic tenor, Mr. 
De Muro slipped into New York unheralded on the Homeric 
not long ago, and departed again, just as quietly, on the S. S. 
Teno, bound for South America. He is on his way to Lima 
to sing at the celebration of Peru’s hundredth year of inde- 
pendence from Spain. On the completion of his Peruvian 
engagement, De Muro will sing in a brief opera season in 
the city of Mexico. From there he will go to Havana, 
Cuba, to fulfill an engagement. He is expected to return 
here about April, to make his North American debut. 


Salter-Terry Works Heard 


November 23, the New York Madrigal Club, Marguerite 
Potter, founder and president, gave an afternoon of composi- 
tions by Mary Turner Salter and Robert Huntington Terry, 
the works being performed by Marie Dimity, soprano; Mar- 
guerite Potter, contralto; Jean Stockwell, violinist, and Carl 
Mathieu, tenor. A barcarolle and waltz by Terry were 
played by the composer, the works and their performance 
marked by naturalness and grace. Miss Dimity sang The 
Sky Is Always Blue, Early News, A Song for the Seasons 
and The Answer (Terry), showing her powerful, yet clear 
and expressive soprano voice to fine advantage; her high 
B flat in The Answer, and her distinct enunciation made a 
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A HITHERTO UNPUB- 
LISHED PORTRAIT OF 
LISZT. 


This is the first reproduction 
of an oil portrait of Franz 
Liszt, painted from life by 
Prof. Bernhard Plockhorst dur- 
ing the master’s second period, 
about 1870. Prof. Plockhorst, 
a fashionable portrait painter 
of the time, and professor 
in the Weimar Art School 
from 1866-70, was commissioned 
by the Grand Duke Carl Alea- 
ander of Sare-Weimar (whom 
he also painted, as well as 
Liszet’s patroness, the Princess 
Elisabeth of Sawve-Weimar) to 
paint the portrait of Liszt which 
now hangs in the Liszt Museum 
in Weimar. At the same time 
Liszt consented to sit for this 
portrait study, which the paint- 
er, “as a memento of the beau- 
tiful Weimar years,” retained 
for himself. He left it, with 
other art treasures, to his only 
daughter, Frau Dorothé Do- 
nath, the widow of a@ govern- 
ment councillor in Berlin, who 
was, during the hard times fol- 
lowing the war, induced to part 
with it. The picture is to be 
brought to America to be sold. 
It was the owner's wish even- 
tually to have it acquired by 
some musical institution. It 
will probably be the only orig- 
inal portrait of Liszt in this 
country. (Photo © by Henry 
Dizvon & Son, London.) 








telling effect. Miss Potter sang four songs by Mary Turner 
Salter, bringing out the sombre expression of Winter, and 
the dramatic feeling in The Cry of Rachel, all with admir- 
able distinctness. Miss Stockwell played two violin pieces 
(Terry) and showed capacity of real expression as well as 
incisive tone in A Spanish Dance. Mr. Mathieu sang two 
groups of songs by Salter, adding to the afternoon's enjoy- 
ment. The two composers and J. Warren Erb played ac- 
companiments, 


Ethyl Hayden with Flonzaley Quartet 


Regarding Ethyl Hayden’s appearance with the Flonzaley 
Quartet in Brockton, Mass., October 31, in a concert un- 
der the auspices of the Woman’s Club of that city, the 
Brockton Star stated that “Miss Hayden is most charming 
and delightful with her dramatic ability and a voice clear 
and bell-like and yet, withal rich and sweet.” The Brock- 
ton Enterprise was of the opinion that “Miss Hayden has 
a beautiful lyric soprano voice, rich in tone and of ex- 
quisite feeling. Her group of songs made strong appeal to 
her audience.” 


Aeolian Hall Lecture Recitals Attract 


The first two recitals of Marguerite Potter’s course on 
Opera attracted large audiences to Aeolian Hall. These 
recitals are given on Thursdays at noon, under the auspices 
of the Board of Education and the Aeolian Company, and 
are free to the public. One soloist is featured at each re- 
cital. On November 13, Mazelle Bennett, violinist, played 
the Meditation from Thais delightfully; November 20, J. 














Steel Jamison, tenor, sang artistically the Flower Song 
from Carmen, WJZ broadcasting the program. Lohen- 
grin was given December 4 with Marion Cargen, a pupil 
of Miss Potter, as soloist, and Butterfly on December 11 
with Edna Bachman as soloist 
Peterson Well Received 

May Peterson's recent tour of her home state, Wis- 
consin, has just been concluded. The enthusiasm of her 
audiences is indicated by the fact that at Watertown, Wis., 
she sang no less than thirteen encores 








For Sale 


Rare Rare 


RICHARD WAGNER’S 


Orchestra Score of Tannhduser, Dresden, 1845; 
printed by lithography as manuscript facsimile of 
the handwriting of the composer. 

With dedication in Wagner's own hand to Robert 
Schumann, and a second dedication by Clara Schu- 
mann to Reinthaler, ‘‘Music Master.” 


JOHANNES BRAHMS’ 


manuscript of opus 62 Nos. 1 to 4, A capella chorus, 
with dedication by Brahms to Reinthaler. 
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NEW COMPOSITIONS RECENTLY PERFORMED 
STRING QUARTET-—San Francisco Chamber Music Society, San Fran- 


cisco, October 28, 1924. 


SYMPHONY-—San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, Alfred Hertz, Conduc- 
tor, San Francisco, November 14 and 16, 1924. 


TWO ASSYRIAN PRAYERS—Judson House, tenor, Concert of the League 
of Composers, New York, November 30, 1924. _ 
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Leff Pouishnoff an Interesting Personality 


Leff Pouishnoff, having played two recitals in New York 
with increasing success, and being scheduled for a third in 
the near future, has proved himself to be a pianist with 
things to say, musically and interpretatively speaking, and 
has more than justified the confidence that was reposed in 
him by those to whom he was known before his arrival here. 
He is an interesting and sympathetic personality, both on the 
stage and off. His escape from Russia, which, as he de- 
scribes it, was the result of an intuition which warned him 
that things in Russia were moving in the direction of un- 
pleasantness and possible danger. 

He drifted south and stopped in the state or department of 
Georgia, the city of Tiflis, where he was associated with the 
conservatory and there made his headquarters for concert 
tours both near and distant. His description of the high 
state of civilization and culture in this south-eastern corner 
of Russia is, of course, surprising to Americans who are 
likely to assume that these places we never visit are Oriental 
and rather barbarous. Mr. Pouishnoff gives quite another 
impression, and says that he was able to give a series of 
recitals successfully, each program devoted to some particu- 
lar school or composer, and that the audiences showed full 
appreciation and understanding of the most severe classics 
as well as of the moderns. 

During this time Mr. Pouishnoff travelled as far as Te- 
heran, Persia, and there, too, played to appreciative audiences. 
Some of these audiences consisted chiefly of members of the 
foreign colony, but on a few occasions he played for audi- 
ences largely native—all men, of course, since native Persia 
women do not appear in public places. Mr. Pouishnoff also 
played for the Shah, who manifested delight chiefly in the 
Second Rhapsody of Liszt, and demanded numerous repeti- 
tions of it until the pianist finally rebelled. 

Finding his scope of endeavor limited in the Orient, Mr. 
Pouishnoff went to London, where he has lived now for 
several years, with occasional absence for concert tours on 
the continent. He has learned our language remarkably 
well—speaks it fluently, with apparent ease and with only a 
very slight accent. He finds London attractive and the peo- 
ple there musical and appreciative. He has given long series 
of concerts there, devoted to the various schools of composi- 
tion, and some programs of varied works such as he played 
here in New York. 

Questioned upon the partial failure of some Russian com- 
posers to command universal aftention in continental Europe 

notably Tschaikowsky, who is so greatly admired in 
America—Mr. Pouishnoff takes the attitude of defending 
Europe, or at least alleging extenuating circumstances. 
Europe, he says, thinks of Russia and all things Russian as 
strange, foreign, different, exotic. And when anything 
comes out of Russia that has none of these features they find 
it un-Russian, and their disappointment leads to lack of ap- 
preciation. In other words, they want Russians to express 
Russia, Quite natural! And it might be added that they 
expect Americans to express America and we will not get 
far with European musical conquest until we do. 

Mr. Pouishnoff writes music which has some Russian fla- 
vor, but is not excessive, and he greatly admires the work 
of Glazounoff, whose sonata he played at his second recital, 
and whose music is, likewise, not excessively Russian. It is 
more important, according to Mr. Pouishnoff, to express the 
character of Russia and the Russians than it is to develop 
Russian folk song. And this, says Mr. Pouishnoff, is what 
every native Russian must inevitably and instinctively do if 
he simply writes in his own natural manner. In other words, 
self-expression and racial expression parallel. 

As to the Russian folk-song idiom, Mr, Pouishnoff says 
that even in that regard there is no complete uniformity, 
some of the songs having come from the east and sounding 
more picturesque to our ears than those that sprung up on 
the European border simply because their idiom is less fa- 
miliar, He does not appear to be greatly interested in the 
matter. He takes the common-sense view, that the first thing 
is to write good music, sincere, individual music out of one’s 
own resourcefulness, not borrowing from other schools or 
idioms, Ordinarily speaking the result will be something 
approaching to the universal idiom, which is the case with 
Glazounoff, Tschaikowsky and Mr. Pouishnoff himself. 

His programs are not confined to any one school, Russian 
or otherwise, He plays the classics and the moderns, and if 
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he introduces Russian music in his programs it is rather be- 
cause it is good than because it is Russian. 


Musicale of Anton Gloetzner’s Works 


On November 19 a program made‘up exclusively of 
compositions by Anton fe ened was given at the studios 
of Frantz Proschowsky, 74 Riverside Drive, New York. 
Two of Mr. Proschowsky’s artfst pupils appeared, Muriel La 
France, soprano, and Paul MacMains, tenor, as well as the 
young concert violinist, Sylvia Lent. 

Miss Lent opened the program with Stimmungsbild, 
Vision, and Pastorale, and later played Andante Sostenuto, 
Allegro Scherzando, Elegy, In Memoriam, To Sylvia, Froh- 
licher Reigen, Album Blatt, and Cradle Song. She played 
with artistry and understanding, bringing out all the buoy- 
ancy of youth. Her technic is g and she possesses a 
personality that radiates simplicity and sincerity. To Sylvia 
is dedicated to Miss Lent, while all the rest of the composi- 
tions are dedicated to Mr. Gloetzner’s wife. 

The singers did commendable work. Miss La France 
sang with exquisite taste and feeling, her numbers being 
Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer, and Nachhall (the 
latter with violin obligato by Miss Lent). Mr. MacMains 
presented his number, The Wandering Knight Song, in 
such a masterly fashion, with the requisite breadth and 
freedom, that he had to repeat it. The composer was at 
the piano and accompanied the three artists sympathetically. 

At the close of the program, Mr. Proschowsky announced 
that his first pupils’ musicale this season will be given 
at his studio on the evening of December 12. 








Dorothy Jardon Scores at Palace 


Dorothy Jardon captivated anew at the Palace Theater, 
New York, last week, when she reappeared before many of 
her admirers who turned out to give the popular soprano 
a royal welcome. 

Miss Jardon has never been heard to better advantage. 
She has always had a beautiful voice, but now she seems to 
have better control of it and sings with an ease and surety 
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of production that makes one sit back and enjoy each note, 
whether it be that of an operatic aria or a simple little 
ballad. This improvement in Miss Jardon’s singing she 
claims is due to the year’s work that she has had with Felix 
Hughes, also the teacher of Allen McQuhae, another suc- 
cessful exponent of his method. 

_ What makes Miss Jardon’s success all the more impres- 
sive is the fact that in the selection of her songs she does 
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not stoop to the cheap appeal. She gives her variety audi- 
ence what she might give to her concert audience, 

Opening with the famous Habanera from Carmen, sung 
in costume, she follows with a little mixture of operatic 
arias, and then gives George Gartlan’s attractive little song, 
The Lilac Tree. While she changes to a ny ay Bos 5 
gown, her skilled accompanist, Jerry Jarnigan, is rd ina 
solo. Miss Jardon’s next selection is the aria of Santuzza 
from Cavalleria Rusticana, which, strangely enough, has 
made the biggest success of the program. 

As an encore she sings Irving Berlin’s, What Will I Do, 
which, however, did not overshadow the favor of the other 
numbers. All of which goes to show that the variety audi- 
ence does appreciate the better music. 


Beulah Rosine’s Engagements 

Beulah Rosine, Chicago cellist, has been heard recently 
as follows: October 24, with the Catholic Woman’s Club 
of Edgewater; 26, a musicale at Ravinia; 30, Albany Park 
Methodist Church; November 6, Southside Catholic Woman’s 
Club; 14, Parent-Teachers’ Association of Rogers Park; 
16, Zeisler Piano Club; 21, Knox College Alumnae; 23, 
Crerar Presbyterian Church; 24, Howard Business Woman's 
Club ; 30, Hinsdale Methodist Church; December 1, Bronson 
Circle, and 9, Lakeview Woman's Club. She is booked for 
the Bethlehem Lutheran Church, December 11, and Mu- 
sicians’ Club of Women, December 15. 

The Schubert Trio, organized by Miss Rosine, was 
heard for the first time at Lyon & Healy Hall, December 
9, in joint recital with Charlotte Simons, soprano. The 
trio consists of Beulah Rosine, cello; Dorothy Condit, vio- 
lin, and Hazel Sims, piano. 





Agnes Brennan Pupils in Recital 


The recital given by pupils of Agnes Brennan, New York 
pianist and teacher, at her Riverside Drive studios, on No- 
vember 22, was up to the general high standard of the fre- 
quent recitals offered there. The participants on this ac- 
casion were Miriam Odence, Gertrude Kern, Jack Downs, 
Carrie Jones Reed, Flora Moran, Margaret Reilly, Alice 
Levins, Cathleen Baxter, Elizabeth Marko, Norman Grad- 
stein, Anthony Salvi, Kathleen Dooley and Helen Kremel- 
berg. Compositions by Beethoven, Bach; Scarlatti, Schu- 
mann, Chopin, Brahms, Liszt, MacDowell and others were 
interpreted by the various pupils in a mapner which in- 
dicated excellent musicianship. An unusual feature was the 
entire set of MacDowell’s Woodland Sketches played as a 
group by several of the pupils, and later all of the same 
composer's Sea Pieces. 


Mozart Society Concert December 16 


John Charles Thomas, a great favorite with Mozart Soci- 
ety audiences, is the stellar attraction for the December 16 
(the first) concert of the New York Mozart Society, Mrs. 
Noble McConnell, president, to be held in the grand ball- 
room, Hotel Astor. Some choral novelties will be sung by 
the large women’s chorus, and Richard T. Percy will con- 
duct as usual, with Charles Gilbert Spross at the piano. 


Colin O’Moore’s New Songs 


Colin O’Moore is featuring three lovely songs published 
by Chappell-Harms, Inc. Two of them are by Haydn 

ood: Casey the Fiddler and Brown Bird Singing. This 
latter number was in his repertory last year and is even 
more popular than ever. Mr. O’Moore is also using a 
number by Hermann Lohr, What a Wonderful World It 
Would Be. 


“Bachaus Favorites” 


William Bachaus is to give a series of three subscription 
concerts of piano music in New York this season. His pro- 
grams will contain many novelties of interest as well as the 
“Bachaus favorites,” which his audiences have come to de- 
mand. Concert Management Arthur Judson is preparing a 
brochure on these concerts, and copies will be sent to any- 
one on request. 


Leginska to Play in Forest Hills 


In less than a week after it was announced that Leginska 
would return to America three weeks sooner than originally 
planned on account of demands for her services, two en- 
gagements were booked for her. One of these contracts 
call for an appearance at Forest Hills, L. I., with the Forest 
Hills Choral Club. 





Hora Novissima Dates for Patton 
The second appearance in Hora Novissima during the 
month of April by Fred Patton has been arranged for. 
Besides singing the work with the Boston Handel and Haydn 
Society on April 12 he will be heard in it at the Ithaca 
Music Festival on April 23, also singing there in The Sea- 
sons on April 22. 


Ruth Rodgers in First New York Recital 

Ruth Rodgers is to give a recital at Pennsylvania State 
College on December 12, and in Syracuse on December 17. 
Miss Rodgers will be heard in recital in New York City 
for the first time in January, on which occasion Isidore 
Luckstone will make one of his infrequent but always wel- 
come appearances at the piano. 
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—James G. Huneker in 


NEW YORK CITY 


The return of Guiomar Novaes to Amer- 
ican concert halls should be the occasion 
for rejoicing among all true music lovers. 
Her playing of the Grieg A minor concerto 
with the State Symphony Orchestra at the 
Metropolitan Opera House yesterday after- 
noon was sheer beauty; her tones were 
jewel-like in their brilliance and thrillingly 
levely from the opening notes to the fine 
climax,—New York Evening Post, Dec. 
Ist, 1924. 

enaliies 

The finale gave the star every oppor- 
tunity for brilliant, flashing technical dis- 
play, which brought down the matinee 
house.—New York Times, Nov. 10th, 1924. 

—r— 

Under the velvet touch of Guiomar 
Novaes the familiar work emerged with 
a new spontaneous sincerity. It was ap- 
plauded by an audience which crowded 
the Metropolitan in ranks more familiar 
to “Rigoletto night” than to the mild de- 
mands of a Sunday afternoon concert.— 
New York World, Dec. Ist, 1924. 

—— é > 
MILWAUKEE 

So many adjectives have been used in 
describing the incomparable art of Mme. 
Guiomar Novaes, that one is somewhat at 
a loss to coin anything that is expressive 
without being banal, and therefore we re- 
turn to “dazzling,” as being about as com- 
prehensive a term as any.—Catherine P. 
Mead in the Sentinuel, Nov. 17th, 1924. 

—r— 

When Guiomar Novaes plays a program 
of three groups it’s usually four groups be- 
fore the encore hounds permit her to retire. 









































- ss r rs . . . 
ee oe 12 sold-out recitals in South America 
TORONTO 
Mme. Novaes showed what truly great ° 
piano playing can be like at its almost The New Novaes Victor Records 
awe-inspiring best. Singing tone, bell-like Number 
notes, perfectly rounded drops of dulcet Brazilian National Hymn—Fantasy—Part I Gottschalk 6372 
sound, glorious energy and vitality, incred- Brazilian National Hymn—Fantasy—Part. II Gottschalk 6372 
ible pyrotechnic dexterity, feathery deli- bn Rae , Al dre Levy 793 
cacy, radiant color, infinite variety—but it Brazilian Tango Sip) bs EE ee OF 
is useless to attempt to catalogue her per- Feux-Follets (Will-o'-the-Wisp) I. Philipp 793 
fections.—Globe, Nov. 12th, 1924. Gavotte Gluck-Brahms 6229 
aie os Guitarre (Op. 45, No. 2) Moszkowski 794 
She plays some of the most familiar Mazurka in D Major (Op. 33, No. 2) Chopin 794 
piano compositions and leaves her audience > ; 622 
; : F Nocturne Paderewski 6229 
spellbound with the new interpretation she ’ : a , 7 
gives them.—Eve. Telegram, Nov. 12th Spring Song (Song Without Words, No. 30) Mendelssohn 795 
—hve. elegram, . Iéth, P ” ‘ 7 
1924, ; Turkish March (“Ruins of Athens”) (Op. 113) Beethoven 795 
Si. Dance of the Gnomes Liszt | 1001 
Mme. Novaes is the one woman pianist— Witches Dance MacDowell | 
heard here in recent years to whom the Ballet des Ombres Heureuses Gluck | a4 
limiting adjective feminine cannot be ap- \ ki 
plied. There are only one or two pianists The Juggler ; J a 
of either sex who can stir the pulses as Murmurings of the Forest wettiein | O07 
she does—Mail & Empire, Nov. 12th, Nocturne in G major tes 
1924, 
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NOVAES 


‘““Nlot every generation hears a Guiomar Novaes.”’ 





The New York Times. 


CHICAGO 


Guiomar Novaes is the great woman 


pianist _of the present, Upon her sturdy 
shoulders has fallen the mantle of Teresa 
Carreno, With opera, symphony cham 
ber music, violin and ballad recitals in the 
competitive list of Sunday's musical events 
her program in the Playhouse stood out as 











the artistic climax of six crowded hours 
ot music making 
No pianist of the present has her gift 








of abandon, She plays for the public with 
a spontaneity quite unrivaled in the world 
of art today. 

It is idle to measure her art in terms of 





technical attainment. They have no sig 





nificance because they are the perfectly 
mastered means to an artistic end.—Glenn 
Dillard Gunn in the Herald and Examiner, 
Nov. 24th, 1924, 


Interpretation and execution were im 
pregnated with virile force, with technical 
precision so consummate that it is a mere 
tool, with breadth, sweep, power, and with 
an honesty and sincerity that disdain any 
attempt at sensationalism, Novaes is a 





pianist de la grande ecole.—Herman De 





vries in the Evening American, Noy. 24th, 
1924. 
—_y— 


That reincarnation of Teresa Carreno, 
Mme. Guiomar Novaes, the Brazilian 
pianiste, was heard in some new piano 
pieces by Villa-Lobos, Isidor Philipp and 
Th. Szanto. While Mme. Novaes has the 
temperamental warmth, the extraordinarily 
rich tone and the musical taste of the late 
Venezuelan pianiste, she has a much more 





perfect digital command of the keyboard 





and a greater refinement of interpretation 
for the imaginative and poetic phases of 
the pianist’s art. She was forced by ap 
plause to add several encores to her pro 
gram.—Daily News, Nov. 24th, 1924. 

ad 


Big style was always second nature to 





her, so was intellect and emotional sym 
pathy. Now she has developed actual 
humor, and this is so rare a commodity 
among pianists that it deserves special 
mention.—_Edw. Moore in the Chicago 


Tribune, Nov. 24th, 1924 


HAMILTON 


Occasionally the union of personality and 
virtuosity present a figure which captures 
both ear and mind Such is Guiomar 
Novaes. A good many of us were dubious 





of female pianists until last night.—Herald, 
Nov. 14th, 1924 





Musical Hamilton should be grateful to 
the Duet Club for the opportunity fur- 
nished by it last evening of hearing this 
pianist, who holds a foremgst place among 
the truly “great ones” in her chosen realm 


of art.—Speetator, Nov. 14th, 1924. 
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WOLFSOHN 
MUSICAL 
BUREAU 


INCORPORATED 
ESTABLISHED 1884 


Forty years booking the world’s 
greatest artists 


Presented the following in America: 

Adelina Patti, Lilli Lehmann, August Wil- 
helmj, Rafael Jvseffy, Giuseppe Cam- 
panari, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Mar- 
cella Sembrich, italo Campanini, Olive 
Fremstad, Maud Powell, Emma Eames, 
Clara Butt, Anton Seidl, Henry J. Wood, 
Gustav Mahler, Serge Rachmaninoff, Rich- 
ard Strauss, Leopold Auer, Vladimir De 
Pachmann, Benno Moiseiwitsch, Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, Teresa Carreto, Her- 
bert Witherspoon, Jacques Thibaud, 
Mischa Elman, Frits Kreisler, Evan Wil- 
liams, Jean Gerardy, Pablo Casals, Efrem 
Zimbalist, Pasquale Amato, Enrico Caruso, 
Titta Ruffo, Alma Gluck, Luisa Tetrazzini, 
John McCormack, Frieda Hempel, Sophie 
Braslau, Sigrid Onegin, Claire Dux, Hipo- 
lito Lazaro, Elena Gerhardt, Lillian Blau- 
velt, Victor Herbert, Clementine Devere- 
Sapio. 


Artists Now Booking 
for 1924-1925 








ELIS 
LOUISE HOMER STIRES 





Contraltos: 
ALCOCK 
LOUISE HOMER 
MA MATZENAUER 
MARION TELVA 
Tenors: 
MARIO CHAMLEE 
EDWARD JOHNSON 
GEORGE MEADER 
ALFRED PICCAVER 
ALLEN McQUHA 
Baritones: 
VINCENTE BALLESTER 
MacGREGOR 
REINALD WERRENRATH 
CLARENCE WHITEHILL 
Pianists: 
ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
DAI BUELL 
ERNST ha DOHNANYI 
NICOLAI ORLOFF 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
LESCHETIZKY 
Violinists: 
JASCHA HEIFETZ 
ALBERT SPALDING 
EDUARD ZATHURECZKY 
Cellist: 
tanh FELIX SALMOND 
Harpist: 
SALVATORE DE STEFANO 


Special Attractions: 

THAMAR KARSAVINA, Premiere Danseuse 
ISA KREMER, In Song Recital 
Third Consecutive Season 








For terms, dates, and other {nformation apply to 
The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 
Fisk Building 


New York 
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WOLFSOHN SERIES EXTENDED 


(Continued from page 5) 
loving public, and the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau received 
requests in ever increasing number for an extension of the 
idea, so much so that it is now announced that artist series 
will be given next season in Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia 
and Washington, in addition to the continuation of the series 
in New York. 

The artists for these series have already been announced. 
In Chicago, where the concerts will be given on Sunday 
afternoons in Orchestra Hall, the artists will be Louise 
Homer, Reinald Werrenrath, Albert Spalding, Josef Hof- 
mann, Karsavina, Brailowsky, Cecilia Hansen, London 
String Quartet, Moiseiwitsch and Edward Johnson. The 
dates are to announced later. 

Boston will have its concerts on the following Thursdays: 
October 22, November 5, December 3, December 17, January 
7, January 21, February 4, February 18, March 11, April 8. 
The artists will be Bori, Matzenauer, Homer, Hofmann, 
Edward Johnson, a Western Symphony orchestra to be an- 
nounced, London String Quartet, Spalding, Werrenrath, 
Brailowsky. 

Washington concerts have been announced for Mondays: 
October 19, November 9, November 23, December 7, Jan- 
uary 4, January 18, February 1, February 15, March 2 and 
March 16, the artists being Bori, Hansen, Matzenauer, an 
orchestra, Werrenrath, Karsavina, London String Quartet, 
Hofmann, Chamlee and Moiseiwitsch. 

The Philadelphia series will be given at the Academy of 
Music on Wednesdays: October 28, November 18, December 
9, January 13, February 10, March 10, April 7, and three 
other dates to be announced later. The artists for the 
Philadelphia series are also to be announced later. 

The prices for each entire series of ten concerts will be 
only $5, $10 and $15, which brings the price of the single 
ticket down to the remarkably low figures of 50 cents, $1 
and $1.50. That the plan will be the same popular success 
in these other cities as it has been in New York is certain. 





Inez Barbour Recital January 14 


Inez Barbour will give her annual song recital on Wednes- 
day evening, January 14, at Aeolian Hall. As a result of 
the splendid impression Inez Barbour’s work af the recent 
Worcester Festival made on the chorus, when J. Vernon 
Butler assembled his chorus for the first time, the demand 
was unanimous that Miss Barbour be engaged to sing at the 
first performance of the Worcester Oratorio Society, De- 
cember 30. 

Other important engagements for Miss Barbour this 
month included an appearance at Buffalo, when she sang 
a performance of Henry Hadley’s The New Earth Decem- 
ber 1, and also an air from Der Freischutz. All Bradford, 
Pa., extended a cordial welcome to Miss Barbour when 
she returned to her native city to give a song recital at the 
Lyceum Theater, December 3. On December 9 Miss Bar- 
bour sang at the Shipley School at Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Later in the season Inez Barbour has been engaged to give 
a song recital in Baltimore, March 11. Miss Barbour made 
a deep impression there last season for her splendid work 
with the orchestra. She has also been engaged to sing 
with the Syracuse Symphony Orchestra on March 7. 


Gibbons and Kremer 


Tommy Gibbons, the lightweight boxer, has been appear- 
ing as assisting artist to Isa Kremer in some of the pop- 
ular Russian singer’s appearances in the Northwest. These 
appearances, however, have been connected with the sale 
of Red Cross Christmas seals, which the singer and the boxer 
have united in aiding in St. Paul. A ceremony was held 
in the entrance of City Hall, St. Paul, at.noon, November 
26, when Tommy Gibbons donned his boxing gloves and gave 
a brief exhibition of shadow boxing. He then ripped open 
a large reproduction of this year’s ‘Christmas seal, from 
which Miss Kremer stepped forth as the living spirit of 
health, as pictured on the seal. Miss Kremer then sold the 
first box of seals in St. Paul, opening the campaign, auc- 
tioning them off to Louis W. Hill prominent St. Paul busi- 
ness man. Mayor Nelson of St. Paul introduced the prin- 
cipals to the crowd at the beginning of the ceremonies. 


Hansen’s Birthplace 


Kamenskaya is the birthplace of Cecilia Hansen, Russian 
violinist, it is revealed by her answers to various questions 
in her application for American citizenship. Kamenskaya 
is a small town in the Don province in Southern Russia. 

Several other interesting facts not heretofore given pub- 
licity were revealed in her citizenship application. Miss 


Hansen declared that her parents were of Russian nation- . 


ality and citizenship. Her father was born in Riga and 
her mother in Bartenstein, Germany, a small town in East 
Prussia, but since her father’s death her mother has been 
living in Germany and has resumed her German citizenship. 
Until September, 1921, Miss Hansen was a resident of 
Russia, and she gives Germany as her usual abiding-place 
since that time. 


Weingartner a Great Success in Scotland 


Felix Weingartner, the eminent conductor, scored a great 
personal and artistic success as conductor when he returned 
to Glasgow after an absence of seventeen years and con- 
ducted an all-Beethoven program. with the Scottish Orches- 
tra at Glasgow, and repeated his triumph at Edinburgh, 
where he conducted at the famous Paterson concerts. His 
program consisted of the Coriolan overture, the First Sym- 
eer. the Egmont overture and the Eroica Sympionv. 

r. Weingartner remains in Scotland until December 13, 
when he returns to Liverpool for several more concerts 
there before returning to his home, Erlenbach, Austria. 
In January and February he will conduct orchestras in 
Spain, and in March he returns to London for several 
guest appearances there. 


Werrenrath an Artist of Genuine Value 


Reinald Werrenrath gave a recital in the Academy of 
Music before the members of the Philadelphia Forum, sub- 
stituting in the last moment for an artist who was ill. He 
scored his usual success, winning praise of the highest from 
the critics, but the following excerpt from the Philadelphia 
nore is sufficient proof of the excellent impression made: 


fiences are accustomed to fine voices. They are not 


-and a keen intelligence. 
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so well acquainted with highly developed intelligence in 
singers. Werrenrath has evolved into an artist of genuine 
value. His work is continually on a high plane of 

and emotional attainment. To hear him sing an aria or a 
simple song means to experience from either every beauty 
of mtonation, every perfection of phrase, every delicacy of 
feeling or dramatic intensity dreamed of by the composer. 
No art can transcend this ability in a singer, and volume 
of voice becomes a negligible detail.” 


A Personal Impression of Brailowsky 


For so tempestuous a Titan of dynamic thunders, Brai- 
lowsky is one of the mildest-mannered men you would 
ever meet. He greets you with the kindly courtesy you asso- 
ciate with polite French gentlemen, and when he talks to 
ron there is a flavor to his conversation of a Gallic humor. 

6 does not laugh boisterously, but rather chuckles to 
himself as if everything were, after all, to him a grim 
and serious joke. 

“I cannot speak very good English yet,” he declares, “but 
I shall practise, and in a few months | will speak it well 
enough to make speeches.” He is obviously pleased with 
New York and with the adventure of coming from Europe 
while still a young man, ready and eager to conquer a new 
world, The excitement and rush ot New York please 
him and he takes a keen interest in the handling of traffic, 
particularly in the lighting system on Fifth Avenue. 

“A light and everything goes one way, another light 
and everything stops and goés the other way,” he remarked 
as he watched it. “In Paris everything goes every way,” 
he added, making a stirring motion with his hands. As he’ 
entered the Grand Central to take his train for Boston he 
exclaimed; “Un grand Palais!” and he was much amused 
at the strangeness of the American sleeping-cars. 

Mrs. Brailowsky is a charming woman, of his own age, 
with a dark and penetrating wit. She is obviously proud 
of her husband, and when she was told all the ladies were 
mad about her husband’s playing she said: “That is good. 
It is a good sign.” When one sees them together one. is 
struck at once by their youth and envies the pleasure of 
two such young and enthusiastic people, so much in love, 
so ready and anxious to please, and having such a good 
time in America. There is nothing freakish about poy 
nothing peculiar; they happen to be Russians whose lives 
for the last five years have been spent in Paris, who love 
and admire Paris for all that it means in culture and refine- 
ment, and whose interests are chiefly concentrated upon 
the concert platform. 

Much has been said already of Mr. Brailowsky’s long 
hair, and much more will undoubtedly be written. But as a 
matter of fact it is really no longer than many Americans 
wear theirs. It happens to be worn in the manner of a 
pompadour, so that, when he plays, it naturally shakes 
loose, especially when he bends over the piano and seems, 
as the Times reviewer claims, “to sweep the keyboard.” 
That is because it is thick and bushy, but it is in no sense 
an affectation. When he was asked if he would be photo- 
graphed with his hair wild and loose, he refused. 

“When I play,” he explained, “it gets that way. I cannot 
help it. It is natural. But I could not pose that way. It 
would be terrible.” He ran his fingers through his hair, 
disarranging it, to demonstrate how “terrible” it would ap- 
pear, and then quickly brought out a pocket comb and 
smoothed it down again. Meeting him off the concert plat- 
form, no one would suspect that his hair is abnormally long, 
as, indeed, it is not, and it is certain that an American hair- 
cut would give him a frightfully grotesque appearance. 

Above all, Mr. Brailowsky impresses one with his sin- 
cerity. He knows precisely what he is doing. He is a 
young man with ideals and he is endeavoring to translate 
those ideals into his career. No trace of affectation or 
freakishness is in his manner, and there are no signs that 
he will ever develop into a “queer” virtuoso. Mr. Brailow- 
sky is not very talkative. He is a man with many secrets 
The piano is for him his reason 
for living, and one can easily believe he exists chiefly for 
the moments he may spend at his beloved keyboard. In a 
word, Mr. Brailowsky is a. genuine artist and a modest 
gentleman. B. 


Wolfsohn Announces Artists 


The following artists are announced by the Wolfsohn 
Bureau for this and next season: Sopranos, Lucrezia Bori, 
Mabel Garrison, Eva Gauthier, Elisabeth Rethberg, Louise 
Homer Stires, Maria Ivogun, Maria Kurenko (new colora- 
tura soprano from Royal Opera House, Petrograd, who will 
make her debut in the United States in January, 1925), Mary 
Lewis (American prima donna from the Vienna Opera, 
Monte Carlo Opera, Paris Grand Opera and British Na- 
tional Opera, making her first American tour) ; contraltos: 
Merle Alcock, Louise Homer, Margaret Matzenauer, Marion 
Telva; tenors: Mario Chamlee, Edward Johnson, Allen 
McQuhae; baritones: Vicente Ballester, Reinald Werren- 
rath, Clarence Whitehill; pianists: Brailowsky, Josef Hof- 
mann, Moriz Rosenthal, Benno Moiseiwitsch, - Powell, 
Olga Samaroff, Nicolai Orloff (new pianist who will make 
his debut in the United States early in November, 1925) ; 
violinists: Cecilia Hansen, Albert Spalding, Toscha Seidel, 
Zathureezky (new Czecho violinist, pupil of Hubay, who will 
debut in America, Carnegie Hall, on Saturday afternoon, 
January 10, 1925) ; cellist: Felix Salmond; harpist: Salva- 
tore De Stefano; other attractions: London String Quartet 
and Thamar Karsavina (Russian dancer). 


Ovation for Salmond in San Francisco 


Felix Salmond, English cellist, played with the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber Music Society November 25, and immediately 
afterward Elias Hecht of the society telegraphed to Mrs. 
Salmond: “Tremendous success and marvelous enthusiasm 
at concert with Chamber Music Society. Felix recalled 
seven times after Brahms sonata by thrilled audience of 
fourteen hundred. Public and press united in giving him 
title of master. Felix says best performance of Bridge 
sextet he ever participated in. We all adore him.” 


Spalding to Spend Summer Here 


Albert Spalding has decided not to make his usual trip to 
Europe next summer, but will remain in this country and 
play a number of engagements at various festivals and 
Chatauquas. This will enable him to concert ap- 
pearances at a number of colleges which were unable to 
fix their dates to fit in with his winter schedule. 
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Catholic Writers’ Guild Presents Noted Artists 


The members of this distinguished literary organization 
were hosts to a notable group of artists on the night of 
November 23 at the Hotel Plaza. 

President Thomas F. Woodlock, in the opening address, 
made clear the purpose of the Guild: “through its members, 
writing for the press, the screen and the stage, to dedicate 
all to presenting the faiths and racial elements of our Amer- 
ican people in their fairest light.” - 

Alternating with the musical numbers were addresses by 
His Eminence Cardinal Hayes, Melville E. Stone, Rev. 
Father Duffy, Otto H. Kahn and William J. Guard. 

Mr. Kahn held the close attention of the assemblage in 
a cordial, spiritual appeal for collaboration in religion and 
art. He paid reverent tribute to the memory of his parents 
for encouraging in him a love of the beautiful—and he ex- 
pressed conviction in the belief that the ills of the world 
would yield before the gentler things of the spirit, and mu- 
sic especially. 

Cardinal ss found it to be “a very symbolic evening.” 
He was much edified by the genial spirit of the night, and 
he appeared to be delighted when Carmela Ponselle sang 
Annie Laurie, “dedicated,” as the Guild Chaplain, Rev. John 
B. Kelly, said, “(at least for the night) to his Eminence.” 

Melville E. Stone, president of the Associated Press, ex- 
pressed his gratification with the scope and purpose of the 
Guild and told of his pleasure in being part of a very un- 
usual and delightful gathering. 

William J. Guard, taking his cue from the tenor of the ad- 
dresses, disclosed himself as a forceful and fervid orator. 
He disclosed himself also as “the son of a Methodist clergy- 
man, and an Irish Methodist at that” to the hearty enjoy- 
ment of the guests. His plea for breadth and tolerance in 
human relations was received with prolonged applause. 

Father Duffy, recovered from his recent indisposition, 
sumnied up for the evening and commended the projects of 
the Guild and especially the blending of the arts which 
characterized the program of the evening. 

The program, limited only by the lateness of the hour, 
was as follows: Scherzo in B flat minor (Chopin) and Con- 
trabandist (Tausig), Erno Balogh, pianist; Annie Laurie, 
Carmela Ponselle; Slavonic Dance, with an encore, The 
Rosary, played by Benar Barzelay, violinist; Ave Maria 
(Schubert), Carl Schlegel; Aria from Madame Butterfly 
(Puccini), Frances Peralta; Good Friday’s Magic from 
Wagner’s Parsifal, Paul Bender; The Trumpeter, Walter 
McNally; The Pilgrim’s Song (Tschaikowsky), William 
Gustafson; The Prayer from La Juive (Alevy), Leon 
Rothier. 


Roxas Artist-Pupils in Joint Recital 

Inez Church, soprano, and Leon Carson, tenor, appeared 
in joint recital on December 3, in Y. M. C. A. Hall, Pat- 
erson, Both singers studied with Emilio A. Roxas 
for a number of years, and their artistic singing never 
fails to evoke flattering comments, Miss Church was heard 
in numbers by Sgambati, Donaudy, Durante, Massenet, 
Thomas, Rabey, Dupare, Barbirolli, Chauson, Rubinstein, 
Strauss, Wolff, Reimann, Fox, Scott, Carpenter, Watts and 
Bantock. Mr. Carson sang an aria from Werther, Massénet, 
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as well as a group of pres be Rachmaninoff, Roxas, Mana- 
Zucca, and Tirindelli. Emilio A. Roxas played artistic 
accompniments. 


Benefit Concert by John McCormack 


John McCormack, who returns from his tour of the 
Middle West today, will give a concert at the Manhattan 
ae House on Sunday night, December 14, for the benefit 
of «the McMahon Memorial Temporary Shelter. This 
organization is engaged in sheltering and caring for chil- 
dren between the ages of one month and seven years old, 
whose mothers are ill and in the hospital. They will take 
care of the individual child for two weeks and longer if 
necessary. 

The list of patrons is headed by His Eminence, Cardinal 
Hayes. Mrs. Nicholas F, Brady has charge of the arrange- 
ments. Tickets may be had from Mabel R. Beardsley, 80 
West 40th Street, and at the box-office of the Manhattan 
Opera House, 315 West 34th Street. 


Caselotti Presents Opera Scenes 


Guido H. Caselotti, New York vocal teacher, presented 
a program of grand opera scenes and Tableaux Vivants at 
the Park Theater, Bridgeport, Conn., on November 24. All 
the participants, with but one exception, Luigi Dalle Molle, 
are members of the Caselotti Opera Company. They were 
Josephine Sapelli, Helen Hall, Florence Yenick, -Ebba Ny- 
berg, Lena Sorrentino, Marie-Louise Caselotti, Helen Des- 
marais, Catherine Waterbury, Sallie Haskell, Mildred Hill, 
Mildred Sinko, Pauline Hirsch, and Henry Rappa. 

There were two operatic scenes, Act. IV.from I! Trova- 
tore (Verdi) and Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni), as well 
as ten Tableaux Vivants from operas by Gounod, Puccini, 
wae Saint-Saéns, Bizet, Ponchielli, Massenet and 

eber. 





Giannini’s Activities 

Dusolina Giannini sang in Morgantown, Pa., on Decem- 
ber 10, and will sing in Pittsburgh on December 11 and in 
Philadelphia on December 15, On December 19 she will 
be heard at the Friday Morning Musicale at the Biltmore, 
after which she will take a short vacation over the holidays. 
On December 30 Miss Giannini will sing with the Schola 
Cantorum before leaving for a tour of the South and Mid- 
dle West. 


New York Appearances for Huberman 


Bronislaw Huberman, violinist, will give his second recital 
at Carnegie Hall on December 14. On December 21, he 
appears at the Metropolitan Opera House, and on December 
23 at the Premier Theater, Brooklyn. Huberman has just 
returned to New York from a concert tour through the 
South, West and Canada, playing ten recitals, 


Elsa Alsen on Tour 


Elsa Alsen is now on tour in the Middle West, appearing 
in recital and as soloist with orchestra. December 11 she 
was scheduled to appear as guest artist with the Philadelphia 
Civic Opera: Company as Santuzza in Cavalleria Rusticana. 





PAUL STASSEVITCH, 


who is going to do an unusual thing at the concert of the 
State Symphony Orchestra on Tuesday afternoon, December 
16. Mr. Stasscvitch will appear as violinist in the first part 
of the program, playing the Brahms concerto, and in the 
latter half as pianist, playing the T'schaikowsky B flat minor 


Needless to say he does not do this as @ stunt but 
as a perfectly serious artistic offering. Much interest is being 
manifested in this unusual experiment. Numerous mana- 
gers, who see in it a distinct novelty, will attend. Mr. Stas- 
sevitch has heard from interested persons as far away as 
Canada who are coming here especially to listen to thia some- 
what different musical offering. (Mishkin photo.) 


concerto. 








Schmitz Again Scores in Minneapolis 

At his third lecture recital in Minneapolis, Schmitz in 
troduced Schénberg and Szymanowski. To illustrate Chi- 
nese effect in modern music, he played fragments from 
Whithorne’s New York’s Days and Nights, which suite Mr 
Schmitz performed in New York in its entirety last season 
He played on November 20 in a chamber music concert with 
Verbrugghen’s string quartet. Of this James Davies in the 
Minneapolis Tribune says: “The playing was splendid, in 
tense, emotional, sometimes electrifying in its vividness 
Not the least contributory feature was Mr. Schmitz, whose 
ability-to ‘produce just the right kind ef tone color to meet 
such requirements was tremendously impressive.” 




















The Sun, December 2, 1924 : 
MME. KITCHELL SINGS WITH POWER 
Alma Kitchell gave a song recital in Town Hall last evening and revived 


the droopin 


Forty-third Street concert halls. 


of Mme. Kitchell’s work. 


—W. J. Henderson. 
New York Evening Post, December 2, 1924 


name of her home town—Superior, Wis. 


varied, calculated to exhibit her voice at its best. 


Evening World, December 2, 1924 
. REALM OF MUSIC 


intelligence. 





spirits of those who seek the elusive muse 
Her program was arranged with taste. She 
sang well and the quality of her voice insured an enjoyable evening. 

In the interpretation of text the singer deserved high praise; warm, rich 
coloring and fine, clear head tones were among the outstanding characteristics 


Her interpretation revealed emotional depth, a sensitive regard for mood 
and color, a sound dramatic instinct, and most important of all, a firm grasp 
of the composer’s purpose which rendered her offering interesting and effective. 


RECITAL BY ALMA KITCHELL 

If those who claim that there is nothing in a name had been present in 
Town Hall last night they would have heard Alma Kitchell live up to the 
For the contralto’s first New York 
recital showed her to be the possessor of a really beautiful voice, of smooth- 
ness and fine beauty and color, accompanied by a stage presence and an ability 
of interpretation that many a veteran might have envied. 


Alma Kitchell, contralto, appeared in recital in the evening in Town Hall. 
This singer has a voice of nice quality which she uses with 
Her excellent diction, her interpretative gifts and, her musical 


“Revived the drooping spirits of those who seek the elusive muse of music.” 
—W. J. Henderson, The Sun, Tuesday, Dec. 2, 1924. 


ALMA 


Kitchell 


Contralto 
New York Recital, Town Hall, December 1, 1924 


nature enable her to provide an entertainment that has charm and variety.— 


Frank H. Warren. 


of music among the 


Baker at the piano. 
and of much flexibility. 


emotional expression. 


New York Herald Tribune, December 2, 1924 
ALMA KITCHELL SINGS AGREEABLY IN FOLK SONGS 
Agreeable singing was dispensed last night at Town Hall by Alma 
Miss Kitchell’s contralto was of satisfactory volume, strongest, it 


Kitchell. 


Her program was 


discriminating Jewish singer. 


she has a 


New York Times, December 2, 1924 
ALMA KITCHELL, CONTRALTO SINGS 
Alma Kitchell, a contralto already known in local choral performances 
gave a recital of songs last evening at the Town Hall, assisted by Charles A. 
Miss Kitchell displayed a voice of ripe sympathetic quality 


New York American, December 2, 1924 
The Kitchell voice is warm, of ample range, and especially qualified for 
Everything the lady did was in excellent musical taste. 


seemed in the higher notes, 
ell’s song was generally satisfactory in regard to expression, and there was 
zest enough to the yodeling close of the Swiss folk song, “Der frohe Senn.” 


Jewish Morning Journal, December 6, 1924 
“MEYERKE MEIN SUHN” WELL SUNG 
Alma Kitchell, an alto, gave a recital in Town Hall last Monday, in the 
program of which was included “Meyerke Mein Suhn.” 
Mme. Kitchell is not Jewish, but she interpreted that song better than any 
It is noteworthy that Mme. Kitchell is primarily a fine singer; 
exible voice and sings with artistic taste. 


* * * had a commendable tone. Miss Kitch 
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In writing a song a composer must have not only 

music that sings but also words that sing. 
- - 4 —— 

What has become of the old fashioned composer 
who never started a piece until he first had con- 
ceived its melody ? 

Oo 

In art, as in many other things of life, it is often 
extremely difficult to discriminate between a tempta- 
tion and an opportunity. 


At times we despair of mankind, and then we see 
a tenor take the stage away from a soprano and don’t 
care, 
eesiiels 
So far scientists have not been able to invent a 
loud speaker that beats the one who gets himself 
“shushed” at symphony concerts. 
pomeranian 





As in many other intellectual pursuits, so in music, 
folly annoys less by her ignorance, than pedantry 
by her learning, 


The office of the New York Music Week Associa- 
tion is already busy with the preparations of the city- 
wide music contest that will be held in connection 
with the annual week. This year professional musi- 
cians and lovers of music will be appealed to in rais- 
ing the necessary funds. 

--- -x@-- —— 

Information, which ought to be correct, says that 
the entire season of the Stadium Concerts next sum- 
mer will be under the direction of Fritz Reiner, the 
Cincinnati Symphony conductor, who has won such 
a success in the Ohio city and who was the prime 
feature of last summer’s Stadium season when he 
appeared tor two weeks as guest conductor. 

a Cc 


The American Committee for the Fontainebleau 
School of Music, of which Francis Rogers is chair- 
man, is busy with plans for the coming summer. 
Many inquiries have already been received and there 
is every reason to believe that the 1925 season will be 
the most active and valuable in the course of the 
school’s existence. The record last summer was in- 
spiring. The total number of students was 125, and 
they took 175 courses, divided as follows: piano, 69; 
accompaniment, 4; violin, 14; cello, 2; harp, 2; sing- 
ing, 25; opera, 14; harmony, 14; applied harmony, 
5; composition, 4; conducting, 8, and organ, 14. 
Diplomes d’Execution in the piano department were 
issued to eight and Diplomes d’Aptitude to sixteen ; 
diplomas in the Normal department (d’Aptitude a 
l’Enseignment General) were issued to fourteen. In 
the voice department Diplomes d’Execution were 
awarded to four and Diplomes d’Aptitude to three ; 
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in the violin departments there were respectively one 
and four, and in the organ department, five and five. 
That there is truly national interest felt by American 
students is shown by the fact that they were enrolled 
from no less than eighteen states, including Cali- 
fornia. 

—-—-4— 

Just a modest line to remark that the piece, Die 
Maschine, by Fritz Klein, which Egon Wellesz of 
Vienna “discovered” and sent to the League of Com- 
posers, and which was played at its recent concert 
with great fanfare—special explanatory lecture and 
all that—was reviewed in the Musicat Courter sev- 
eral months ago and valued at exactly what it is 
worth—nothing. 

RES Nites 

The Australian Musical News is at it again. In 
the October number it calmly lifts, without any 
acknowledgment, a complete set of cartoons which 
Johann Bull drew some time ago for this paper and 
which were printed in these pages. Notwithstanding 
these continued thefts, we shall not call the editor of 
the News—-whose name cannot be mentioned here, as 
it does not appear anywhere in his paper—a thief 
and a man (journalistically speaking) without honor 
or shame ; but should we pursue the same practices as 
he does, we should expect to be called those names, 

ch: aa ae 

Those of one generation back who read of the re- 
cent death of Edward T. Paull will have no difficulty 
in recalling the gorgeous lithographed horses and 
chariots dashing wildly around the cover of his Ben 
Hur Chariot Race March, or the equally gaudy and 
stirring picture on the front of the Midnight Fire 
Alarm March. E, T. Paull had a genius for making 
and selling this particular kind of music. You could 
get Ben Hur arranged for anything from a pipe 
organ down to a Jew’s harp. The composer, of late 
years, had served long and faithfully as treasurer of 
the Music Publishers’ Association of the United 
States, an office which he filled courteously and 
capably. 

tinniceatinllpcmaneee 

A tremendous crowd turned out for the splendid 
Puccini Memorial Concert at the Metropolitan last 
Sunday evening. Prices were raised and a large sum 
realized, General Manager Gatti-Casazza announced 
that from the net receipts 100,000 Lire were sent to 
the Verdi Home for Aged Musicians in Milan in 
mernory of Puccini and 25,000 Lire to the Mayor of 
Lucca, Puccini’s native city, also for charitable pur- 
poses. Twelve thousand Lire have been reserved 
and will be held as a contribution toward the erec- 
tion in Italy of a suitable monument to the memory 
of the famous composer. A committee to undertake 
this is already being organized. The Italian Consul 
General, Emile Axerio, and Vice Consul Paolo Rossi 
were present at the concert. 

cnceiacsapelpoeomiiee 

Parsons, Kans., is nothing if not musical, and it 
takes pride in letting the world know that fact. On 
November 27 the Parsons Daily Republican devoted 
its entire second section of eight pages to an expo- 
sition of the various musical interests in the city, 
among them the Katy Band of the M. K. T. Railroad 
and a second students’ band of the railroad em- 
yloyees, both under the direction of William FE. 
“homasson, The Parsons high school—they are just 
beginning the erection of a new $400,000 -building, 
by the way—has a band of fifty-four, girls’ drum 
corps of twenty-six, and a school orchestra of sixty 
or more, all of them in charge of Charles S. McRay, 
music supervisor of the Parsons High Schools. The 
private music interests are also given due space in 
this special supplement. It is a record of which any 
community might well be proud, 

eanieieenail came 

In music, as in most other arts, things run in 
cycles. Years ago comic opera and operetta gave 
place here to musical comedy and revues, but within 
the last few seasons taste seems to have been turned 
back toward the older form of light musical works. 
The phenomenal success of Blossom Time, with the 
Schubert music so skillfully adapted by Sigmund 
Romberg, was about the first sign of this. And now 
The Student Prince starts off with an eclat that 
promises the same success. As in Blossom Time, 
isang Donnelly has adapted the book, this time 
from the famous play, Old Heidelberg, with the 
same adroitness and surety of effect that she dis- 
played in making Blossom Time the hit it was here. 
And Romberg has provided it with an original score 
of highly appropriate music, including numerous 
male choruses sung by a splendidly trained body of 
young Americans impersonating Heidelberg ‘stu- 
dents. One recalls the phenomenal success of The 
Prince of Pilsen, which was not dissimilar in atmos- 
phere. The revival of interest in this class of works 
is a decidedly healthy sign of the musical times. 
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SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 


Where does the idea come from that it is 
right and proper to ask professional musicians 
to donate their services towards this or that 
musical production, series of concerts, opera 
performances, radio and the like? How cana 
city, a big city like New York, stoop to ask these 
musicians, dependent upon their music for a liv- 
ing, to give their services for nothing or to cut 
their prices in half? How can the city engage 
musicians for concerts during the summer and 


then not pay these musicians for weeks or 


months afterwards? How can the city talk of 
great plans for the creation of an Art Center 
when it cannot even take care of a single series 
of concerts lasting only two or three weeks? 
How can the city suggest giving grand opera 
without any idea where the funds are coming 
from, and with the covert suggestion that opera- 
tic artists ought to be glad to donate their valu- 
able services for the cause of “art.” 

Is it not about time the musicians of America 
got together on this matter and drew up definite 
resolutions outlining a fixed policy of consistent 
demand for remuneration upon all occasions 
except those actually of charity performances or 
where art is really served, as in the concerts of 
the Beethoven Association, the production of 
new American works, or for such similar rea- 
sons where the musicians themselves know they 
are really helping the cause of art? Musicians 
can never be in doubt in these matters. They 
have a keenly developed instinct which arises 
from their whole training by which they are able 
to recognize to what extent they are really doing 
a service to art. That, of course, is an essential 
part of the musician’s career, since certain forms 
of art would languish were it not for the mis- 
sionary work of the musicians themselves. 

But it may be said that such forms of art are 
only those for which there is no immediate de- 
mand. And, further, it must be said that what 
the City of New York proposes to put forward, 
and has put forward in the past, where musicians 
were not properly paid, never belonged to this 
class at all. Quite the contrary. The things the 
City of New York persuaded musicians to give 
their services to, or failed to pay them for, or 
is now hoping to persuade them to help along 
without remuneration, are the things that are 
most in demand in the art world—namely, con- 
certs of familiar or popular music, radio broad- 
casting, opera, teaching, and so on. The things 
that musicians are best able to sell are (of 
course) the things the City wants them to give 
away. 

But let us look a little farther and endeavor 
to discover where the idea originally came from 
that musicians might be willing to donate their 
services, where no man or woman profession- 
ally engaged in any other trade or occupation 
would dream of doing so? Even the carpenters 
who set up the grand stands upon which the mu- 
sicians are to appear probably demand and get 
the pay to which they are obviously entitled. 
Why not the musician? 

Well, first of all, because the musical profes- 
sion is full of people who are, to use an expres- 
sive familiar phrase, “just crazy to get a hear- 
ing.” We cannot go to the extent of saying that 
these people lead to a natural delusion on the 
part of city fathers, radio broadcasters and 
others, because we-do not believe that these ex- 
ploiters are deceived. But we certainly know 
that these musicians who value their own art at 
so little, do create a basic possibility upon which 
the exploiters can build. 

One would think that a sort of mass-opinion 
among the musicians themselves would serve to 
control this situation, but it evidently does not. 
Year after year, day after day, musicians are 
asked'to give their services to this or that radio 
concert, park concert, opera production, or 
something which has nothing to do with the pro- 
motion of any element of art that needs promo- 
tion, and year after year, day after day, they 
fall for it because, presumably, they are “just 
crazy to get a hearing.” 

The psychology of it is natural enough, human 
enough—pitiful enough—but it is none the less 
deplorable that it should lead to an abuse that 
injures the standing of the entire musical pro- 
fession. How much better it would be if the 
sity fathers, the radio broadcasters, were forced 
to say to themselves that they might just as well 
not waste their time asking musicians to perform 
without remuneration, because it could be as- 
sumed to be an absolutely sure thing that the 
musicians would refuse. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


The University of Virginia, anxious, according to 
its professor of music, to develop some Hunekers, 
Hates and Rollands, has established a course for 
critics. The attempt is laudable but hopeless. Such 
men as those mentioned were not trained in schools, 
and the truly great critics—if ever there have been, 
or are, any in music—gained their real education and 
skill only after years of listening to concerts and 
operas. During each season, quite a large number 
ot young men and women visit the MusicaL CouRIER 
offices and ask for positions as critics. Their chief 
qualification usually turns out to be merely a liking 
for music, or the ability to write correct English. 
We usually inform them that the Musica Courter 
staff of ten critics needs no addition, and advise 
them to turn to some easier and more remunerative 
form of writing. Their reply mostly is to the effect 
that, there being no vacancy at the Musicat Covu- 
RIER, they will try the daily newspapers. 

RR 

The present generation, which reads Huneker in 
his books, does not know that he was an associate 
editor of the MusicaL Courter for fifteen years be- 
fore he published his first volume of essays, and that 
most of them first appeared in his column (known 
as The Raconteur) in this weekly journal. That 
refers not only to his Overtones, Melomaniacs, and 
Mezzotints, but also to his books on Chopin and 
Liszt. 

nner 

“Rugged is the breast that music cannot tame,” 
says the poet; which merely proves that he has met 
musical critics. 

2Re 

A couple of weeks or so before the death of Puc- 
cini, we received this: 
To Variationettes : 

Been hearing a good deal of Puccini melody lately and 
today stumbled upon this in the new Webster Unabridged, 


page 1731: 

*Puc-cin’-ia, (puk-sin’-i-a), n. A large genus of hetero- 
ecious parasitic fungi, cy the family Pucciniaceae. 
They have 2-celled tellespores and aecia with a pseudo- 


peridium.” 
Now, I ask you if that is critical or merely descriptive? 


Why the remark upon the pseudoperidium? Pseudo is dis- 
tinctly suspicious, 
Lover or TUNES, 
mR eR 
There was of course nothing parasitic about Gia- 
como Puccini. He leaned on no man’s melodies, 
and developed his own style of musical treatment, 
which was a distinct advance upon the methods of 
Mascagni and Leoncavallo, who were the first to 
break away from the manner of Verdi and of Wag- 
ner, Puccini also possessed the theatrical instinct 
to a high degree, and all his operas, except his youth- 
ful Le Villi, show his remarkable knowledge of 
stagecraft. That, his facile flow of lyric melody, 
and his sure hand in orchestration, were his distin- 
guishing qualities. His music lacks variety of 
characterization, and power in expressing the deepest 
emotions. Nevertheless Puccini looms imposingly 
as a composer of important and attractive operatic 
works which are certain to remain in the repertory 
for a long time to come. 
x dl 
“In the cabarets of this town,” says an exchange, 
“are some voices that ought to be heard at the Metro- 
politan Opera House.” Is the contrary true, too? 
eRe 


There is no more reason for speaking of Mozart’s 
Jupiter symphony than of Beethoven’s Moonlight 
sonata. Both titles are the inventions of meddling 
commentators, and never were even heard of by the 


composers in relation to their works so labelled. 
z 

An impressionable person at the Madame Butter- 
fly performance said that President Coolidge ought 
to dismiss Pinkerton from the American Navy. And 
hasn’t Scotti held that Consular job about long 
enough ? 

nene*e 
New York, December 4, 1924. 

Dear Variations : : 

If the thought-cartoonist, par excellence, of the Varia- 
tions column would illum‘ne the subject of musical titles 
and degrees with a few of his unique mosaics—and usually 
they carry a moral—he would benefit some and amuse others. 
Is the “Dr.” title (especially in favor with the small- town 
musician) intended as a smoke screen for one’s lack of 
practical demonstrating ability? Is it true that some musi- 
cians have acquired it from small colleges or universities 
by writing a test encyclopedic essay on “Why Cabbages 
Grow Larger in the Sun,” or some similar subject, and that 
there are other easy ways? ‘ : 

Some university did bestow the “Dr.” on Liszt (no; not 
in retaliation for his having conducted or played the com- 
positions of its faculty head), but any of the master’s great 


pianist-discinles would have blushed had anyone inadver- 
tently addressed him as “Herr Doctor.” Imagine our present 
day great pianists or violinists all with a “Dr.” handle to 
their names! 

Organists seem to believe in distinctions—not by prefix but 
as an appendix, in capital letters. Is it an English unt 
Of course the Prince of Wales is designated “H. ped 
but a companion voyager according to a passenger Tt of 
the S. S. Olympic required both a handle and a tail, a comet- 
like one at that—this was the “Right Hon. Alexander Ed- 
ward Murray, V.C,, D.S.O., M.V.O.” Enough to make any 
organist cringe with envy! 

Why do we pianists not form a mutual appreciation 
league or something that has a ring to it? The alphabet has 
plenty of capital letters to go around. This might open the 
way for leagues of piccolo players or fagottists, et cetera, 
resulting in cross word puzzles as: Mr. Sopra Piccolini, 

Rk. E. Z., or, Dr; Contra Fagotta, O. G., A. D. 
F. U, R, ¥, B, A.J. 

lf any flavor of sour grapes be detected in the above the 
writer can only offer as apology that once he rejected a 
gold medal protfered for “distinguished services to the cause 
of Spanish music” after having played several Spanish com- 
positions persistently at two ot ‘his recitals; but times have 


changed, Very my, yours, 
Cart V. LACHMUND, 
n 8 


In the opinion of Clarence Lucas, as expressed in 
a recent communiqué, “Many pianists are less handi- 
capped by a small hand than by a small head.” 
mn R 
‘Mediocrity isn’t so bad,” observes the Telegram ; 
“the higher you climb the better target you are.” 
x 


The reason Wagner performances can be given in 
the dark is because of the leit motifs. 

nRne 

A man who hasn’t the courage of his malice is 
no critic, 

nRre 

No, Dennis, Rubinstein’s Dance of the Macca- 
bees is not Irish, but relates to a Jewish family of 
patriots of the second century, B. C. 

nrne 

The Attic Salt Shaker, in the Evening Post, tells 
a characteristic story about Whistler, the great 
American painter, Examined in history at West 
Point, where he attended the Military Academy, 
Whistler failed to recall the date of the Battle of 
Buena Vista. 

“Suppose,” said the exasperated instructor, “you 
were to go out to dinner and the company began to 
talk of the Mexican War, and you, a West Point 
man, were asked the date of the battle, what would 
you do?” 

“Do?” was the reply. “Why I should refuse to 
associate with people who could talk of such things 
at dinner.” 

nee, 

Remembering Paul Longone’s remark of last 
week, that conductors could not establish individual 
supremacy like prize fighters, by knocking one an- 
other out, we suggest that on December 30, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, it might be possible to 
use that method in determining the championship 
among the pianists who aspire to the crown. On 
that date and in that place the City Citizens’ Com- 
mittee for Improving the Condition of the Poor is 
arranging “a benefit piano festival in which sixteen 
noted pianists are to take part, the entire company 
being on the stage at one time and playing simul- 
taneously. Tickets can be obtained from Beth Evans, 
383 Madison avenue ( Vanderbilt 4990). Pianists 
who have offered their services for the festival are 
Josef Lhevinne, Guy Maier, Lee Pattison, Germaine 
Schnitzer, Olga Samaroff, Guiomar Novaes, Ernest 
Hutcheson, Harold Bauer, Mischa Levitzki, Carl 
Friedberg, Yolanda Mero, Ernest Schelling, Elly 
Ney and Myra Hess.” 
ene 


Audiences are coughing better this Fall—Morning Tele- 
graph. 
neme*e 


Whenever inexperienced musical artists ask, “How 
can I get a chance?” the flinty musical editor feels 
like answering, “That is your problem, not mine.” 

i 

Christmas comes but once a year— 

And so does The Messiah. 

eRe 

Think of two words of seven letters each, being 
the title of a musical paper published at 437 Fifth 
avenue, New York, 

Ree 

Insanity is not increasing. Some of those mod- 
ernistic composers are normal in every other way. 

eee 

Szymanowsky’s new violin concerto, played here 
last week, got exactly one-fifth of the newspaper 
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space given to the cabled London story that the 
Prince of Wales plays the banjuke (whatever that 
is) and carries it around with him wherever he goes. 
Rene 
The best of the Puccini obituary essays was that 
of William J. Henderson in the Sun of December 6. 
RnRe 
What on earth possesses the music critic of the 
Express to speak of “blind Beethoven’s Eroica Sym- 
phony? It should be enough that poor old Beetho- 
ven was deaf. Why heap infirmities upon him? 
ne 
The three J’s in music—Janaschek, Jenufa, Jeritza. 
Rn RR 


New York, Decermber 4, 1924. 
Dear Variations : 

Some time ago in a modest advertisement in the Musicat 
Courter | innocently used a phrase in connection with Mrs. 
MacDermid which was much liked, for it has been copied 
extensively : 

“A singer who teaches and a teacher who sings!” 

Later, however, an advertisement was brought to my 
attention containing, as | recall it, the following line: 

“Managers who sing and singers who manage!” 

If this idea ever reaches Charley Wagner, Dennis Me 
Sweeney, Salter & Evans or the Wolfsohn Bureau, what 
will happen to the concert stars? The radio is a mild 
menace ! 

Yours in distress, 


James G. MacDermin, 
nz R 


There are other triumphs, but none compares with 
that of the operatic baritone when he gets more re- 
calls than the tenor. 

nRe 

Piano—“He has engaging qualities.” 

Forte—*What makes you think so?” 

Piano—‘He’s a manager.” 

nner 

“Prof. T. E. Smithson makes a fad of collecting 
Thibetan folksongs.”—Exchange. There is the ninth 
symphony of musical enthusiasm for you. 

id 

Fritz Reiner, the Cincinnati conductor, is running 
Walter Damrosch close for the honor of being the 
most original program builder. Here are Reiner’s 
latest : 

DecemMBER 5 AND 6 
PURPONE Nes Sach ce etun ad due Cdéécecmaeeen 
(First performance in Cincinnati) 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra. 
Soloist, Nicholas Medtner 
Tone Poem, Finlandia............s000+: 


Stravinsky 
Medtner 
. Sibelius 


COI Sead, KISS eta oak cas Bach-Steinberg 


Sepennte, et Medi dolvs RCSF he es . Brahms 
: (First performance ) 
Symphony No. 6, Pastorale, Op. 68... 
But Leopold Stokowski also is in the race. This 
was his Philadelphia program of December 5 and 6: 
.Atterberg 
. Strauss 


Beethoven 


ON TE de cn wivineb > Sekeccsaciud 
Burlesque, for Piano and Orchestra.... 
Horace Alwyne, Soloist 
POEs Nile oc dose Paduean Debussy 
Variations Symphoniques, for Piano and Orche “stra. . Franck 
Rn ne 


And while speaking sportily, we are ready to 
wager heavily that Maurice Halperson, critic of the 
Staats Zeitung, knows the words of more operas and 
concert songs than any other music reviewer in our 
land. Weare willing to back him, too, as the world’s 
most prolific and best teller of musical anecdotes. 
Halperson is also, among many more things, the lead 
ing Verdi authority. He will publish a book on that 
master and his music very shortly. 

nRne 


Modern inventions make it hard for criminals. A burglar 
on a dark night can’t tell whether he’s opening the safe or 
tuning in the radio set.—Telegram. 


Early impressions in music are the most ardent. 
What would not most of us give to feel again the 
fine rapture with which we listened the first time to 
Faust, Tschaikowsky’s Pathetique, the New World 
Symphony, Carmen, and Liszt’s second rhapsody ? 

zRme 

At the recent Lexington, Ky., sale of J. K. L 
Ross’ thoroughbreds, J. P. F. informs us “the well 
known miler, Damrosch, went for $1,300.” 


Uneasy lies the head of a grand opera company 
Rr ese 


“Mother, how did Amfortas get hurt a 
“Hush! People are looking at you.’ 
“Why did Kundry wish to kiss Parsifal ?” 
“Keep quiet, I told you. You are disturbing our 
neighbors.” 
“Why are the young men forbidden to go into 
Klingsor’s garden ?” 
“Shut up! Will you eat your chocolates and lister 
to the music ?’ 
nme 
And Parsifal is a consecrational festival play 
almost too sacred for Broadway. 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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WEINGARTNER—“CLASSIC 
CONDUCTOR” 

In our time of hero-worship for “personality,” it 
is a rare experience to find a great and famous con- 
ductor who, so far from sacrificing the composer’s 
word to his own glory, contends himself to be the 
modest and unassuming interpreter of the author’s 
will—to refrain from any violence to the work with 
a view to focussing the hearer’s attention upon his 
own “originality” as a conductor, Here is what Dr, 
Leopold Schmidt, Berlin’s leading critic, says of 
Felix Weingartner: “Weingartner at the desk, in 
youthful freshness as ever, His methods again in- 
spired many reflections; they proved conclusively 
that one may be a personality without doing violence 
to the composer. His Beethoven has tradition, and 
still a great freedom. It is purely and simply 
a classic reproduction which disdains the temptation 
to appear ‘original’ for the sake of effect. ; 
And the hackneyed Freischiitz overture; it had the 
effect of a revelation. So it must have sounded when 
Weber himself performed it at London for his 
hearers” ae 

“A Classic Conductor” is the headline also of a 
veritable hymn upon Felix Weingartner’s Liverpool 
debut, which appeared in the Liverpool Daily 
Post, and which expresses much the same views 
on Weingartner as a master of his art. “It 
is the devotion to the composer’s intention, at the ex- 
pense of all personal vagary, that is the main mark 
of Weingartner’s conducting. This more de- 
liberate, more chastened attitude of a conductor who 
seems to shun every kind of excess was by contrast 
a new experience. It gave us music more clearly 
articulated than we have heard for some time. . . .” 

This is interesting reading matter in these days of 
haton-virtuosos, when showy exhibitions and a super- 
abundance of “personality” are so often witnessed 
on the concert platforms—here and in Europe. 

a on 
MORE WOLFSOHN ACTIVITY 

Detailed plans of the extension to other cities of 
the Wolfsohn Artist Series of ten concerts, as al- 
ready tried out with tremendous success in New 
York, will be found on another page of this issue of 
the Musica Courter. Chicago, Boston, Philadel- 
phia and Washington are now to have the privilege 
of enjoying art of the highest and finest kind at a 
very low price. These cities, observing the success 
of the scheme in New York, sent in such insistent 
demands to the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau that the 
Wolfsohn management found it impossible to refuse. 
Which is good news indeed. 

Naturally the more and the better music offered 
to the greatest number of people, irrespective of 
wealth, the better it is for the growth of musical 
enterprise. That side of the’extension plan will be 
instantly appreciated. What may be overlooked is 
the still more vital cultural fact that some people 
will, by the series plan, be induced to patronize a 
sort of music that they might not otherwise patronize 
because they would feel it to be too high-brow for 
their tastes. In this class will be found chamber 
music, which has always made a less direct personal 
appeal than the solo artists. The Wolfsohn plan 
will prevent the common narrow practice of a large 
part of the music-loving public of giving their 
patronage to musical events of a certain sort in 
entire ignorance of all others, The series will widen 
their horizon, broaden their. culture, and result in 
widespread benefit. From every point of view the 
Wolfsohn plan must be heralded as a monumental 
achievement. 

comnQ pan - 
TURNING BACK THE WHEELS 

Once in a while, when we sit down, typewriter in 
hand, to say that we thing such-and-such a thing, 
by Su-and-so, is awful, and that Thing-um-bob ought 
to be taken into the middle of the Atlantic Ocean and 
drowned so that he wouldn’t be able to write any 
more music, our mind turns back to something we 
chanced upon a while ago from the New York 
Tribune, October 24, 1866: 

We suppose it is right that we should be afflicted with 
Wagner; we suppose he was sent for some wise purpose 
which has not yet manifested itself. Perhaps he is to music 
as boils are to the human system, absorbing all the vicious 
humors which might otherwise develop into something worse. 
If such is the case, we can only be grateful to Mr. Wagner 


and endure him aE oy Teste we e freely allow the few 
grand things which he has achieved, but we cannot swallow 
the many nauseous doses he has prepared without making 
wry faces. We do not know what the composition Die 
Meistersinger von Nuernberg is intended to represent, for 
its incoherence and hopeless confusion afford no key to the 
hearer. The few coherent passages mean nothing and lead 
to nothing, and there are passages where the subjects are so 
mixed up, the discords so excruciating and unmeaning, each 
instrument seeming to have an independent idea of its own, 
irrelevant to any general idea, that when the masses arrive 
at a positive harmony, a sigh of relief bursts from the be- 
wildered hearers, and the last note is hailed with pleasure. 
This is certainly not the class of music that the people wish 
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to hear. If it is beyond the comprehension of musicians, 
how can it please or benefit the unlearned? Some of the 
latter are overawed by the crashing, roaring discords, but 
we have heard no listener say that he was p or con- 
fess that he was touched. Such music is neither healthy nor 
elevating, and we regret to see it occupying a space in our 
classical programs. Either Wagner writes and puts forth 
dreamy, incomprehensible trash, or the conductors who as- 
sume the responsibility of interpreting it, fail in reading it 
understandingly. Mr. Anschultz and Mr. Thomas have at- 
tempted it, and both have failed to render it intelligible. It 
is, we believe and regret, on the Philharmonic program, so 
that Mr. Bergmann will be called upon to give his imterpre- 
tation. If he fails to unravel the tangled web of discordant 
ideas, we hope that the Meistersinger will be permitted to 
rest at Nuernberg, never to be disinterred until the genera- 
tion for which it was intended shall arise to comprehend it. 
ay ae 


NOT AN AGENCY 

The City Music League of New York sends the 
following : 

The City Music League exists to supply information, to 
urge all organizations that artists be paid something for 
their services and to act as a clearing house throughout the 
country, as it has performed that service in New York. In 
line with that idea, the League wishes to correct what may 
result in a false impression due to the wording of one sen- 
tence in the Musicat Courrer’s excellent account of the 
meeting of November 17. The sentence reads: “The plan 
of the League to make itself a national organization has 
evolved out of the desire to find paying engagements for 
artists in other cities throughout the country besides New 
York. . . .” This would lead many people to think that 
the League is an agency, which it emphatically wishes to be 
understood is not the case. The League is in no sense an 
agency nor a management. It does not seek engagements 
tor artists. Like central, in Mr. Henderson's figure of 
speech, the League does not call up numbers. It merely 
answers the phone and gives information and makes the 
right connections for those who call upon it. The purpose 
of the League is to urge that artists be paid, but it does not 
help artists to find those engagements. When, however, 
some local organization or club calls up and asks for an 
artist, the League puts that organization in touch with the 
management which can best supply the need. It does not 
act as a management. It does not favor any particular man- 
agement. Its only object is service and for that there is no 


fee, 
CLUBBY GLEES NEEDED 

Listening to the Yale Glee Club the other night, 
we were driven to the irresistible conclusion that a 
glee club is a great instrument—for the singing of 
glees. The boys went through a long first half of 
a program including a lot of serious music, some 
of it fine and all of it excellent performed from 
every standpoint. Then came a couple of negro 
spirituals, in capital arrangements by William Red- 
dick, and oh! how those fine, clean-looking young 
men (who had just waded solemnly and sturdily 
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through a long-winded chorus by the late Horatio 
Parker) did enjoy singing them—and how the audi- 
ence enjoyed hearing them sung! After that there 
was Old Eli, a laughing song by Franz Abt, and 
some others of like kidney. Also a quartet that went 
way back to a gem of our youth—I Wish I Were 
a Rhion-ce-ri-as. And the hall rocked with applause 
from the same audience that had received the first 
part of the evening with a few polite handclappings. 
Yes, our motto is: More Clubby Glees for Glee 
Clubs—and little (if anything ) else, 


“POEMS FOR A PURPOSE” 


It was Henry C. Katsch of the Bronx who ad- 
vanced intrepidly the other morning and laid his card 
on our desk before we could reach for the bung- 
starter. There was only one line on Henry’s card be- 
side his name and address—‘*Poems for a Purpose.” 
Henry left some poems for us, without money and 
without price. All he wanted, said Henry, was the 
proper credit. Whatever the proper credit may be 
we hereby accord to Henry, and perhaps some read- 
er, perusing them carefully, will be able to discover 
the particular purpose of these poems: 


“INSTRUMENTAL.” 
The fishermen cater to the (bass) 
While the hunters want the (traps) 
The actors favor the (clappers) 
And the soldiers welcome (taps) 
VioL_a AND Her Bow. 
(Viola) ought to heed advice 
The Physician gives her (notes) ; 
Her (mouth organs) will go to (pieces), 
And she'll swallow the (bridge) she totes, 


Her former (bow) is broke; 
She has another on the (string) ; 
He sings a different (tune) with her, 
He’s no (bausch), but the real thing. 
ame 


WHO'LL ANSWERP 


Here is Philip Hale at his best in the Boston 
Herald: 


But who is to tell an audience when it should applaud? 
At Jenny Jumpup’s recital there are father and mother, 
Uncle Amos, Cousin Ike and possibly a nearer and dearer 
one, not to mention friends, to start the applause, while the 
flowers are waiting in the corridor to be borne down the 
aisle by the carefully instructed usher at the psychological 
moment. 

But in Symphony Hall what is to be done? Should a sign 
be displayed on the platform by an attendant, a sign bearing 
the legend—“No applause,” or “Applause is respectfully 
requested?” A black flag might be waved when no applause 
is desired ; or one of the trustees of the orchestra might rise 
in his seat and should—“All up for Johannes Brahms,” or 
Honegger, or Debussy, as the case might be. 








| | SEE THAT— 


Wolfsohn Bureau will extend its Artist Series to 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia and Washington. — 
Jenufa, by Leo Janacek, was given for the first time at 

the Metropolitan last Saturday afternoon. 

Ernest Schelling is composing a jazz work, 

Two Christmas concerts will be given at the David Mannes 
School in New York. f 

Rudolf Laubenthal, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, will 
tour in concert. 

Lydia Locke was married on November 28 to Harry Dorn- 
blaser. 

G. Aldo Randegger is giving recitals under the auspices of 
the Board of Education of New York. 

Marcel Dupré believes that American organs are the best 
and most complicated of any in the world. 

Dai Buell, pianist, also is an authoress. 

N. Lindsay Norden will conduct the Philadelphia Orchestra 
at two concerts in February in conjunction with the 
Mendelssohn Club of Philadelphia. 

Beethoven's piano is on view at the New York office of 
Catharine A. Bamman. 

Milan Lusk played for the Queen of Roumania. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra is on tour, 

E. Robert Schmitz will give a piano recital in Denver on 
December 15. 

Ignaz Friedman has dedicated a beautiful minuet to Guiomar 
Novaes. 

Felix Salmond recently won success in concert in Los 
Angeles. 

Richard Hageman has been reéngaged as guest conductor 
for the Philadelphia Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Professor Baldwin has given almcst 1,000 organ recitals 
at the City College. 

Toti dal Monte scored a notable success in her debut at the 
Metropolitan in Lucia. , 
The Chicago Musical College has reéngaged Leopold Auer 

for the fifth consecutive summer term. 

Prominent artists are becoming interested in the Musicians’ 
Enterprises, Inc. 

The Pulitzer Traveling Scholarship will be awarded on 
manuscripts sent on or before February 1 

Idelle Patterson's appearances in the West have resulted in a 
more extensive tour for next season. 

Galli-Curci and Tito Schipa have recorded some duets for 
the Victor Talking Machine. 

Voice Conference Classes are held at the New York studios 
of Adelaide Gescheidt. . 

Dr. Alice Simon, Polish writer and authority on music, ar- 
rived in New York last week. 

Nine pupils of Ernest Hutcheson were ‘candidates for 

Juillliard Fellowships, 





The 


If all the ideas in a singer’s mind with regard to singing 
were right, his singing would be faultless —Charles 
Tamme. 

Frances Nash “composed” music at the age of four. 

The National Bureau for the Advancement of Music has 
issued a pamphlet devoted to the department of Junior 
and Juvenile Clubs of the N. F. M. C. 

Early in January Katharine Goodson will begin her first 
European tour since the war. 

The publishing house of J. Fischer & Bro. was founded 
sixty years ago. 

The Liszt portrait reproduced on page 21 is on exhibition 
at the Ehrich Galleries on Fifth Avenue. 

Marie Sundelius is singing Silberta’s Beloved with much 
success. 

Allan Glen, Novello-Davies artist, will sing before President 
coon on the Leviathan December 23. 

Georgette Leblanc has begun a European tour. 
new series of informal ‘musicale teas, presided over by 
Frances Foster and Adelaide Beckman, attracted atten- 

_ tion last Sunday afternoon. 

Eugene Frey, an A. Russ Patterson artist, made a successful 
New York debut in recital. 

The funeral services for Giacomo Puccini were held on 
December 3 in the great Cathedral at Milan. 

Marcel Grandjany, French harpist and composer, has re- 
turned to America to tour under Laberge management. 

Arno Segall will make his American debut at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, January 14. . 

Three pupils of Estelle Liebling have been engaged for the 
Shubert production of Offenbach. 

Moriz Rose 1 will teach at the Glenn Dillard Gunn School 
in Chicago during the week of January 12. 

The Berlin Volksoper is bankrupt. 

Boston must raise $30,000 more before the contract for the 
Chicago Opera can be signed. 

Paul Whiteman and his orchestra played to sold-out houses 
in Philadelphia and Boston, 

Fritz Reiner gave Petrouchka an epoch-making premiére 

_ in Cincinnati. 
big: B. Murray was married on December 3 to Natalia 
anesi. . 

De Pachmann leaves for a tour of Texas and the Pacific 
Coast after the holidays. 

A tremendous crowd turned out for the Puccini Memorial 
Concert at the Metropolitan last Sunday evening. 

The world’s premiére of Charles Wakefield Cadman’s In- 
dian operatic cantata, The Sunset Trail, took place in 
Denver, December 5. 

Maurice Fulcher was arrested on December 3 and charged 
with grand larceny. 


+ arenas composer, passed away on Decem- 


ré. 
George Eastman has made an additional gift of $3,000,000 
to the Eastman School of ae ne 
Titta Ruffo has returned to New York to begin his season 


at the Metropolitan. 
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FRITZ REINER GIVES PETROUCHKA AN 
EPOCH-MAKING PREMIERE IN CINCINNATI 


Cincinnati, December 7.—Nothing short of a sensation 
was created here by the first performance in Cincinnati, 
yesterday and the day before, of Stravinsky’s Petrouchka 
under the baton of Fritz Reiner. The difficulties of this 
rhythmically intricate score with its sophisticated sugges- 
tiveness, were surmounted by the Cincinnati Orchestra in 
a manner that would do credit to any orchestra in the world, 
and the present writer does not hesitate to call it the most 
accomplished and brilliant interpretation of the work that 
he has ever heard, bearing in mind performances in New 
York, London, Berlin, and other European cities. Never 
before have the fine details of color, individual melodic ex- 
pression and the racy accents of the composition been 
brought out with such infinite finesse, and the virtuoso work 
of Cincinnati’s leading woodwind players, notably that of 
Ary van Leeuwen, flutist; of Emil escaa, concertmaster, 
and the pianist, Young, aroused both astonishment and 
admiration. An innovation for Cincinnati was the use of 


great placards bearing the descriptive titles of the various 
sections, but even without these the vividness of the sound 
pictures could not have left anyone who is familiar with 
the story of the ballet in doubt as to the meaning of each 
phrase. The use of this ballet music as a symphonic number 
was thoroughly vindicated by this performance, which ac- 
quires added significance from the fact that the composer 
himself is to appear with the orchestra, as an interpreter of 
his own works, later on in the season, Mr. Reiner had to 
acknowledge protracted and enthusiastic applause and gra- 
ciously let the orchestra share in it. 

In the same concert, Nicholas Medtner, Russian pianist 
and composer, achieved a great popular success with his 
own piano concerto in C minor, brilliantly accompanied by 
the orchestra, and the program concluded with a grandiose 
rendition. of Sibelius’ Finlandia, The concert no doubt 
is a landmark in Cincinnati's musical history. Cc. & 
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The Juilliard Foundation 


To the Musica] Courier: 

In the last issue of the Musicat Courter there are three 
charges against the Juilliard Musical Foundation which 
ought to be corrected. 

First, you state that an applicant was advised by us to 
leave his teacher. 1 am told by the chairman of our exam- 
ining board, who handles all applicants, that the statement 
is untrue. He consisteritly refused to give opinions about 
teachers. In scores of instances he advised further study 
with teachers because the students are not ready for the 
work being done here. In no instance has he advised a 
student to leave a teacher. 

You quote from a letter which you received from a 
woman, with whom we have had voluminous correspondence. 
We know what she wants, but unfortunately cannot grant 
what she wants. The point she makes about expense for 
attending examinations is incorrect. When we can trust 
representations that are made by schools and teachers, we 
are ready to pay transportation charges of all students, 
irrespective of where they come from to take examinations ; 
when we cannot trust representations, we make a condi- 
tional agreement. It is a pleasure to state that a number 
of students came from. the West and South for examina- 
tions this fall and some of them secured fellowships, reflect- 
ing great credit upon their schools and teachers. 

The third statement you make is, that we seem averse 
to taking suggestions. In reply, | am happy to assure 
you that we have sought and received valuable suggestions 
from hundreds of people, concerning some of the questions 
we have considered. Rather than being averse to suggés- 
tions, we welcome them; but we cannot immediately utilize 
‘all those that are made even by serious and experienced 
people. ‘ i 

It is only because I believe your paper intends to be just 
and fair that I furnish you this information. 

(Signed) Eucene A. Nopsie. 

New York, November 29, 1924. 


Caruso, Requiescat in Pace 


To the Musical Courier: ; 

Again the writer feels himself constrained to protest 
against the persistent efforts which have been made ever 
since the death of this illustrious singer to make him the 
target of the vocal teacher and to make use of his unique 
reputation in order to exploit and advertise some particular 
method of singing. Caruso gave of his voice and his art 
to a world which worshipped him while he was alive and 
reverences his memory, and it is to transgress the limits of 
personal advertising for teachers to link their names with 
his in the hope that some of the glamor of his name may 
be reflected upon theirs. While he was living there was no 





S. O. S.—Chicago 


We seldom commit an unprofessional act, but per- 
haps we are justified in this case. We suspect that 
the telegram from Chicago delivered to us was meant 
for a contemporary. Its contents, however, are so 
important and constitute such an exclusive news scoop 
that we have reluctantly decided to stifle our better 
nature and deliberately steal the telegram, though 
from its character and refined English style we are 
convinced it was not sent by our own Chicago office. 


Here it is: P ht 
i December 9.—Mary Garden, it is said, is just as 
PS ag B to resign from the Chicago Civic Opera at any 
time, unless she decides to remain with the company, The 
trouble, it is whispered, is due to the quality of wine served 
in the banquet scene in Goetterdaemmerung the last time she 
sang the part of Violetta. Upon tasting it, one hears, she was 
horrified to discover that some other wine had been substituted 
for the Pol Roget 1911 upon which she has always insisted. 
Snatching up the bottle and adjusting her lorgnon, she found, 
it is alleged, that the label brazen! id Moscato Spumante 
1923, though, as Miss Garden herself so justly observed (as I 
hear), you can’t tell much from the labels nowadays. Miss 
Gar immediately ran off the stage (so the prompter tells me), 
leaving the show flat and complained ‘bitterly to Manager 
Herbert Johnson. Mr. Johnson, burying his face in his hand- 
kerchief to conceal his emotion, is said on good authority to 
have said to Miss Garden that Giorgio Polacco, artistic director 
of the company, had said to him (Johnson) that so long as he 
(Polacco) artistically directed the Chicago Civic Opera nothing 
but Italian wine should be drunk upon its stage; and that he 
(Johnson) regretted very much that not even for Miss Garden's 
sake had he (Johnson) | Bn able to get him (Polacco) to allow 
French wine on said stage. Miss Garden, so they say, was very 
angry, declaring ina loud voice that she would allow no man 
in the world to tell her when, where, why, what or how much 
she should drink. And I was told in strictest confidence she 
immediately sent word to Polacco, through Samuel Insull, 
that she would not speak to him again before next Tuesday at 
the earl . (Signed) Sirry. 


Possibly the signature is a mistake. And possibly 
there is not too much dependence to be put upon the 
news in the telegram. But we have printed it so that 
the contemporary, if the despatch really was meant 
for it, can reprint it next week (which will be plenty 
of time), front page, boxed, with double display head. 














one who had the temerity to claim knowledge of his method. 


of singing, but since his death many have asserted their 
right to artistic kinship with him, and the spectacle is, to 
say the least, a regrettable one. 

Just recently we have been informed how Caruso was 
discovered, or at least we have read W. Henri Zay’s opin- 
ion of his discovery, and after having listened at different 
times to other discourses upon his breathing method, vocal 
equipment, etc., we now find that he was “mediumistic,” and 
that in the course of his career even his “skin became more 
spiritual in appearance.” May we not say “How long, oh 
Lord,” are we to be condemned to listen to this pestiferous 
lot of personal surmises and assertions which are made with 
so much assurance now that the subject of this unhealthy 
speculation is no longer here to defend himself? May it 
not be urged that “Requiescat in Pace” be once and for 
all written after his name and this great singer be allowed 
to rest and not continually be forced to become the vehicle 
for some yocal teacher’s self-exploitation. 

(Signed) Wititam A. C, Zerrrt. 
New York, December 2. 


EASTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
OPENS ITS SECOND SEASON 


Earle Laros Praised for Excellent Work 


Easton, Pa., November 27.—The Easton Symphony Or- 
chestra, composed solely of volunteers some seventy-five 
strong, opened its second season a few weeks ago. Prior to 
the war it had operated for several seasons, but it was only 
last year that Mr. Laros, aided by a committee of interested 
citizens, started the project on its way again. The work 
last year was most encouraging. The orchestra itself made 
considerable headway in the matter of ensemble and flexi- 
bility while the support afforded by the public was gener- 
ously evident in the receipts and attendance. 

The soloists for the first concert this year were Helena 
Schiff, pianist, and T. Ellesworth Sliker, bass. Only local 
‘soloists have performed at these concerts, thus keeping the 
affair a strictly community proposition. Miss Schiff played 
Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasie ior piano and orchestra, meriting 
the warm applause she received. Mr. Sliker was heard to 
advantage in two songs with orchestra by Tschaikowsky 
which were heartily recognized by the audience. 

In addition to these numbers, the orchestra played Weber's 
Jubal overture; symphony in E flat, Mozart; melody in A 
major, Dawes, and two Grainger numbers. 

The house was packed by loyal citizens who gave substan- 
tial evidence of their approval. In addition the city took 
official notice of the movement when Mayor Heiberger, 
introduced by the executive president of the orchestra, H. H. 
Mitchell, made a short address of appreciation and thanks 
to the men connected with the organization. 

Earle Laros, the leader, has given unstinted service and 
much valuable time to the orchestra, so the Por for a 


successful season are most encouraging 


Edward T. Paull Dead 


Edward T. Paull, veteran composer and publisher, died 
at his home in Brooklyn on November 27. Mr. Paull was 
stricken at his office the preceding Monday and did not 
regain consciousness. He began his career in music as a 
piano and organ dealer in Richmond, Va., many years ago, 
and specialized in the composition of marches, some of 
which were famous in their days—The Ben Hur Chariot 
Race, Napoleon’s Last Charge, The Burning of Rome, and 
The Midnight Fire Alarm. When these marches, at first 
published in Richmond, began to have a large sale, Mr. Paull 
gave up his Richmond business, came to New York and 
established himself as a publisher of his own compositions. 
For several years past he had been treasurer of the Music 
Publishers’ Association of the United States.: A delegation 
from that organization, including Georgé Fischer, the presi- 
dent, attended the funeral. 





Oratorio Society to Give Messiah 


The New York Oratorio Society will give Handel's Mes- 
siah in Carnegie Hall on Christmas night and on the Satur- 
day evening following. This beloved oratorio, which was 
first given = the Society in old Steinway Hall, Christmas 
Day, 1874, has become an essential part of the Christmas 
holiday spirit, and for the past two seasons Carnegie Hall 
has been crowded to capacity at each of the two perform- 
ances. Albert Stoessel, conductor of the Oratorio Society, 
announces the soloists as follows: Mabel Garrison, soprano; 
Nevada Van Der Veer, contralto; Alma Kitchell, con- 
tralto; Allen McQuhae, tenor, and Arthur Middleton, bass. 


Brooklyn Academy Concert 


A concert was held in the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
on Tuesday evening, December 2, the artists being George 
Liebling, Henriette Wakefield, Ellen Dalossy, Rafaelo Diaz, 
James Wolfe and Giuseppe Bamboschek, who accompanied 
the various singers. ; 

James Wolfe opened the program and sang with much 
artistic intelligence. Mme. Wakefield was in excellent 
voice and gave of the best of her art. Miss Daloss 
bued two Slovak folk songs with color and spirit. 





im- 
orge 


‘Liebling gave his own Octave Study, Chopin’s prelude in 





NEWS FLASHES 


Maurice Fulcher Charged with Grand 
Larceny 


New York—A career in the managerial business, 
both for himself and as an employee of other firms, 
which has long been doubtful, culminated last 
Wednesday,. December 3, with the arrest at mid- 
night of Maurice Fulcher. It is said that Fulcher 
has been busy for several months past getting cred- 
ulous artists to advance him money in various 
sums, under an agreement to take their ae 
ment on a commission basis and to have a specified 
number of circulars printed for them. It is charged 
that in only a few cases have the circulars been 
delivered. The complaint, which resulted in his 
arrest on a charge of grand larceny, was made by 
Vernon Arc , one of his victims, who, it is 
alleged, had advanced $53 several months ago as 
advance payment for circulars which he has never 
been able to get. Arraigned in jefferson Market 
court on Thursday morning, Fulcher was held in 
$10,000 bail and, unable to furnish it, committed to 
The Tombs. He was brought into court again on 
Monday morning, December 8, his lawyer moving 
for dismissal on the ground that the evidence was 
not sufficient to justify holding him, but the judge 
ruled that a prima-facie case had been made out 
and held him for the grand jury. Bail was redticed 
to $1,000, but when this report was written he had 
got — able to furnish it and was still in The 

om 


Luella Meluis a Parisian Success 


Special Cable to the Musical Courier. 

Paris, December 5.—On Thursday evening, De- 
cember 4, Luella Meluis gave a song recital at the 
Salle Gaveau. In superb voice, she sang at her best 
and was rewarded by the greatest enthusiasm. The 
audience that filled the hall included the cream of 
American society in Paris, besides a large number 
of Mme. Meluis’ fellow vocalists, who were among 
the heartiest in their applause. Cc 1. 


Premiere of Cadman’s The Sunset Trail 
Special Telegram to the Musical Courier. 
Denver, Colo., December 5.—The world’s pre- 
miere of Charles Wakefield Cadman’s Indian oper- 
atic cantata, The Sunset Trail, took place tonight in 
Denver under the direction of John Wilcox. The 
work scored an enormous success. The music is 
very beautiful, full of color and picturesque char- 
acterization. The cast, which included Lucile 
Fowler, Elwin Smith, Foster Hinman Baine and 
Kyffin Kenworthy, was excellent throughout, and 
the work of the chorus highly commendable. There 
was an outburst of applause after the love duet 
sung by Miss Fowler and Mr. Smith that amounted 
to an ovation and held up the show. The composer 
was present and was the happy victim of a great 
demonstration. His opera, Shanewis, known in the 
east through its two years in the Metropolitan rep- 
ertory, was also given a brilliant performance with 
Princess Tsianina in the title part. M. xi 











D flat and the Faust Waltz, by Gounod-Liszt. The audi- 
ence gave him spontaneous evidence of its appreciation. 

A Carmen duet, sung by Miss Dalossy and Rafaelo 
Diaz, and the quartet from Rigoletto, with Giuseppe Bam- 
boschek at the piano, closed the excellent program. 


Four Jenkins Artist Pupils in Concert 


Hilda Reiter, coloratura soprano; Adelaide Scarlett 
Mawha, dramatic soprano; Augusta Bispham Witherow, 
lyric soprano, and Alice Cushing Thwing, contralto, gave a 
most successful concert in the Academy of Music Foyer, 
Philadelphia, on Monday evening, December 1, All four 
singers are from the studios of Mrs. Phillips Jenkins, and 
a more detdiled report of the credit they reflected upon 
their mentor and upon themselves will be published in 
next week’s MusicaL Courter. 





McCormack Gives Twelfth Detroit Concert 


Detroit, Mich., December 8.—John McCormack gave his 
twelfth concert in Detroit at Arcadia Auditorium tonight. 
It was his largest audience, all the more remarkable con- 
sidering that it was a rainy night and there was most unusual 
opposition, which included Music Box Revue, Charlotte's 
Revue, and the big banquet of 2,500 to celebrate the opening 
of the new Cadillac Hotel. J.E.D. ' 


Kibalchich Choir with Orchestra 


The Kibalchich Russian Symphonic Choir will appear 
with the Haarlem Philharmonic Society in New York on 
December 18 and in Trenton, N. J., on Décember 19. These 
interesting Russians will give a Christmas program with the 
New York’Symphony on December 20 in Brooklyn, which 
they will repeat on December 27 in New York at Carnegie 

all. 


Flesch Sailing December 18 


Carl Flesch sails for America on December 18 on S. S. 
Deutschland. Another passenger of interest on this trip is 
Wilhelm Furtwangler, the new guest conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra. Mr. Flesch’s first concert 
appearance this season will be with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra in Philadelphia on January 8. 


Roselle Wins Success in Boston 


Anne Roselle, who made seven appearances during the 
New York season of the San Carlo Opera Company, and 
subsequently toured the South with this organization, also 
sang with the company at the Boston Opera House in Boston, 
her repertory of principal roles suchatinn Tosca, Mimi 
Nedda, Marguerite, Butterfly and Aida. 
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utmost care in details: 


CHICAGO HERALD-EXA/MINER 


NOV. 26 th. /G2F 


' he setond ef the Kinsolving 
+ .asical Mornings at the Blackstone 
Hotel introduced to Chicagg a singer 
who seems destined for greatness, 
if, indeed, she has not already at- 
tained it. She is*Dusolina Giannini, 
and prohably classifies as a lyric so- 
prano, although she has at ready 
command the graces of the colora- 
tura and the brilllancy, power and 
irge of the dramatic soprano. 

Nor is a remarkable voice her only 
attribute, She has personality as 
well, a definite and arresting one, 
and an Innate sense of artistry that 
made each one of her songs a. nearly 
perfect thing in style and effect. 
Her Mozart was a pattern of light- 
ness, grace and restraint, and 
pram “Les Filles de Cadiz” a 
charmifig specimen of vocal agility 
and dancing rhythms. But it was 
the final group of Italian folk-songs, 
arranged by Geni Sadero, that won 
the complete sympathy of her audl- 
ence, They glowed with true Latin 





CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
NOV. 26 tn. /I2G 


Dusolina Giannini, soprano, and Al- 
bert Spalding, violinist, appeared joint- 
ly at the Blackstone hotel in the morn- 
ing. . Miss Giannini, new here, dis- 
played as nice a voice as one would 
care to hear, training goimg to the 





warmth and abandon. 








VICTOR RECORDS 


UTICA DAILY PRESS 
NOV. 20th./92F 


SOPRANG 
DELIGHTS BIG AUDIENCE 


Dusollia Giannini Sings at Avon 
Under B Sharp Auspices 


REMARKABLE RANGE OF VOICE 


rs 


Makes Herself Master of Moods 
of Songs. 


The B Sharp Musical Club is over 
20 years old. It has been instru- 
mental in bringing many of the 
world’s best musicians ‘to Utica 
during its career, but it has never 
brought a finer artist than Dusolina 
Giannini, coloratura soprano, who 
appeared in concert Wednesday 
night in the Avon Theater. 

Dusolina Gianni possesses a 
glorious organ, and a resplendant 
voice. She has youth. She has 
Personality. But over and above 
everything else she has the true 
ear for music and the voice for its 
expression, She seems destined 
to sing her way to the proud title 
ot “a new Patti,” even as she has 
already sung herself to fame. 

Giannini’s ‘voice ranges nearly 
three octaves, with never a break 
in tone, -It is smooth to the point 
of perfection. In fact, it has been 
compared to the full notes of a 
clarinet; but it seems rather 40 
tell of the sweetness of a silver 
flute, played by a master hand, 

Commands Superiatives 

Songs slip from phrase to phrase, 
when Giannini sings; reflecting the 
subtle shadows of her soul in color, 
expression and full-throated music, 
Youth rings out in gladness; am- 
bition is sounded forth with power- 
ful resonance, and over all and 
through all the delightful spon- 
taneity of America itself and the 
tilting impetuosity of sunny Italy 
combine in the singer's personality 
to present an artist, who !s at one 
and the same time only a diffident, 
wistful girl. 

Giannini commands the long ~up- 
pressed superlatives. As she came 
on the stage at the Avon Theater 
and stood before her audine in a 
down of rose and silver, her somber 
eyes seemed to hint at the mystic, 
and her face, framed in black hatr 
severly parted and rolled at the 
nape of her neck, seemed ratlier the 
face of some medieval poet than of a 
present day singer. A soft chord 
sounded, and Glannini sang. The 
tale is told» She captivated the 
audience with her first tones, and 
held them until the last encore was 
ended. She‘is Giannini. 


Scheduled to sing a program oi: 
16 songs, Giannini was encored to, 
réspond with six additional selec- 
tions, among which were Dvorak's 
“Sones My Mother Taught Me,” 
= the Itallah street song, “O Sole 
Mio.” : 

“In Mezzo a! Mar,” an Italian folk 
scng, arranged by Gen! Sadero, was 
perhaps the climax of the program, 
for while it was not s0 dramatic as 
her aria, or s0 appealing as her 
tone-poem, or so lovely as Rach- 
maniofi's “In the Silence of the 
Night” still it best displayed her 








. Vorsatility and wonderful voice col- 


cring, and deafening applause pre- 
venied her continuing her program 
until she had sung this song agagn. 
Giannini, the Italian-American: 
girl with the golden voice, has gone, 
but the picture of her with her great 
clusters of chrysanthemums, which 
were sent across the footlights to 
her, and the sound of her marvel- 
ous voice which filled every inch of 
the Avon with effortless and su- 
premely beautiful melody, will re- 
main with everyone who heard her 
She is'the senation of a musical 
lifetime. 

Meta Schuman. at the plano, un- 
dertoned every selection with dell- 
cacy and direct understanding, 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 





DECEMBER 1 
Alma Kitchell 


Alma Kitchell, contralto, fast coming into prominence in 
the American vocal world, won the hearts of her audience 
at her Town Hall recital of December 1, because her voice 
is lovely, round and even, she has excellent breath control 
and »erfect diction; combined with a charming stage pres- 
ence, this is enough to achieve success anywhere, All her 
numbers were beautifully sung, Mermaid’s Song (Haydn) 
being the best of the first group. Mausfallen Spriichlein 
(Wolf) and Der Frohe Senn (Swiss folk song) were also 
much liked, the latter being repeated. Of her third group, 
Fetes Galantes (Hahn) was beautifully done in French, 
and My Native Land (Gretchaninoff) was likewise repeated. 
At this point her many friends sent her gorgeous flowers, 
certainly well deserved, Following her last group of songs 
bv the American composers Bergh, Curran, Farley, Bassett 
and Brewer, she was recalled, giving a very beautiful song, 
and still another one, Mozart’s Alleluia. Charles A. Baker 


was at the piano. 
Leff Pouishnoff 


Pouishnoff, Russian pianist, gave his second recital on 
the afternoon of December 1 at Acolian Hall and again made 
a deep impression upon his auditors. He played a Bach- 
Liszt organ prelude and fugue, a sonata by Glazounoff, a 
set of Chopin, a number of his own compositions, Scriabin, 
Rachmaninoff, Moussorgsky, Ravel, and a number of en- 
cores. He demonstrated a technical equipment fat above 
the average, even among concert pianists. He obviously 
has a grasp of his instrument that knows no limitations and 
admits of interpretative variety, the use of vivid, powerful 
effects of poetic delicacy at will. He combines amazing 
speed with clarity, thunderous force alternated with the 
finest of sonorous pianissimos. And with all this he pos- 
sesses also a deeply musical nature which keeps his playing 
free from exaggeration and gives it the charm of sanity 
without commonplaceness. His playing was a satisfaction. 

Among his compositions the novelties were the Glazounoff 
sonata and his own works, The Glazounoff was in B flat 
minor, Op. 74. It is a work of fine solidity of texture, 
splendidly made, and beautiful throughout. One wonders 
why it is not more frequently heard. The same might be 
asked of his own works, which give evidence of real inven- 
tiveness as well as ability to construct. Those he played 
were called Quant il Pleut (When it Rains), Petite Valse, 
Prelude in G—also an arrangement of the Ballet Music 
from Schubert's Rosamund, 

The recital was largely attended and there was enthusi- 
astic applause. 

Clara Clemens 


Clara Clemens gave the sixth of her historical series of 
song recitals at Town Hall Monday afternoon. She offered 
an interesting selection of songs by modern Italian, English 
and American writers. The Italian list was represented by 
Pizzetti, Casella and Respighi. The English group included 
Bax, Holst, Elgar, Williams and Bridge, while the Amer- 
icans were Bloch, Carpenter, Griffes, Mason, Parker, Foote, 
Chadwick, MacDowell and Beach. 

Mme, Clemens brought to the interpretation of these 
songs her accustomed intelligence, sincerity and artistry of 
style. Some were so lovely that one wished they might 
be included oftener on vocalists’ programs, The audience 
evidenced its appreciation by enthusiastic applause. Walter 
Golde’s impeccable accompaniments again contributed largely 
to the artistic success of the program. 


Charles Naegele 


Charles Naegele, American pianist, who made his New 
York debut in recital at Aeolian Hall on November 10, gave 
a second recital on Monday evening, December 1, in a 
program which contained The Prelude, Choral and Fugue, 
César Franck; four Chopin numbers, comprising The 
Scherzo, op. 31; Nocturne, op. 27, No, 2; Nocturne, op. 
62, No. 2, and Ballade, op. 23; Etude, Stravinsky; Jeux 
d’Eau, Ravel; as well as Debussy’s La Cathedrale Engloutie, 
Doctor Gradus ad Parnassum Petit Berger, Golliwog’s 
Cakewalk, La fille aux Cheveux de Lin, Minstrels, Jardin 
sous la Pluie, Reflets dans I’'Eau, and Toccata, 

The excellent impression made by Mr. Naegele at his 
debut was upheld at his second appearance, His work was 
enthusiastically applauded by a large and representative 
audience. 


DECEMBER 2 
Philadelphia Orchestra: Kochanski, Soloist 


It was with evident care and discretion that Conductor 
Stokowski chose the Freischiitz overture (Weber), Haydn's 
G major symphony, No. 13, and the finale of Die Walkiire 
to surround the new Szymanowski violin concerto on the 
Philadelphia Orchestra’s program at Carnegie Hall Tues- 
day evening. That superb organization made the beautiful 
Freischiitz overture as lovely a thing as one could wish to 
hear. And then the Haydn symphony was enough to put 
one in a very happy and receptive mood. Its spontaneous 
gaiety and brightness, portrayed with verve and precision, 
put the audience into a kindly humor, Anyone who, after 
hearing that, could remain in a grouchy state of mind cer- 
tainly could not be human. Those who are interested and 
find much beauty in ultra modern music were ready for the 
Szymanowski anyway, but for those inclined to be skeptical 
or antagonistic this preparation was an excellent idea. Then 
the concluding number, Die Walkiire finale, was one that 
left a good taste, It was a farewell that sent all home 
rejoicing and well satisfied. - : ; 

The feature of the evening was the Szymanowski violin 
concerto, which had its first American performance in Phila- 
delphia on November 28 and in New York on this occasion. 
The soloist was Paul Kochanski, to whom the work is 
dedicated. The concerto, written without key signatures, is 
both atonal and polytonal, It proved to be immensely inter- 
esting, and there were many passages of poignant beauty 
and eloquence. Though spots seemed a bit vague at first 
hearing, the whole is of firm texture and shows exceedingly 
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clever workmanship. It is written with sincerity and con- 
viction, yet with a notable freedom. This young Russian 
composer has remarkable feeling for orchestral color, is 
ingenious in his construction and instrumental combinations, 
and has admirable individuality in expression. It is the 
sort of thing that makes one feel he is seeing through his 
ears, aS some paintings make one feel he is hearing through 
his eyes. At times the color was almost confusing, but the 
washes were superimposed one upon the other and blended 
with skill, The slow passages seemed, at least to the present 
writer, the most beautiful. There were parts of melting 
tenderness, of exquisite melodies, passages which seemed at 
times almost to resolve themselves into familiar and definite 
harmonies. The whole is the product of a keenly sensitive 
and poetic imagination. The cadenza, quite in keeping with 
the style of the concerto, was written by Mr. Kochanski. 
This young artist, who has so firmly established himself as 
one of the finest violinists before the public today, played 
the taxing violin part with rare sympathy and understanding 
and revealed once more his profound musicianship as well, 
He has a tone of exquisite quality, and in lyric passages his 
instrument sang like a human voice. There was vital force, 
excellent control and deep feeling in his performance. The 
work provided many pitfalls, and it was quite a feat to keep 
the orchestra and soloist together, but all was admirably 
accomplished. The work, though untraditional in form, has 
three connected, but well defined, sections, and is played 
without a pause. At its conclusion Mr, Kochanski was 
repeatedly recalled by an enthusiastic audience, which vigor- 
ously applauded soloist, conductor and orchestra. 


Washington Heights Musical Club Concert 


‘On the evening of December 2, before an audience which 
entirely filled Aeolian Hall, members of the Washington 
Heights Musical Club were heard in a recital that aroused 
genuine interest and once again proved the value of the work 
which Miss Catheart and her associates are promoting. 
Those who appeared were Michael Anselmo, violinist ; 
Regina Kahl, soprano; Virginia Ruggiero, pianist, and 
Evalyn Crawford, accompanist. Mr. Anselmo proved him- 
self to be an artist in every sense of the word and deserving 
of a further hearing. He played a Chopin nocturne, Kreis- 
ler's transcription of Granados’ Spanish Dance, and a Wien- 
iawaski Tarentelle, and his success was such that he was 
redemanded for a number of encores, Miss Kahl, a pupil 
of Ethel Grow, sang two groups of songs, including several 
novelties from the modern Italians and a number of Ameri- 
can works. As has already been recorded in these columns, 
Miss Kahl has made tremendous progress since her appear- 
ances here several years ago, and is now an artist of more 
than usual charm, Her voice has been finely placed, and 
she has taken on some of her teacher’s fine qualities of 
musicianship, control and articulation. Miss Ruggiero, a 
young Italian-American, proved herself to be highly gifted 
and well trained in two groups from Mendelssohn, Palmgren, 
Schutt and Chopin, which she played with a display of fine 
technical equipment and much temperament. She was 
warmly received and gave several encores. 

The entire evening was a splendid success and one can- 
not refrain from again congratulating, as before, both 
the club and those who derive benefits from its endowments. 


DECEMBER 3 


Marjorie Meyer 

Very appreciative, indeed, was Marjorie Meyer’s audience 
at Town Hall on Wednesday evening, when. the talented 
young soprano made her second New York recital appear- 
ance in a well chosen program that ranged from songs 
by Bantock, Bliss, Bax and Stuart though Sibella, Week. 
erlin, Wolf, Brahms, Mahler, Schénberg and English songs 
by Merrimon, Watts, Deems Taylor and Silberta. 

Miss Meyer possesses a soprano voice of a naturally 
lovely quality, light, yet with a decided carrying power 
which she used with discretion. The thing that impressed 
one most was the excellent voice production of the singer, 
who rarely resorted to forcing or shouting, even in the 
more dramatic moments, She phrased intelligently, and 
her diction was clear. Perhaps there might have been a 
little more variety in interpretation, but that is something 
easily remedied. Miss Meyer is a singer of much promise 
and with more experience in the concert field she should 
go far in her profession, Frederic Persson was at the 
piano for the singer, playing beautiful accompaniments. 
The audience was a responsive one and there were many 
lovely flowers. 

Following is the entire program: The Forsaken Maid 
(Old English), Thomas Smart, arranged by Lane Wil- 
son; In the Palace, Bantock; Leisure, Bliss; The White 
Peace, Bax; A Christmas Carol (15th Century), Bax; 


Bergerette, Giulia Recli; © Bocca Dolorosa, Gabriele 
Sibella; Chanson Roumaine, Joseph Jongen; Chanson 
Espagnole, Swan Hennessy; Conseils a Ning (waltz), 


Weckerlin; Auch kleine Dinge kénnen uns entziicken, Wolf : 
Botschaft, Brahms; Verlor’ne Miih’!, Mahler; Das irdische 
Leben (from Des Knaben Wunderhorn), Mahler; Das 
Wappenschild (from Des Knaben Wunderhorn), Schén- 
berg; He Stole My Tender Heart Away, and The Bee 
melodies of Revolutionary times, harmonized by Samuel 
Endicott; April (MS) Evelyn Merrimon; A Little Page’s 
Song, Watts; The Rivals, Deems Taylor; Beloved, Rhea 


Silberta. 
Lamond 


Lamond reappeared before a large audience at Aeoli 
Hall on the evening of December 3, pt Ban on this ——_ 
not a Beethoven program but one devoted to the work: 
of the masters of various times and schools. It is alway: 
a pity when a man of so great musicianship and learning 
as Lamond gets his name tacked on to a particular school 
of composition, even when that particular school is that 
of the great Beethoven himself. The idea tends to grow 
that such an artist can play only within the specialized 
limitations. Such an idea in association with Lamond does 
this great pianist injustice. As he has proved many times 
already and proved again at this last recital, he plays with 
equal charm Beethoven, Schumann, Scriabin, Liszt, Rubin- 
stein, and so on through the whole range of piano literature 
And his interpretations are all the more to be commended 
because they are based nm a respect—perhaps one should 
say veneration—for tradition which corres s with the 
respect or veneration for tradition which these composers 
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themselves had and which made their works the splendid 
things they are. : 

In these modern—“futuristic’—days it is easy to forget 
the evolutionary side of all music. It is easy to overlook 
the fact that the interpreter as well as the creator of music 
has to build upon the past. It is also easy for us listeners 
to take a snap judgment of things upon our likes and 
dislikes and to judge by the moment rather than by that 
moment’s connection with the past. Lamond gives us the 
work of each composer as that composer would like, if 
he were living, to have it played. is playing is, there- 
fore, a rare delight and places him among the great. That 
his audience upon this occasion appreciated these facts was 
demonstrated by its hearty applause which led to many 


encores. . y 
Edmond (Israel) Vichnin 

The qualities displayed by Edmond Vichnin in his Aeolian 
Hall recital, Wednesday afternoon, place him high up in 
the jong list of pianists already heard here this season. 
His program was individual, beginning in unorthodox fash- 
ion with Debussy’s Doctor Gradus ad Parnassum, from 
The Children’s Corner, coupled with an Idyll by Medtner 
and a theme with many variations by Glazounoff in the first 
group. The major number of the afternoon was the Schu- 
man Fantasy, op. 17, in C major, and the last group in- 
cluded Birds at Dawn, Fannie Dillon; March of the Wooden 
Soldiers, Goossens; Chicks, from Pictures at an Exhibition 
(portraying chickens dancing leaving their shells), Mous- 
sorgsky ; Epilogue, Korngold; La Danse D’Olaf, Pick-Man- 
giagalli; Etude de Concert in F minor and Venezia e Napoli, 

iszt. 

This young artist, who hails from Philadelphia and who 
won marked success in Berlin and Vienna a few months 
ago, is excellently equipped with a sure and fluent technic. 
He has a firm touch and plenty.of power, but particularly 
pleasing are his fleetness, ease and polished evenness in 
rapid scale passages. He plays with conviction and his 
interpretations revealed a thorough musicianship which - is 
the combination of a fine natural talent and careful study. 
Mr. Vichnin imbues his playing with brilliant colors, spirit 
and vigor. 

A good sized audience was enthusiastic over the young 
artist and recalled him numerous times for encores. 


DECEMBER 4 
Mischa-Leon 


It is not an unusual occurrence to blame the printer for 
all kinds of mistakes, but whoever arranged Mischa-Leon’s 
songs for the printed sheet distributed at Aeolian Hall, 
December 4, is to blame for interfering with the recitalist’s 
well-thought-out grouping of his numbers. At least the tenor 
told his audience so before he began to sing and the audience 
was obliged to skip about according to his directions. 

All this, nevertheless, did not take one iota of enjoyment 
away. In fact it all increased that personal association be- 
tween audience and artist that is so often lacking at present 
day recitals, Mischa-Leon is a character study in himself 
anyway, and the audience had come to expect unique songs 
interpreted in an unique way. Here is an artist who has 
made a deep study of each song he sings. Into each he puts 
his entire self, reflecting his mood for the moment. It was 
Granville Bantock’s The Faun that the audience liked most 
and made him repeat, but perhaps the applause changed his 
m for he sang it differently the second time. One 
wondered, too, at his especial liking for songs of death; 
there were ten of them on the program, However, Mischa- 
Leon makes whatever he sings both interesting and enjoyable 
and his program was evidently selected to show him at his 
best. His numbers, as the printed program listed them, were 
as follows: Au pied do mon lit (Lili Boulanger), L’ane 
blanc (Hiie), La flute enchanteé (Ravel), An désert (Rhené- 
Baton), Du pays and Iruten hari nuzu (Laparra), Le 
bachelier de Salamanque (Roussel), Nuages (Georges), Sea- 
fever (John Ireland), The Faun and Desolation (Granville 
Bantock), A Woman (Sinding), The Mad Prince (Arm- 
strong Gibbs), Come Not When I Am Dead (Holbrooke) ; 
Der Genesene an die Hoffnung, Und willst du deinen 
Liebsten sterben sehen, Anacreon’s Grab, Erstes Liebeslied 
eines Madchens, Mausfallen-Spriichlein, Nimmersatte Liebe, 
all by Hugo Wolf; Hei-du Maane (Rung), Efteraar 
(Lange-Miiller), Vildgies, En Syane Jeg elsker dig 
(Grieg), Lullaby to a Flower (Gunder Knudsen), and 
Skénne Fru Beatriz (Heise). 

Walter Golde’s support at the piano was a noteworthy 
reature of the evening. 


Eugene Frey 


Town Hall was the scene of an interesting recital on the 
evening of December 4 when Eugene Frey, baritone from 
Alsace Lorraine, was heard to splendid advantage in four 
varied groups of songs and arias, as well as a large num- 
ber of encores. The audience was most representative and 
unanimous in its approval of Mr. Frey’s artistry. 

Beginning with two Handel selections, the baritone com- 
pleted the group with three numbers in Italian, all excellently 
rendered. The fine tone quality of Mr. Frey's voice, in con- 
nection with his clear diction and expressive interpretation, 
were sufficient reason for the warm reception accorded 








im. 
The second group was made up of.all French composi- 
tions, including Franck’s Procession, Messenger’s La 
Maison Grise, Chanson de la Touraine of Massenet, and an 
aria from Le Roi de Lahore. These were all treated sym- 
pathetically, with true regard for mood and style. In the 
German group—two appealing Brahms’ works, the Strauss 
Zueignung and Hermann’s Helle Nacht—he was at his best, 
and a strong attraction lay in the varied English numbers, 
Howard's lovely Primrose contrasting refreshingly with 
the sprightliness of Dunhill’s Fiddler of Dooney and Bliss’ 
Three Jolly Gentiemen. ‘ 

The accompanist was A. Russ Patterson, who contributed 
an added measure to the enjoyment of the evening. A par- 
ticularly successful extra number was Mr. Frey’s rendi- 
tion of The Lost Chord, assisted by Mr. Patterson at the 
organ. Mr. Frey should have m success in his future 
appearances, 


New York Philharmonic: Guidi, Soloist 


Yor the Philharmonic Orchestra program on December 
4 in Carnegie Halli, Willem van Hoogstraten presented these 
numbers: Tragic overture, op. 81, Brahms; Poem, Loeffler ; 
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as well as Prelude and Finale from Tristan and Isolde, 
Wagner. 

The Brahms overture was the opening number, which 
was followed by Beethoven’s concerto in D major for 
violin and orchestra, op. 61; the soloist being Scipione 
Guidi, the popular concertmaster of the organization, who 
played the work with mastery and understanding. The 
singing quality of his tone in the larghetto was outstand- 
ing, and at the conclusion of the concerto the audience 
bestowed hearty applause. 

The Loeffler Poem for orchestra (played for the first time 
by the Philharmonic at this concert) is not new to Ameri- 
can audiences, having been played by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra under Gericke in 1902, and in a revised form by 
the composer was again played by the Boston orchestra un- 
der Monteux. The work was delicately presented by the 
orchestra under Mr, Van Hloogstraten.. As the closing 
number the ever popular Prelude and Finale from Wagner's 
Tristan and Isolde was played. The program was repeated 
Friday afternoon, December 5 


DECEMBER 5 
New York Symphony: Fraser Gange, Soloist 


The Thursday afternoon and Friday evening concerts of 
the New York Symphony were devoted to Wagner and 
Moussorgsky. Mr. Damrosch even played a Wagner “nov- 
elty,” the scherzo from a C major symphony which he 
wrote when he was about twenty. It was a well built, 
cleverly scored little scherzo, neither Mozart nor Beethoven 
but not unlike both, and without a hint of what the youngster 
was to develop into. There were two Moussorgsky novelties, 
both of them arrangements. The Peep Show, originally 
some burlesques and satires on artist acquaintances pre- 
pared by Moussorgsky (for voice and piano) to amuse an 
evening party of friends, was dished up with Sir Henry 
Wood's rather heavy orchestration. The success of these 
trifles was due principally to the expert singing, the expert 
pronunciation and real comic feeling of Fraser Gange, the 
splendid concert baritone, who sang them. 

The other numbers were the Pictures from an Exposition, 
originally a series of short pieces for piano, Several people 
have orchestrated them. Mr. Damrosch played the Leonardi 
version, The music is ingenious and clever, at its best when 
most Russian, as for instance, in the glowing Promenade. 
It often shows imagination and is good to hear. 

The rest of the concert was made up of familiar Wagner 
extracts. There was the usual large audience, liberal in its 
app.ause and especially grateful for Mr. Gange’s fine singing 
in the Moussorgsky numbers, 


Biltmore Musicale 


The third Biltmore Morning Musicale offered the fol- 
lowing excellent soloists: Marguerite D’Alvarez, mezzo- 
contralto; Richard Crooks, tenor, and Geraldine Leo, vio- 
linist. The program opened with the rarely heard Souvenir 
Charactéristique, by Leonard, played by Miss Leo, who later 
gave a group comprising On Wings of Song, Mendelssohn: 
Caprice in D, Fiorillo-Musin; and Menuet in D, by Boc- 
cherini, as well as two encores. 

Mr. Crooks sang as his opening group an aria from The 
Pearl Fishers, Bizet, and Serenade from Iris, Mascagni 
(both in Italian). His artistic singing won the admiration 
of his audience, which insisted on two encores: Preislied 
from Die Meistersinger, Wagner (in German), and Salve 
Dimora, from Gounod’s Faust (in French). His second 
group contained The Bell Man, Forsythe; in the Wee Little 
Home I Love, O’Hara; and Oley Speaks’ new song, Fuzzy 
Wuzzy, which had to be repeated. To this last group he 
also added an extra number, Colleen Aroon. 

Mile. D’Alvarez sang charmingly, her opening group con- 





GUIOMAR NOVAES, 
the brilliant Brazilian pianist, and her young daughter, 
Anna-Maria, as they looked on their recent arrival in Amer 
ica on the steamship Southern Cross. Mme, Novaes recently 
won enthusiastic press praise on tour in Canada and the 
Middle West, playing eight times in thirteen days. The 
pianist made such a great success with the State Symphony 
Orchestra, playing the Grieg concerto on November 30 at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, that she was 
immediately re-engaged to play the same work with that 
organization in Carnegie Hall, December 17. (Photo by 
Baine News Service.) 

taining May Day Carol a (fascinating song), by Deems 
Taylor; Water Boy, Robinson; and Los Ojos Tapatios 
(Spanish Love Song), Velasquez. As an encore she gave 
Come to the Fair. Later she contributed Seguidilla from 
Carmen, Bizet, which was followed by another Carmen aria. 

The program closed with a well balanced rendition of a 
duet from Samson and Delilah, Saint-Saéns, beautifully sung 
by Mlle. D’Alvarez and Mr. Crooks. The accompanists 
were Morton Howard for Mlle. D’Alvarez, Charles A. 
Baker for Mr. Crooks, and Isiah Seligman for Miss Leo 


Alexander Brailowsky 

Repeating his success of a few weeks ago, Brailowsky, the 
brill ant young ‘Russian pianist, gave his second New York 
recital at Aeolian Hall, Friday evening, December 5. In a 
concert season when pianists are appearing in greater num- 
bers than usual, Brailowsky stands out as an artist of real 
distinction. The crowd which packed Aeolian Hall with 
eager interest was indicative of the unusual impression the 





pianist had made at his first appearance, and the spontaneous 
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34 
enthusiasm which carried through the entire recital’ was 
proof that the first judgment was not a hasty one. é 
rhe program began with a Bach praeludium and fuga, in 
C sharp major, and a Scarlotti Pastorale and Capriccio, fol- 
lowed by the Beethoven Appassionata sonata, op. 57, played 
without interruption. His first group was sufficient to estab- 
lish Mr. Brailowsky as a pianist of sound musicianship and 
marked individuality, Although the Beethoven sonata was 
played with authority and respect for the composer's inten- 
tions, there was no cut and dried style. Rather the interpre- 
tation was imbued with the personality of the performer. 
The Chopin group, which included the A flat major im- 
promptu, F sharp minor polonaise, a waltz, nocturne and the 
is flat minor scherzo, particularly delighted his hearers. New 
life was given to the polonaise and scherzo, and in the lovely 
D) flat major nocturne there was an exquisite singing tone. 
It was a treat to hear the entire set of Children’s Scenes by 
Schumann, which are seldom given here in concert, the last 
time the present writer so heard them being when Elly Ney 
gave them here a couple of seasons ago. Mr, Brailowsky 
presented them with a delightful intimate charm, The con- 
cluding group consisted of a Scriabin etude who so pleased 
that it had to be repeated; Seamstress, by Moussorgsky, and 
Islamey, an Oriental fantasy by Balakirev, Equipped with a 
vivid imagination, a fiery musical temperament and a brilliant 
technic, this artist’s interpretations are vitally interesting. 
He employs a beautiful mellow tone, and has a command of 


ubtle nuances in both tone and rhythm, Dramatic feeling, ’ 


poetic instinet, energy and spontaneity are also characteristic 
of the artistic performances of this young artist, The audi- 
ence crowded up front at the close of the recital and was 
rewarded with a number of encores, 


DECEMBER 6 


Julius Bledsoe 

The Town Hall, December 6, contained an audience of 
fair size when Julius Bledsoe, colored baritone, gave a song 
recital, his program made up of classic and modern arias 
and songs. One must credit the young singer with a voice 
of truly throbbing expression, high intelligence, and genuine 
musical spirit; he has all these things in addition to pleasant 
stage-presence and distinct enunciation, His enunciation 
both of German and French, too, was most distinct and 
brought him recalls after the third group; as an added num- 
her he sang Nur Wer die Sehnsucht Kennt with heartfelt 
expression. Perhaps the Negro Spirituals made the most 
effect, for in these he attained a delicacy of tone, of nuance, 
of varied interpretations, altogether unexcelled. Every one 
of them had to be repeated, with others added at the close 
of the program. His accompanist, Emil Polak, shared the 
applause following his own I Do Not Sing Your Name and 
of his Spiritual, Go Down, Moses, and throughout the re- 
cital was a tower of strength to the singer, for he plays ac- 
companiments with true support and real musicianship. 





Katherine Bacon 


Katherine Bacon gave a piano recital in Aeolian Hall on 
Saturday afternoon before a large audience, mainly con- 
sisting of piano students 

Miss Bacon, who for the past few years has been hea:d 
in many recitals in the metropolis, is a well schooled artist 
who interprets the works of the masters intelligently and 
authoritatively Her program opened with Beethoven's 
Sonata Appassionata, op, 57, which was followed by Schu- 
mann's Etudes Symphoniques, op. 13. Next came two 
Liszt numbers, Waldesrauschen and Gnomenreigen; as well 
as the Ballade in G minor, op. 23, by Chopin. The closing 
group contained Jeux d'eau, Ravel; three etudes from op. 
27 (played for the first time), by Aurelio Giorni, of which 
the third, Tempo di gavotta, was redemanded; and Naila 
valse, Delibes-Dohnanyi. The three Giorni numbers—Al- 
legro molto, Andante con moto, and Tempo di gavotta—are 
melodious and fascinating, revealing originality but leaning 
towards the romantic school, particularly Schumann. | Miss 
Bacon was sincerely applauded and responded with several 
encores 

Peter Meremblum 

Peter Meremblum, a young Russian violinist who has al- 
ready been heard here as soloist with the Sunday Symphony 
Society, gave a recital in the ball room of the Hotel Majestic, 
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Saturday afternoon, December 6. His program began with 
two big numbers in the rendition of which was revealed thor- 
ough musicianship, excellent technical equipment and a genu- 
ine musical nature. These the Beethoven-Kreutzer sonata 
and the Handal-Thomson Passacaglia—were interpreted 
with authority and understanding. Mr. Meremblum has a 
rich, smooth tone and an abundance of feeling. A group of 
shorter numbers by Bach, Ries, Kreisler and Sarasate were 
also artistically rendered. An audience which filled the ball- 
room evidenced appreciation and enjoyment of the violinist’s 
artistry and sincerity of purpose. He had the valuable assist- 
ance of Max Rabinovitz at the piano. 

Mr, Meremblum was assisted, on the program by Sophie 
Merkel, possessor of a clear soprano voice, who interpreted 
effectively a group of songs by Rachmaninoff, Kurt Schind- 
ler, and Fourdrain and two old French bergerettes. 
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Alessandro Bonci and Charlotte Harvis 


Programmed as his only New York recital, Alessandro 
Bonci drew an audience to the Manhattan Opera House, 
Sunday afternoon, that almost filled the large building, 
and, more important still, aroused such enthusiasm as could 
only be accorded the great and the popular. It was truly a 
Bonci demonstration, and the tenor’s notable achievements 
of other days were fresh in the memory of all. Loved as 
he deserves to be, it was a fitting tribute to a celebrated 
artist. 

On the same program was Charlotte Harvis, a young 
soprano whose voice, although light, shows the training of 
a master. Her coloratura work was well done, and she 
aroused much enthusiasm, especially after her Caro Nome 
(Rigoletto) aria and Mana-Zucca’s song, Fluttering Birds. 
Together, the tenor and soprano sang two duets which par- 
ticularly delighted the listeners. Emilio Roxas, veteran 
vocal coach and teacher, skillfully accompanied both singers. 
The program follows: He Loves Me (Chadwick), Robin, 
Robin Sing Me a Song (Spross), Charlotte Harvis; O del 
mio dolce ardor (Gluck), ario, Pria che spunti in ciel from 
Matrimonio Segreto (Cimarosa), Danza, danza fanciulla 
(Durante), Alessandro Bonci; aria, Ah non credea from 
Sonnambula (Bellini), Charlotte Harvis; aria, Torma ai 
felici di, from Le Villi (Puccini), Alessandro Bonci; duet 
from Elisir d’Amore, first act (Donizetti), Alessandro 
Bonci and Charlotte Harvis; Pallide Mammole (Trimarchi 
and La Gita in Gondola, Rossini), Alessandro Bonci; aria, 
Caro Nome from Rigoletto (Verdi), Charlotte Harvis; 
aria, O Paradiso from L’Africana (Meyerbeer), Alessandro 
Bonci; The Lass with the Delicate Air (Arne), I Came with 
a Song (La Forge), and Fluttering Birds. (Mana-Zucca), 
Charlotte Harvis; duet, from Lucia, first act (Donizetti), 
Alessandro Bonci and Charlotte Harvis. 


New York Symphony: Spalding, Soloist 

Walter Damrosch had a very melodious program to offer 
on Sunday afternoon at Aeolian Hall, the third Dvorak 
symphony, the Vaughan Williams Fantasia for Double 
String Orchestra on a Tallis theme and the Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff Caprice Espagnol, all of them played with the or- 
chestra’s customary virtuosity, 

The soloist was Albert Spalding. He played the Bruch 
Scottish Fantasy with that thorough musicianship and 
rounded mastery of the violin which is invariably charac- 
teristic of him. There was an audience that was well 
pleased with everything on the program and which applauded 
fiberally, especially for Mr. Spalding. 


International Composers’ Guild 

Americans are gradually getting accustomed to the music 
of the modernists. Whether they are coming to like it is 
another matter. By the applause that greets such works as 
Carl Ruggles’ Men and Mountains, which had its first per- 
formance at Aeolian Hall by the International Composers’ 
Guild on Sunday evening, one might suppose that a certain 
public, at least, found the greatest delight in such music. 
One remembers that the same public (presumably) welcomed 
with equal joy the other works of Ruggles which have been 
heard in this long-suffering city in recent times. Ruggles 
is, in the opinion of this reviewer, the champion discordist of 
the world. Such mild mannered men as Schoenberg and his 
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apostles scarcely seem to belong to the same generation as 
this Wild Highlander from Vermont, What must Europe 
think of Ametica if it judges our culture by our jazz and 
our Ruggleses? However, Ruggles need not worry about 
Europe. He has won success in his own country. By the 
creation of a great noise he has become the big noise of our 
noisy day. Selah! 

There were other works on this same Guild program, 
though mild. Ursula Greville, soprano; André Polah, vio- 
linist; Marie Miller, harpist; Rex Tillotson, cellist, and a 
chamber music orchestra made up of leaders from the vari- 
ous groups and choirs of the State Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Eugene Goossens, who here made his New 
York debut as conductor, gave music by Frederick Laurence, 
Vaughan Williams, Scott, White, Maze, Wellesz, Goossens 
and Ravel. The last named piece, Ravel's Tzigane for vio- 
lin and chamber orchestra, is of high interest, though queer. 
It is supposed to be a take-off or satire on the Gypsy fiddler. 
The Gypsy fiddler on this ocacsion, André Polah—had to be 
a virtuoso of the highest type to accomplish what Ravel 
expected of him, Mr. Polah did it. Vaughan Williams and 
Felix White also provided some music of charm—songs. 

But such things seem out of place in a concert of the 
modernists. Are the modernists, perhaps, mending their 
ways? Or are they finding it difficult to keep their discord 
box full? No telling, but they were certainly successful in 
the Ruggles piece, in Laurence, in Wellesz. There was a 
time when one thought it might be possible to describe the 
discords of the modernists. That stupid conceit has been 
abandoned, Just as one thinks he has caught up with them 
they invent some new thrills, and they seem always a lap 
ahead of the describer. One used to think, too, that any 
child hammering on a piano would attain similar results, but 
it has long since been discovered that that, too, is a fallacy. 
Whatever may be said of these discordists, there is method 
in their madness. Perhaps some day, soon or late, one will 
discover that their madness is the height of sanity. At least 
the critics are getting foxy and are not falling into the Hans- 
lickian and Beckmesserian errors of damning everything in 
sight because it is not orthodox. 


State Symphony: Anna Case, Soloist 


Conductor Stransky and his State Symphony Orchestra 
opened Sunday’s program with Rimsky-Korsakoff’s sym- 
phonic suite, Scheherazade. This stupendous work called 
for all the resources of the organization and the men re- 
sponded nobly. There were times when the lack of sufficient 
rehearsals seemed evident, yet the former conductor of the 
Philharmonic bridged all difficulties with apparent ease and 
ended in a blaze of glory. Many in the huge audience had 
come to the Metropolitan Opera House especially to hear 
this giant work, and, judging by the enthusiastic applause, 
they were well repaid. No little credit, too, must be accorded 
Concertmaster 5S, Sigelman for his splendidly played 
obligatos. Later Stransky presented Liszt’s symphonic 
poem, Tasso, the Lament and Triumph, and closed with a 
beautiful rendition of Strauss’s always popular Blue Danube 
waltz. 

The soloist of the day was Anna Case, who needs no 
introduction to concert goers hereabouts. Beautifully 
gowned, she was a picture to behold, and especially in the 
aria, Mi Chiamana Mimi, from Puccini’s La Boheme (In 
Memoriam) did she fascinate, the orchestra giving her 
excellent support. In the second half of the program she 
contributed five miscellaneous numbers, all delightful and 
proving beyond a doubt the great popularity of this artist. 
With Edouard Dendron ably assisting her at the piano she 
sang Porgi Amor, from Mozart's Nozze di Figaro; Chan- 
tons les Amours ng laere (Old French), arranged by Weck- 
erlin; Patron das Macht der Wind, by Bach; Angels Ever 
Bright and Fair, by Handel, and Alleluja, by Mozart. 


Adela Verne 

Adela Verne, an English pianist, who, after an absence of 
fifteen years, made her reappearance before a New York 
audience with the New York Symphony Orchestra under 
Walter Damrosch on November 30 in Paderewski’s A minor 
concerto, gave her first recital on Sunday afternoon, De- 
cember 7, in Town Hall, when her excellent playing substan- 
tiated the fine impression made on November 30, 

Her program was made up of two parts. The first was 
devoted to the Organ Prelude and fugue in D, Bach-Busoni; 

















His program was distinguished by al- 
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A baritone of effective quality and some- 
thing personal which appealed to his lis- 
teners. Mr, Fréy's spell continued through 
his German group.—New York Times. 


A baritone of good voice and singing 
style, sang a difficult program in ‘Town 
Hall with much praiseworthy attention 
to diction, interpretation and tonal color, 
—Frank H, Warren, New York Evening 
World, 
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Fantasia op. 17, Schumann; and Sonata Appassionata op. 
57, Beethoven. The second contained Chopin’s Ballade, op. 
47, in A flat; Nocturne, Mazurka in A minor, and Scherzo, 
op. 39, in C Sharp minor, as well as Paderewski’s Nocturne, 
op. 16, No. 4, Caprice (Genre Scarlatti), op. 14, No. 3, 
and Cracovienne Fantastique, op. 14, No. 6. 

The marked virility, clarity, fire and scclileiaiiible revealed 
in her opening number—Prelude and fugue, by Bach-Busoni 
—at once captivated all, while her playing of the Schumann 
Fantasia was so fascinating and intelligent as to hold her 
audience spellbound. Her interpretation of the Beethoven 
Sonata revealed individuality. She played the four Chopin 
numbers with a sense of refinement and poetry, scintillating 
technic and beautiful singing tone, which brought forth 
outbursts of applause. The same must be said of her artistic 
renditions of the three selections by Paderewski. 

Miss Verne is a welcome addition to the many outstand- 
ing pianists of the metropolis. 


Lisa Roma 


An unusually effective and appealing exhibition of the fine 
art of song was given on Sunday afternoon at the Princess 
Theater by Lisa Roma, soprano. With a voice of warm 
and luscious quality and a vocal style indicative not only of 
fine training but also of decided individuality of thought, 
Miss Roma is able to attain effects of rare impressiveness 
and charm. Her voice is a soprano of wide range and pos- 
sessing a sonority that is equally placed throughout, perhaps 
even more pronounced in the high registers. It is a voice that 
lends itself quite equally well to lyric and dramatic music, 
and easily falls into moods of vibrant passion that are deeply 
thrilling. Miss Rome has it under such control that—to use a 
common but expressive phrase—she can do what she will 
with it, and she has a stage presence and poise that leave no 
doubt as to her perfect self-control even under the strain of 
public performance. One has the impression that on the 
concert stage she is in her natural element and that she takes 
so much delight in the music she sings that she wishes to 
give it to her auditors. 

One judges from her program that she selects the things 
she likes, not because other singers do or do not sing them, 
or for the narrow purpose for vocal display, but simply be- 
cause the music appeals to her and she wishes to pass it on 
to others. In a widely varied program of classic, romantic 
and modern works, Miss Roma gave evidence of a knowl- 
edge of traditional sources of interpretation as well as a 
good deal of personal inspiration, The program was divided 
into groups in an unusual manner, the English songs, among 
them Campbell-Tipton’s The Crying of Water, being placed 
at the top immediately after three songs from the old Italian. 
There was then a group of French things—Duparc, Bizet, 
Rhene-Baton, Lalo, Massenet—done with fine fervor and 
compelling diction, Russian songs made a group to follow, 
and at the end Brahms and Schubert, the latter’s Am Grabe 
Anselmos especially appreciated, The entire program was 
given with such excellence and such beauty of tonal quality 
as.to place Miss Roma among the leaders of her profession, 


The New York Matinee Musicale 

The New York Matinee Musicale, Rosalie Heller Klein, 
president, held its first open meeting at the Hotel Ambas- 
sador, Sunday afternoon, December 6. This club, though 
not yet a year old, has a strong, active membership and is 
forging ahead rapidly, commanding the interest of many 
well-known musicians. 

The first part of the program was given by two soloists— 
Harrington Van Hoesen, baritone, and Alma Beck, soprano. 
Miss Beck was heard first in a group of German songs by 
Schumann, Franz, Meyer-Helmund and Strauss. She dis- 
played a rich, warm soprano voice, admirable interpretative 
skill and excellent diction. She was also enjoyed in a later 
group of songs in English by Stringfield, Rihm, Harling, 
Burleigh and Brown. Mr. Van Hoesen’s smooth, resonant 
baritone voice was effective in an aria from St. Paul (Men- 
delssohn) and a group in German, French and English by 
Schubert, Ries, Weckerlin and Mary Willing Megley. He 
sings with ease and warmth of expression. Ada Zeller was 
an able accompanist. 

The second part of the program was devoted to an unusual 
feature—the Choral Fantasie, op. 80, in C minor, by Bee- 
thoven. A special arrangement was made for the manner in 
which it was given by the club. The string quintet consisted 
of Helen E. Vogel, Mary Lackland and Gertrude Isidor, 
violins; Lillian Egli, viola; Genevieve Hughel-Lewis, cello. 
Catherine Widman played the orchestra piano and Bertha 
Van den Burg the solo piano. In the vocal sextette were 
Mary Merker and Marie de Keyzer, sopranos; Anna Bohn, 
contralto; James McKinley Rose and Myron Watkins, ten- 
ors; Richard E. Parks, bass. The fantasy was admirably 
presented, with good tone, excellent ensemble and style. All 
of the soloists were also enjoyed for their artistic work. 

The ball room was crowded with members and guests, 
who took much pleasure in the program. 

Following the concert, tea was served in the Italian Gar- 
den adjoining. 


New York Philharmonic: Gabrilowitsch, 
Soloist 


At Carnegie Hall, Sunday afternoon, December 7, the 
New York Philharmonic, Willem Van Hoogstraten con- 
ducting; with Ossip Gabrilowitsch, soloist, held sway. The 
orchestra began with an admirable rendition of the Frei- 
schiitz overture, following which Gabrilowitsch was heard 
in the Mozart concerto. The exquisite clarity, grace and 
fine feeling with which the pianist-conductor rendered this 
work foiind a warm response with the audience. The deli- 
cate tonal coloring, the beautiful phrasing and _ polished 
style reminded one of a lovely mosaic. There was excellent 
ensemble between orchestra and soloist, and the audience 
applauded Gabrilowitsch, van Hoogstraten and the orches- 
tra vigorously. The remainder of the program included 
Sibelius’ symphonic poem, Finlandia, which was given a 
most expressive reading; a Johann Strauss waltz, Wiener 
Blut, with its fascinating waltz rhythms and melodies; and 
Tschaikowsky’s Italian caprice, which made a happy ending. 


New Series of Musicale-Teas 


The first of a series of informal musicale-teas was held 
on Sunday afternoon, December 7, at the studios of Mary 
Stuart, rnegie Hall, presided over by Frances Foster 
and Adelaide Beckman, the latter a patroness of music, who 
recently returned from Milan. Judging from the success 
of the initial affair the series should become a permanent 
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one each season. Its subscribers include many prominent 
in social circles here, and there were also many well known 
artists present. 

The interesting program was given by Princess Watah- 
waso, who charmed, vocally and personally, in a number 
of selected Indian songs in an attractive native costume; 
Mme, Bialkiwitz, Polish mezzo contralto, who accompanied 
herself at the piano in several selections that revealed a 
voice of agreeable quality, and Morris Pollack, eleven-year- 
old violinist, who, accompanied at the piano by Ira Jacobs, 
astonished those present with his mature style of playing. 
The boy, a pupil of Max Jacobs, is indeed talented - and 
should go far as the years come. He has been carefully 
schooled and his gifts are unusual for one so young. Fol- 
lowing the program, tea was served and there was dancing. 

Among those present were: Mr. and Mrs, Armand To- 
katyan, Andres de Segurola, Nanette Guilford, Evelyn 
Parnell, Mr. and Mrs. Cesare Sturani, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 
Hughes, Mme. Clara Novello Davies, Allan Glen, Evelyn 
Martin, Mrs. Julian Edwards, Rhea Silberta, Josephine 
Vila, Walter McNally, Max Jacobs, Alma Simpson, Mar- 
guerite Sylva, Marjorie Meyer, Frederic Persson, Charles 
and Milton Bender, Paul Reese, Antoinette Lafarge, Mrs. 
Jacob Wertheim, Mrs. Burleigh, Mr. and Mrs. S. Wert- 
heim, Mr. and Mrs. Francis Young, Mr. and Mrs. Davies, 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Peterson, Mr. and Mrs, Brill, Mrs. 
Steinhart, and others. 


Idelle Patterson’s Successful Tour of the West 

Idelle Patterson, soprano, recently returned from an ex- 
tensive tour of eight weeks in the far and middle West. The 
first part of the tour was under the direction of the Asso- 





IDELLE PATTERSON. 


ciated Artists’ Bureau of Denver, Arthur M. Ober felder, 
manager, and the latter half directed by Horner and Witte. 
The last mentioned tour opened in Kansas City, when she 
appeared as soloist with the Kansas City Symphony Orches- 
tra. 

Mme. Patterson’s tour included the states of Wyoming, 
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Utah, Colorado, Washington, Montana, New Mexico and 
South Dakota, taking her as far West as Spokane and as 
far south as Texas. In nearly every instance there were re- 
quests for a re-engagement next season, when the popular 
soprano will make a more extensive tour of the West. 

Following Mme. Patterson's appearance in La Juta, Colo., 
Mr. Oberfelder received the following letter from S. H. 
Milliken : 


“My dear Mr. Oberfelder 

“Thought perhaps you would like to know something of 
our first Artist Course number. I will say that it was a 
big success in every way. Mr. Inman tells me we had the 
largest audience ever given a musical performance of this 
kind in La Junta, Mme. Patterson captivated the audience 
from the opening number and every one was fully in love 
with her before the end of the program. She gave us a real 
treat and was very pleasant and obliging with her encores, 
and everyone said she was just as pretty and cute as she 
could be. 

“In closing wish to say that Idelle Patterson was all and 
even more than you and your representatives claimed her to 
be and we are looking forward with pleasure to her return 

(Signed) “S, H. Mrituiken,.” 


And following up this success, was the report, in part 
herewith reproduced, from one of the local papers : 

“The opening number of the La Junta High School Artist 
Course, at the high school auditorium last night, was un 
doubtedly the highest class musical performance ever given 
in La Junta. Idelle Patterson was greeted by a large and 
most appreciative audience, and perhaps no singer ever ap 
peared in this city who received so warm a greeting from 
the music loving peopie as Mme. Patterson, and realizing that 
she had captivated her audience she in turn gave them her 
very best and responded many times to their continued ap 
plause by encores. 

“Mme. Patterson is not only unusually attractive but also 
possesses a voice of great range and a most excellent tonal 
quality. Being gifted with an unusually high range of voice 
her tones are also very clear, round and musical. Her voice, 
possessing great elasticity, makes it pore, to perform won- 
derful feats with her high C’s, D's and E’ 

This is only one of the many enthudlastie communications 
and newspaper reviews that came as a result of Mme, Pat 
terson's beautiful singing. Rather than take up more space 
for the many newspaper clippings, the appended letter to 
Mme. Patterson from Mr. Oberfelder, himself, speaks for 
itself : 

“My dear Mme. Patterson: 

“I just want to tell you that your work in this section of 
the country has been superb. You have now completed ten 
concert dates for me on the most important corcert series 
that I have in this western country. I am agreeably amazed 
at the success you attained and the reports that have come 
in from every city where you sang. It has been a real 
pleasure for us to have you out here, not only on account 6f 
your art, but because of your wonderful ability to co-operate 
with us and our committees for the success of each engage- 
ment. 

“IL wish you the best of luck and hope to have many more 
dates for you next season. 

“With kindest personal regards, I am 

“Sincerely yours. (Signed) Artuur M. Oservecper. 

Mme. Patterson has been engaged for the next Buffalo 
Festival, which will be a gala event in honor of its tenth 
anniversary. In February she will make a tour of the 
south. 
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CHICAGO LOUDLY ACCLAIMS MUZIO, 
SCHIPA AND SCHWARZ IN LA TRAVIATA 


Garden Heard in Carmen With New Costumes, Wig, and Somewhat Varied Interpretation—Ansseau and Rimini Also 
Score Success—Chaliapin the Dominating Figure in Faust, with Hackett Also a Favorite 


Chicago, December 6, 1924—The fifth week of the Chicago 
Civic Opera season began Sunday afternoon, November 30, 
with a repetition of La Gioconda with the same cast heard 
previously 

Mapvame Burtrerrty, Decemser 1. 

The second performance this season of Butterfly again 
brought forth Edith Mason, Charles Hackett and Giacomo 
leads, Polacco conducted. 

La Traviata, December 2, 

Chere are some performances that are remembered for 
their excellence and which mark the high level of an opera 
season. One of these was La Traviata, given on Tuesday 
evening with a star cast which included Muzio as Violetta, 
Schipa as Alfredo Germont, and Schwarz as the elder 
Germont, The role of Violetta is generally sung by a colora- 
tura, but by her singing of the part Muzio made many forget 
all the coloraturas who have ever essayed the role here. 
Muzio, a dramatic soprano, can sing when necessity demands 
with the agility that makes coloraturas famous, and, as many 
such demands are found in this Verdi score, she astounded 
the audience with the clearness of her tones—a real cascade 
of pearls that tickled the ear. Muzio’s variety of tone color 
is indeed extraordinary and as Violetta she disclosed the 
full gamut of her artistry. The Ah Fors a Lui was sung 
with such bravura, exquisite tone, perfect technic that the 
3,623 hand-clappers at the close of the number shook the 
Auditorium to its very foundation and moved the singer to 
the verge of tears. Her singing of the Addio was poignant 
in its simplicity, though the note of pathos gripped the heart. 
In the last act her Ah Gran Dio was sung with such moving 
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accent as to send chills down one’s spine. 1f Muzio’s singing 
is called glorious, her portrayal ot the part must be called 
magnificent. Although Muzio cannot be called slim nor 
svelte, she gave the impression of one dying from consump- 
tion, so well made up was she, and, beautitully gowned and 
bejeweled, her appearance was most agreeable to. the eye. 
A child of the theater, she knows how to make her effects. 
Thus, her Violetta was not a mannequin, but a great actress, 
and comparable to that of a Sarah Bernhard or a Duse. 
Throughout the evening she was feted to the echo. 

Tito Schipa made his re-entry as Alfredo—a role in which 
he has often won recognition in our midst and in which he 
once again appeared to best advantage. How is it possible 
that only half of the season is all that the management 
could offer Schipa? The public wants him, the press loves 
him, and if some one needed to be disciplined it should be 
the one who punished the musical public, the real sufferer, 
and not Schipa, The popular tenor was at his best and he 
sang himself once again into the hearts of his innumerable 
admirers. Now that Schipa has returned, the opera season 
here is in full sway. 

Joseph Schwarz finds the role of Giorgio Germont much 
to his liking. He is happy in the part. Vesting it with great 
nobility, voicing it with distinction, acting it with sincerity, 
he made in it a lasting impression. With such a triumvirate, 
the performance of Traviata made a gala night at the 
Auditorium and every one present must have felt that such 
evenings are seldom encountered in our opera house, The 
balance of the cast was excellent, and Pietro Cimini, who 
was at the conductor's desk and who, it is said, has been 
disciplined for permitting an artist to encore an aria last 
season, directed so well that to retire him at the end of this 
season would be a grave injustice. Probably he will not be 
with us next year, but the management should take into 
consideration the worth of this conductor before employing 
drastic measures. He was on his mettle on this occasion, 
and under his forcefu! direction the performance had a very 
smooth sailing, the chorus sang well, the orchestra played 
brilliantly, and the singers, even in dynamic passages, had no 
difficulty in making themselves heard. A brilliant night that 
showed what our company can do when at its very best! On 
such occasions the Chicago Civic Opera leads the world as 
an opera center, 

CarMeEN, December 3, 

Mary Garden's Carmen has undergone many changes since 
last encountered at the Auditorium. New costumes and a 
new wig made their appearance and necessitate analytic 
report. The wig with its Spanish bang made her look like 
a gamin or street arab, one that is seen on the Boul Mich on 
the left side of. the river Seine but not in the streets of 
Seville. Her white dress. in the first act is not exactly 
appropriate, nor that beautiful ring that the clever Garden 
sports on her index finger. Actresses, queens and less 
higher personages in the stage hierarchy may wear as flashy 
a ring on that aristocratic finger, but not a cigarette-maker, 
even though she is a gypsy by birth. Vocally, too, her 
Carmen was new, inasmuch as the music was sung with 
greater effect than heretofore. Some phrases were beauti- 
fully rendered, and with the exception of the card scene, 
where there was a divergence of opinion between the orches- 
tra and singer, her song commanded respect and often ad- 
miration. Garden is always interesting. She has a creative 
mind and she remains an unique artist in the lyric world. 

Fernand Ansseau was excellent as Don Jose. He looked 
very young and that adolescence was reflected not only in 
his physiognomy but also in the alertness with which he 
acted the part. His singing of the Flower Song was re- 
warded with rapturous plaudits, which he wisely refused to 
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acknowledge, thus permitting the action of the plot to go 
on undisturbed. hrough the evening he forth 
golden tones that did not fall on deaf ears, judging from 
the big demonstration given him whenever opportunity per- 
mitted. Giacomo Rimini was the Toreador. As Escamillo, 
Rimini made the hit of his American career and this is 
especially true with the members of the gentle sex, as he 
looked handsome in the regalia of a bull-fighter. Not only 
did he act and sing the role in a traditional manner, but he 
also added personal touches that did not go amiss as far as 
this auditor was concerned. Thunderous plaudits came from 
every side of the house after the Toreador Song and again 
after the duet with Don Jose in the third act. 

Mary McCormic was the Micaela. Though her costumes 
were inappropriate for a peasant girl, she looked so lovely 
that the mention of her costumes is made only to call atten- 
tion to this young artist that, though innovations are often 
welcome, one must not pass the limit of originality. Vocally, 
Miss McCotmic did her best work since her return to the 
company. She sings Micaela really beautifully and devia- 
tions from true pitch were not frequent and most marked in 
the aria Je dis in the third act. This solo number, however, 
was sung with such beauty of tone, such luscious quality 
and such voluminous and clear high notes that the audience 
reacted to her as a man and she was feted to the echo. 
The two gypsy girls, Frasquita and Mercedes, were en- 
trusted to Alice D’Hermanoy and Gladys Swarthout, respec- 
tively. Douglas Stanbury disclosed to great advantage his 
beautiful baritone as Morales. He sang well and acted the 
part with much verve. Edouard Cotreuil is always excellent 
as Zuniga and at this performance was just a little better 
than in past seasons, Desire Defrere and Jose Mojica were 
well cast as the two smugglers, Dancairo and Remendado. 

_Giorgio Polacco was at the conductor’s desk and under his 
vivacious baton the beautiful Bizet score bubbled anew. 
Polacco is a conductor who never drags the tempo and can 
not ever be accused of being asleep at the conductor’s stand. 
Indeed, Polacco is the conductor of the twentieth century. 

Tue Jewess, Decemper 4, 

At its first performance this season, Halevy’s La Juive 
was again sung in Italian. Why? It is a French opera. 
The principal roles were sung by Rosa Raisa, Charles Mar- 
shall, Romeo Boscacci, Florence Macbeth and William 
Beck. Cimini conducted. 

Faust, December 5, 

Chaliapin made his re-entry in the role of Mephistopheles, 
a role in which he had not beep heard before at the Audi- 
torium. Chaliapin is another artist who must be taken as 
he is, and one must forget that his French is not that of 
Paris but of Petrograd; that the French grammar is not 
apparently his force, as he made several liaisons which 
were rather funny to one well conversant with the French 
language. Then, to one who knows the part of Mephis- 
topheles by heart, Chaliapin’s introduction of new words and 
forgetfulness of the text was often ludicrous. Then, his 
phrasing a la Chaliapin and his way of speaking his lines 
instead of singing them was at times disturbing, but then, 
Chaliapin is Chaliapin—a giant of the operatic field. His 
performance from beginning to end was most interesting. 
Every gesture had a meaning. He was the dominant factor 
throughout the entire performance. Le veau d'or was given 
such a spirited performance as not to be forgotten, and the 
Serenade was rendered with such irony, such mockery as to 
bring a note heretofore missed in this very difficult solo. 
Chaliapin is the most plausible Mephisto that the opera 
stage has seen, and for that reason cannot be criticised and 
must be accepted. 

Charles Hackett was a good looking Faust. Beautifully 
costumed, he was the dream lover of Goethe, and by the 
brilliance of his singing added charm to his personification 
Mary McCormic tried to sing the role of Marguerite; she 
was not appropriately costumed, but looked ravishing to 
the eye and was an easy foil for Mephistopheles’ derision 
and Faust’s persuasion. Gladys Swarthout was the Siebel. 
She wore the travesty with a certain chic quite befitting, 
and she sang the music with more than ordinary ability 
Indeed, one would have to search deep into his memory to 
recall such fine singing of the Faites lui mes aveux. It 
was singing that delighted the ear and provoked outbursts 
of enthusiasm among the listeners. Desire Defrere was 
superb as Valentine and Claessens as Dame ‘Marthe, 

lf space permitted a column could be written to sing the 
praise of Conductor Frank St. Leger, a very fine musician 
who directed the performance in a manner entirely in his 
favor and to the credit of the company. Indeed, young 
St. Leger had a very hard task, as there were on the stage 
several singers who had no regard whatsoever for tempos, 
who jumped bars with the nonchalance and aplomb of an 
acrobat, and St. Leger had to race after them with his 
orchestra and he did it so well that few in the audience 
knew that something was wrong most of the time. When- 
ever he had a chance to show his mettle he did to his own 
glorification, and even if the second cellist played a false 
note once in a while, he did not rebuke him, but went on 
directing as though nothing unforeseen had happened. St. 
Leger’s indication of every nuance made -it apparent that 
he was well conversant with the score. His beat is elastic, 
easy to follow, and his efficiency with the baton was appar- 
ent throughout the opera. Rene Devries. 


Levitzki for Moszkowski Testimonial 


Mischa Levitzki will play at the Moszkowski Testimonial 
at the Metropolitan Opera House on December 30. 
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(Continued from page 5) 

‘ tand, Indeed her pieces ran the whole gamut, more or less, 
of emotional expression, and was invariably convincing. 
Her singing has gained in warmth, repose and authority, 
and a large audience gave frequent evidence of. its pleasure. 


Cartos SepANo PLEASES. 


Carlos Sedano, a young Spanish_ violinist, 
for the first time November 25, in Symphony Hall. With 
the able assistance of Harry Kaufman, accompanist, Mr. 
oo played the following pieces: Devil's Trill, Tartini; 

mphony Espagnol, Lalo; Melodie, Tchaikovsky- Auer; 
A Thaihorsay-Anes Perpetuum Mobile, Ries; On 
Wings of Song, Mendelssohn; Serenade Espagnole, Chami- 
nade-Kreisler ; Rondo des Lutins, Bazzini. 

Mr. Sedano is a worthy addition to the enjoyable violinists 
of the day. His playing is characterized by the familiar 
virtues of the Auer school—brilliant technic, accurate in- 
tonation, admirable bowing and a beautiful tone. Taste 
and musical intelligence he has also, but relatively little 
warmth as yet. He was at his best in the songful music 
of Lalo—possibly because he seemed to play it subjectively, 
thereby eg eo himself, rather than some tradition or 
teaching. However, with his talents—native and acquired— 
there need be no cause for concern about Mr. Sedano’s 
progress. His modesty and sincerity contributed to a splen- 
did success, the large audience insisting on numerous encores. 


Evena Gernarpt at Her Best. 

On November 26, in Jordan Hall, a large audience repre- 
sentative of musical Boston assembled to hear Elena Ger- 
hardt in recital. Her program was drawn from Brahms, 
Schubert and Wolf, and also listed a group of pieces by 
Burleigh, Carpenter, Golde and Besly. Although the middle 
group of songs seemed to be unworthy of her powers, the 
recital was really a notable event for those who enjoy great 
vocal art. Mme. Gerhardt’s voice does her bidding more 
effectively than of old; it is ever clear, resonant, sensitive. 
Her skill as a singer and interpreter is unimpaired. There 
is no need to recount in detail the singing.of all her num- 
bers. It was, as her art has been for many years, the work 
of a masterful interpreter. The grace and rhythm of her 
singing, the wealth of tone color at her command, together 
with her extraordinary harmonic sense, combined to make 
the occasion memorable. Such singing is indeed an in- 
valuable lesson to those who can grasp its subtleties of 
color and rhythm, its plastic and expressive phrasing, its 
poignant intensity of feeling. Mme. Gerhardt’s audience 
reacted to her singing with applause of such spontaneity 
and vigor that she was obliged to lengthen her program 
considerably before the concert closed. 





played here 


Hap.tey Conpucts Peropie’s SyMPHONY. 

Henry Hadley, composer and conductor, came to Boston 
Sunday afternoon, November 23, as guest conductor of the 
People’s Symphony Orchestra at the St. James Theater. 
Mr. Hadley proved anew his skill, musicianship and au- 
thority as orchestral leader in a 'well- arranged program 
comprising his own spirited and buoyant early symphony, 
Youth and Life, an effectively written work; a concerto 
for strings from Vivaldi, played with requisite grace and 
style, and Weber’s Oberon overture, which received a stir- 
ring performance. A large audience was very enthusiastic, 
recalling Mr. Hadley again and again. 

Haypn Cuorav Society’s Concerts, 

During this, its twentieth, season, the Haydn Choral So- 
ciety, Haydn Owens, conductor, will present three concerts 
at Orchestra Hall. The first on December 12, will be de- 
voted entirely to American composers, with ‘Cyrena Van 
Gordon as soloist. The Chorus will sing Chadwick's 
Phoenix Expirans and shorter numbers by other noted 
American composers. A concert of Welsh music (orchestral 
and choral) will be the second offering, February 6, 1925, 
the soloist for which will be announced later, It is believed 
that this will be the first time in the United States that a 
concert, devoted to purely orchestral and choral compositions 
by Weish composers has ever been given. Because of the 
novelty of this concert a great deal of interest has been 
aroused in musical circles. The best Welsh soloist obtain- 
able will be secured for the concert. For the anniversary 
concert, April 28, Haydn’s Creation will be sung with the 
assistance of forty- five members of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra and Elsa Harthan Arendt, soprano; Burton 
Thatcher, bass; and Paul Mallory, tenor, as soloists. y Ae 


Puccini Memorial Concert at Metropolitan 


A memorial concert was given last Sunday evening in 
commemoration of Puccini, in which a galaxy of Metro- 
politan stars, the orchestra and three conductors took part, 
presenting to a capacity house excerpts from the various 
operas of that composer. By eight-thirty there was not a 
seat in the house to be had and the standing room was 
so crowded that it was difficult for late comers to push 
their way through to their seats. 

The reason for this fluctuation of enthusiastic music 
lovers was evident in the number of artists programmed 
to appear. Selections from La Boheme were given indi- 
vidually and collectively by Mmes. Bori,.Hunter and Alda; 
Messrs. Fleta, Scotti, Chamlee, De Luca and Martinelli. 
Mr. Gigli and Mme. Alda were heard in arias from Manon 
Lescaut; the former heard ant - the duet from Act I 
of Tosca with Mme. Jeritza. Fleta sang two num- 
bers from this opera. The AP Un bel di from Madame 
Butterfly was rendered by fin Ponselle, and others offer- 
ing excerpts from this opera were Mmes. Telva and Per- 
alta (the latter called upon at the last moment to substi- 
tute for Florence Easton, who was indisposed), and Messrs. 
Martinelli, De Luca and Chamlee. Giuseppe Danise gave 
an aria from Le Villi, and Mme. Peralta the O mio bab- 
bino caro, from Gianni Schicchi, which Mme. Easton was 
scheduled to sing. The enthusiasm of the audience proved 
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equal to its size. The three conductors were Messrs. Papi, 
Serafin and Bamboschek. 

During the intermission it was announced by Gatti-Ca- 
sazza that the proceeds from the concert were to be divided 
into three parts: 100,000 lire to go to the Verdi Home for 
Aged Musicians in Milan; 25,000 to the mayor of Lucca, 
Puccini's birthplace, for charity, and 12,000 lire to be held 
for the proposed Puccini monument. 


Mozart Society’s Second Morning Musicale 


In the North and East ballrooms of Hotel Astor, De- 
cember 6, Julia Hill Crone, soprano; Parrish Williams, 
baritone, and the Kiriloff Russian Balalaike Orchestra 
(seven men, in native peasant costume), with Charles Gil- 
bert Spross at the piano, interested the audience which 
crowded the auditorium, the occasion being the second 
morning musicale, luncheon, moving picture (Celebritypes, 
and Forbidden Paradise), of the Morart Society of he 
York, Mrs. Noble McConnell, founder and president. Mrs. 
Crone showed a dramatic voice of range and color, allied 
with excellent enunciation, and Mr. Williams made indubi- 
table effect with his artistic use of a resonant baritone 
voice. An interesting incident occurred when on invita- 
tion of the thoughtful president he “spoke to dad” over 
radio broadcast, the said dad being 2,000 miles away. The 
Russians made a “hit” with their united and spontaneous 
playing, and lights, colored hangings, etc., all emphasized 
the stage effect. President McConnell thanked William E. 
Smith, superintendent of the picture productions given for 
all Mozart affairs, also per radio, and later said he tele- 
phoned his acknowledgment of the same. President Mc- 
Connell referred humorously to the Monday French Class, 
in which so many Choral members, as well as juniors of 
the society, are interested, also calling attention to the 
December 16 concert, when John Charles Thomas and the 
Mozart choral will share the program. The card party of 
December 9, and the big annual pageant, ball and carnival 
of January 27 were also mentioned, the latter being planned 
as a “trip around the world.” 








Berumen Artists in Class Recitals 


Nine young pianists, artist pupils of Ernesto Bertimen, 
have recently appeared at the La Forge-Bertimen Studios 
in three interesting class recitals. Among the newcomers 
were Norma Krueger, who gave an excellent rendition of the 
Bach Italian concerto, and also played numbers by Liszt 
and Arensky, displaying good technic and musical feeling. 
Bobby Greenberg was heard in the Papillons by Schumann, 
given with brilliance and a beautiful touch, and a group of 
classical compositions edited by Mr. Berumen. Charlotte 
Hinsch gave a poetical interpretation of two fantasy pieces 
by Schumann, and Minnie Hirsch played numbers by Brahms 
and MacDowell with splendid grasp and clearness. Arthur 
Warwick displayed a rich deep tone and firmness of touch 
in three numbers by Chopin, giving the young artist ample 
opportunity for display of singing tone and beautiful legato. 
Anne Wolcott, Sara Newell, Esther Dickie and Mary 
Frances Wood were the others appearing. 


New Yorkers Pleased with Stefi Geyer 


On Tuesday night Stefi Geyer gave her second and fare- 
well recital in Town Hall before a packed audience which 
comprised the very best musical element of the city. The 
artist proved that the expressions of praise which the press 
and public of Minneapolis, St. Louis, Chicago and other 
cities bestowed upon her when she recently played in these 
cities were thoroughly seconded by her New York auditors. 

Miss Geyer was especially well received after her play- 
ing of Bach’s Chaconne. She left yesterday for Europe, 
where her well-booked tour commences on January 4. 

Miss Geyer has made a contract with M. H. Hanson to 
return to this city in January, 1926, 


A New Coneen | in Newark 


For the first time, the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Hebrew Association of Newark, N. J., is having this season 
a series of events in its own building, The Jewish Center. 
The first of the series, known as the Community Lyceum, 
was a concert on November 25 by members of the Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra of New York. Maximillian 
Pilzer, formerly concertmaster of the organization, proved 
himself to be a conductor of no mean ability in a program 








Brailowsky Strengthens First Impressions 


New York.—Alexander Brailowsky, at his second 
New York recital in Aeolian Hall, December 5, con- 
firmed and deepened the impression made at his first 
appearance, of being a distinctly unusual pianist with 
a particular talent for the playing of Chopin. He 
aroused the same sort of frenetic applause which 
European audiences have accorded him and was com- 
pelled to add a long series of numbe rs outside the 
program, The Times critic said: “Not many young 
pianists who have made appearances in America in 
recent years play with the poetry, the individuality, 
and the fire that characterizes his performance,” and 
the other critics were no less laudatory. 











made up principally of Wagner and Tschaikowsky. Ignace 
Hilsberg, pianist, was the soloist, ee the first movement 
of the Tschaikowsky piano concerto. The entire program 
was received with the greatest enthusiasm by an audience 
which crowded the hall, The musical features of the course 
have all been arranged by Mrs. Sada Cowen. 


Frederic Dixon at Chickering Hall 


On November 26 and 28, Frederic Dixon, pianist, played 
at a concert at Chickering Hall, when his beautiful rendi 
tion of the following brought him an enthusiastic reception 
from the large audiences: Beethoven andante ; etude de con- 
cert in minor, Liszt; Rachmaninoff’s G minor prelude; 
Wienerisch, Godowsky ; Nocturne in C sharp minor and the 
24th prelude, Chopin; Fountain, Ravel; Pierrot Piece, No. ] 
Scott; Triana, Albeinz, There were several encores de 
manded. 

Mr. Dixon recently returned from a successful tour of 
fifteen dates in the Middle West, including an appearance in 
his home town, Blair, Neb., where he was royally received 





Crooks Sings Fuzzy-Wuzzy 


That Oley Speaks’ new song, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, on the Kip- 
ling words, would quickly make its way to popularity was 
the prediction of the reviewer whose privilege it was to 
receive advance copies for the purpose of informing Must 
cAL Courter readers as to the kind of song it was and its 


merit. It was predicted that it would make as great a 
popular appeal as Mandalay, by the same composer. That 
this is proving the fact is now becoming evident, and one 
singer whose fine art is helping the Speaks music on its 


Biltmore 
approval 


sang it at the last 
with hearty 


way is Richard Crooks. He 
Musicale, and it was received 
that the singer had to re peat it 


such 


Master Scholarships at Ithaca Conservatory 


Four master scholarships are to be awarded by competi 
tion by the Ithaca Conservatory of Music on January 19 
in voice, piano, expression and violin. Each scholarship 
amounts to $700 and the privilege of studying with such 
teachers as Cesar Thomson, Leon Sampaix, George C. Wil 
liams and Bert Rogers Lyon, as well as room and board 
during the course of instruction. This contest will be open 
to all; there must, however, be at least three contestants 
for each scholarship to make a contest in that branch. Cir 
culars containing detailed information may be had by apply 
ing to the registrar of the Ithaca Conservatory, Ithaca, N. Y 

Sundelius Sings Beloved 

Marie Sundelius sang Rhea Silberta’s Beloved with sue 
cess in Lexington, Ky., and in Springfield, Ohio. She 
has included it in her repertory of American songs for 
this season. 


George Raymond in First New York Concert 
his first New York 


Society, Satur 


Perkins Raymond will make 
soloist with the Beethoven 
December 13 


George 
appearance as 
day afternoon, 


Christmas Party at Estelle Liebling Studio 
On the evening of December 20 there wil! be 
party for Miss Liebling’s pupils at her studio, 


a Christmas 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA 


(Continued from page 5) 


sober brother was deftly and effectively contrasted with 
Laubenthal’s boisterous Stewa. He got over the ugly job 
of pretending to slash Jenufa’s face—an act, by the way, 
entirely out of tune with the other characteristics of the role 

in an adept manner, Kathleen Howard, as old Grand- 
mother Buryja, affected a palsy that would have been as 





MARIA JERITZA AS JENUFA 


visible at a hundred miles as it was at a hundred feet. Her 
make-up was striking. All the other roles were mere figures, 
but they were competently taken care of by Gustav 
Schuetzendorf, James Wolfe, Laura Robertson, Ellen Da- 
lossy, Grace Anthony, Charlotte Ryan and Marie Mattfeld. 
The chorus sang the comparatively few passages which fell 
to it excellently, and, as already mentioned, thanks to Mr. 
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Wymetal’s clever guidance, its acting was’*much more natural 
than usual. The scenery by Joseph Novak, after designs by 
Hans Puehringer, was competent. 

To sum up, it was a production balanced and rounded, 
worthy of the house in which it was given—a production, 
in fact, that had much more distinction than the work 
produced. H. O. O. 

Boris Gopunorr, NovemBer 29, 

Boris Godunoff, with Chaliapin, was the third Brooklyn 
offering by the Metropolitan. The great star has done much 
to popularize this opera, and the management had no reason 
to be disappointed. It is safe to say that Chaliapin was 
the magnet which drew a vast audience which represented 
musical brilliance and social distinction. 

The performance sustained the usual standard of Metro- 
politan merit, with the exception perhaps of certain scenic 
effects which were not complete. Several times during the 
performance the orchestra acted as though it had not been 
rehearsed, but the clever directing ef Gennaro Papi held all 
the forces together in his inimitable way. Again, Boheme 
was being performed at the same time in Manhattan. 

People have come to consider Boris and Chaliapin as 
synonymous. Consequently, to review one means to con- 
sider both. It is a question as to whether or not the in- 
timacy of the smaller auditorium places the 4rtists at a 
greater or lesser advantage. Whatever the opinion may be, 
Chaliapin did not suffer, and the audience gained much by 
this comparative close-up. He had evidently studied the 
acoustic possibilities of the house and modulated his voice 
to fit the conditions. His Boris is distinctly a character of 
his own making. 

The accompanying cast was more than creditable. Tokat- 
yan, whether as the youthful monk or the dashing usurper, 
was at his best. It may be said that in the garden scene Ina 
Bourskaya’s spirited singing added much to the artistic per- 
formance. Mardones was admirable as Brother Pimenn. 
Giovanni Martino, as the basso-buffo, was as interesting 
as one might wish. D’Angelo, Paltrinieri, Bloch, and 
Tibbett, together with Schlegel and Wolfe, appeared in their 
familiar parts. The rest of ‘the cast, including Mmes. 
Delaunois, Anthony, Alcock, and Wakefield, performed in 
their usual efficient manner. 

Die Metstersitncer, Decemper 1, 

A responsive audience thoroughly enjoyed a capital per- 
formance of this popular Wagner opera on Monday evening. 
The cast was a familiar one. Elizabeth Rethberg’s beautiful 
singing of Eva was one of the high lights of the evening, 
Matched by the dignified and masterly portrayal of Clarence 
Whitehall’s Hans Sachs. Others contributing to the vocal 
excellence of the performance were: Laubenthal, Bender, 
Schuetzendorf and Meader as Walther, Pogner, Beckmesser 
and David, respectively. Bodanzky gave the score an ad- 
mirable reading. 

La Gioconpa, DeceMBER 3. 
La Gioconda, Penchielli’s spectacular and melodious opera, 
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Toti dal Monte as Lucia 


Mi is L oats a while since that persistently melodious 
Lucy of Lammermoor, has trod the boards of 
the ” Metropolitan Opera. And it is a long, long time 
indeed, since so good a Lucia as was heard there on 
Friday evening, December 5, has gone gracefully mad 
behind that proscenium arch. It was the debut of 
Toti dal Monte, the latest of a long line of Italian 
coloratura sopranos to attract world-wide attention. 
She came here preceded by a reputation acquired 
successively in her own country, Europe in general, 
Australia, and Chicago. There was great curiosity 
to see if she lived up to ng reputation that preceded 
her. In two words, she d 

It is practically Taser to describe a voice: in 
words, but it may be said that Toti Dal Monte has 
one that is unusually rich and warm for a coloratura 
in the middle and lower registers. The upper range 
is brilliant and effective, besides which it retains 
more than the usual percentage of warmth and color. 
Also strictly on the credit side, she sings invariably 
right in the middle of the pitch, as much of a joy in 
a singer as in a violinist. Further, she is evidently 
no mean musician. Everything she does is intelligent. 
The phrasing is carefully thought out and faultlessly 
executed. Even in the coloratura, which is just as 
flawless, she sings so that one thinks of the musical 
line and not merely of the displayful qualities of 
the music. 

Then again there was actual and devoted care in 
the presentation of the role. One might almost be- 
lieve in the passions, sorrows and insanities of Lucia. 
Signorina Dal Monte has the traditional figure of 
coloratura sopranos, but so well does she carry her- 
self and so graceful and effective are her gestures 
and movements that one never stops to think of that. 
Here was without question the most satisfactory 
presentation of Lucia that has been seen on the Metro- 
politan stage in a long time. The audience thought 
so too. There were quantities of applause at all of 
the traditional clapping points and recall after recall 
at the ends of the acts. The Mad Scene was a genu- 
ine triumph for her, beautifully sung throughout, 
the famous flute cadenza impeccably delivered. She 
was the object of half a dozen or more solo curtain 
calls after it. There was no question of the emphatic 
character of her success. 

The supporting cast was excellent. Mario Cham- 
lee, who sang under the handicap of a cold, gave 
very little evidence of it. De Luca was an impressive 
Lord Enrico. Mardones sang whole-heartedly as 
Raimondo, Minnie Egener was a charming Alisa, 
and Bada and Paltrinieri rounded out a thoroughly 
capable cast. Papi’s conducting was rather lacka- 
daisical. The scenery was early Italian. The Metro- 
politan productions are as a rule so gorgeous that 
one is astonished when a shabby production turns up 
once in a while. 














THE MUSICIANS’ FOUNDATION, In- 
CORPORATED November 14, 1914), is to com- 
plete the tenth year of its existence. This 
worthy charitable organization, whose first 
funds were derived from a concert given by the 
Kneisel Quartet nearly ten years ago, has grown 
through the unceasing efforts of the musicians 
and their friends, so that its Capital today 
amounts to nearly Eighty thousand dollars. 


The income only, of this capital is spent for 
the actual relief of musicians and their families, 
in want or in distress. The capital remains un- 
touched, in the custodianship of The Farmers 
Loan and Trust Company. There are no ex- 
penses and no charges for administrations, prac- 
tically every dollar contributed is applied to the 
capital fund of the Society. 


In recent years the demands for assistance 
have been so heavy, that the income of the 
Foundation is no longer adequate to take care 
of all worthy cases. Thus the directors wish 
to commemorate the tenth anniversary of the 


The Musicians’ Foundation, Inc. 


establishment of the Foundation, by rounding 
out their capital to One Hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and we are straining every effort. to secure 
for their purpose an additional 


TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS 


It seems hardly necessary again to call atten- 
tion to the splendid unselfish work accom- 
plished by the Foundation. Since its inception 
$21,980.40 have been spent for the relief of 
musicians. 

Surely, whoever is at all interested in music, 
must have a sympathetic thought for the mu- 
sician who finds himself in distress from illness, 
from old age or from loss of employment. 


The board of Directors hopes for a generous 
response, in its earnest endeavor to increase the 
scope of its ministrations. 

Sicmunp Herzoc, Secretary 
520 West 114th Street 
New York 














Checks payable to 


| THE MUSICIANS’ FOUNDATION, Inc. 
one c/o HUGO GRUNWALD, Treasurer _ 
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New York 





was given its third performance at the Metropolitan on 
Wednesday evening by the same cast of principals as pre- 
viously, except that Adamo Didur replaced Jose Mardones 
as Alvise. Florence Easton sang the difficult role of Gio- 
conda with the greatest ease, and Jeanne Gordon, an appeal- 
ing Laura, was excellent both vocally and dramatically. 
Merle Alcock made the role of the blind mother a distinctive 
one, singing with poignant feeling the Voce di Donna aria. 
Gigli’s magnificent voice was heard to advantage as Enzo, 
and needless to say he captured the audience with his rendi- 
tion of the Cielo ¢ Mar aria. Giuseppe Danise is exception- 
ally well cast as Barnaba, a role which he sings and acts 
with conviction. The settings for La Gioconda are usually 
fine at the Metropolitan, and then of course there is the 
added attraction of the ballet, which gives a most beautiful 
performance of the Dance of the Hours. Tullio Serafin 
handled the score in his usual masterly manner, 
CarMEN, DecEMBER 4 

Bizet's tuneful opera was the Thursday evening presen- 
tation, the cast being a familiar one. Ina Bourskaya sang 
and acted the title part creditably to the Don Jose of Gio- 
vanni Martinelli, who was in fine voice and spirit. Queena 
Mario’s Micaela had appeal, and acceptable also was the 
Frasquita of Joan Ruth and the Mercedes of Henrietta 
Wakefield. Jose Mardones was a rich voiced Escamillo. 
Giovanni Martino made an exceedingly favorable impres- 
sion as Zuniga. Hasselmans conducted. 

Marta, DECEMBER 5. 

Flotow's Marta was given for the first time this season 
at a special performance at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Friday afternoon, December 5. The cast was headed by 
Frances Alda as Lady Harriet, Kathleen Howard as Nancy, 
Adamo Didur as Plunkett and Gigli as Lionel. Pompilio 
Malatesta was Sir Tristan and Louis D'Angelo the sheriff. 
All of the principals were in good voice and gave to their 
respective roles gratifying interpretations. Mme. Alda sang 
exquisitely the Last Rose of Summer in English, and Gigli’s 
third act aria, M’Appari, was vigorously applauded, Both 
chorus and orchestra did most commendable work and the 
whole performance had a refreshing charm, sparkle and 
zest, under Conductor Papi’s admirable direction. 

Lucia, DecemBer 5. 

(See story in box.) 

Jenura, Decemper 6, 
(See story on page 5.) 

Awa, DecemBer 6 

Saturday night’s performance of Aida attracted the usual 
huge audience and the usual demonstrations of approval. 
However, a last minute change of cast brought Ina Bours- 
kaya to the role of Amneris in place of Jeanne Gordon. 
Peralta, in the title part, sang and acted the big lot that 
comes to her in this opera to the entire satisfaction of all 
and truly deserved the lion’s share of the glory. Fleta, as 
the soldier-lover, Radames, and Danise, the 7, both 
also scored a brilliant success. D’Angelo was the King, 
Rothier the Ramfis, and Serafin conducted. It was a per- 
formance thoroughly enjoyed by all. 
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Buffalo Symphony Opens Fourth Season 


The first concert of the fourth season of the Buffalo 
Aoi Orchestra, Arnold Cornelissen, conductor, took 
i on November 16, at Elmwood Music Hall. Richard 

ageman was guest conductor and Mr. Cornelissen was 
heard in his own concerto in B flat major for piano and 
orchestra. 

The concert was a brilliant success and Messrs. Hageman 
and Cornelissen were warmly received. In commenting upon 
the concert, the Buffalo Express of November 17 said: 

“The Buffalo Symphony Orchestra, Arnold Cornelissen, 
conductor, opened its fourth season with a concert yester- 
day afternoon in Elmwood Music Hall, a large audience 
in attendance. With a somewhat augmented orchestra, a 
performance was given of Von Weber’s overture to Eu- 
ryanthe, Schubert’s unfinished symphony, the Rienzi over- 
ture, Wagner, and a new concerto for piano and orchestra 
by Arnold Cornelissen, some of whose compositions have 
been heard in earlier seasons and received with favor. As 
Mr. Cornelissen was the soloist in his own work, the as- 
sistance was had in this number of Richard Hageman of 
New York, as guest conductor. 

“Attention naturally centered in the concerto, which was 
written in 1922 and dedicated to the Chromatic Club. It is a 
brilliant and tuneful work, with scope for much display of 
virtuosity on the part of the soloist. Mr, Cornelissen has 
happily not become infected with the all too prevalent 
malady of many a modern composer, which manifests itself 
in the creation of hideous sounds and unbearable dissonance. 
His melodies are ingratiating, the second theme of the 
opening allegro moderato being particularly attractive, his 
scoring shows his knowledge of the resources of the or- 
chestra, and he has been careful not to spin out the develop- 
ment of his subjects to undue length. He makes much use 
of arabesques and filagree runs for the solo instrument and 
he displayed his admirable pianistic equipment in the per- 
formance of the taxing florid passages. 

“The second movement, allegretto scherzando, is wholly 
in keeping with its title, a bright, dainty bit of writing which 
greatly pleased the audience. At the close of the finale, a 
brilliant climax to the work, Mr. Cornelissen was brought 
back to the footlights several times, the vigorous applause 
and two large bunches of chrysanthemums handed up by 
an usher being shared by the composer-pianist and Mr. 
Hageman, who gave the soloist admirably proportioned or- 
chestral support. 

“The Schubert symphony, that wonderful, spontaneous 
music which lives now with a mighty youth, as George Eliot 
has so fitly said, was very well played, especially its first 
movement. It had a smoothness and compactness not al- 
ways present in the playing of the local orchestra in earlier 
seasons and these same virtues were manifest in the per- 
formance of the Rienzi overture, which Mr. Cornelissen 
gave. 

“As in former seasons, the interesting program annotations 
were made by Mary Gail Clark. 


Marcel Grandjany Touring America 


Marcel Grandjany, French harpist and composer, who 
played in America last season with such marked success, has 
recently returned to this country and will remain here for 
several months touring under the management of Laberge. 
Apart from his appearances here last season, Mr, Grandjany 
is well known to many Americans as a result of his activities 
as teacher in the American Fontainebleau School. Of his 
pupils there he speaks optimistically, saying that there are 
many excellent talents in embryo. He found the Americans 
ambitious, energetic and intelligent, and spoke with confi- 
dence of our musical future. 

It so happens that the writer of this little notice “discov- 
ered” Grandjany many years ago—before the war—as a 
result of picking up in a music store some of his youthful 
compositions. They were so pleasing that the writer went 
out of his way to make a review of them, without in the 
least knowing who Grandjany might be. He was, at the 
time, a student at the Conservatoire—or perhaps just gradu- 
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ated—at least not known to fame. His extraordinary harp 
virtuosity and very real musicianship have won it for him 
since. 

During the past spring and summer Mr. Grandjany has 
played a number of interesting concerts and recitals in 
France and Belgium. With Henri Vermeil, a diseur, he 
gave a series of concerts under the general title of The 
Music and Poetry of France. He also played much chamber 
music with an organization consisting of flute, harp, violin, 
viola and cello, playing Scarlatti, Debussy, Goossens and so 
on. A quintet by Joseph Jongen was » played, as well 
as trios and sonatas by Roland Manuel, Ravel, Caplet and 
others. , 

Grandjany during the past season also played at the 
Brussels Conservatoire concerts, and Jongen has done him 
honor by composing a waltz for harp especially for him. 
He is active in promoting what might be called “moderate 
modernism,” in which style he himself composes. He cares 
very little for any of the present experiments in “futurism,” 
and declares himself solidly in favor of beauty and pony 
in music, What this means will be appreciated by all who 
have heard his compositions, some of which he played here 
last season. 

Mr. Grandjany has many dates arranged for him, and 
whether or not he will find time to play in New: York is 
not as yet decided. 


Corporazione Delle Nuove Musiche 


This is the name of the society which was founded in 
September, 1923, by Gabriele d’Anunzio, G. Francesco Mali- 
piero and Alfredo Casella. It is associated with the Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary Music and in general 
with the various modernistic societies that are now giving 
concerts of contemporary music in various cities of Europe 
and America. 

A circular has just been received from the Italian society 
outlining the concerts for the present season. There will 
be thirteen concerts at the Teatro Odescalchi in Rome, 
some of them devoted to the classics and some devoted to 
the moderns. Those of the moderns to be represented will 
be Casella, Busoni, Veretti, Perracchio, Malipiero, Massa- 
rani, De Falla, Satie, Labroca, Castelnuovo, Pizzetti, Bartok, 
Hindemith, Krenek, Jarnach, Kodaly, Bloch, Honegger and 
Respighi. It is a significant item that three of these con- 
certs are devoted exclusively to the works of Beethoven, 
a series of trios being scheduled to be rendered by the trio 
Casella-Corti-Crepax. Among the works that are already 
familiar to Americans is the sonata for piano and cello by 
Veretti, which had its premiére at Aeolian Hall several 
years ago, played by Arturo Bonucci and Frank Bibb. 





Farnam Monday Evening Organ Recitals 


The first of a series of Monday evening recitals continuing 
throughout December was given by Lynnwood Farnam, 
December 1, in the Church of the Holy Communion. Mostly 
living composers’ works were heard at this recital, these 
being Mason, Baumgartner, Bairstow, Schumann, Karg- 
Elert, Honegger, Vierne, Byrd and Dupre, representing five 
nationalities. The twilight effect of the candle-lit church, 
with its devotedly listening groups, many leading organists 
and other musical specialists represented, this is always 
remarked. The impeccable technic of organist Farnam has 
become proverbial; it seems that nothing disturbs his placid 
temperament, and accordingly there is always beautiful tech- 
nical perfection in his playing. Judging from the whispered 
comments heard, the audience liked best The Reed Grown 
Waters (Karg-Elert) and the Idyl (Baumgartner). 

The December 15 program includes works by the follow- 
ing: Jean Marcel Lizotte, Charles Marie Widor, Carl Rug- 
gles, Louis Vierne, Marcel Dupré, Louis-Nicolas Cleram- 
bault, Leo Sowerby and Henry iniacsia Jepson. 


Two New Dates for Joyce Bannerman 
Joyce Bannerman has been booked by her manager, Annie 
Friedberg, to appear with the Symphony Orchestra in Erie, 

Pa., December 28, and in Cleveland, Ohio, January 21. 





MARCEL GRANDJANY 


with his pupils at Fontainebleau, 
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* giving modernism as an idiom a bad name. 


[The following is a list of new music received during the 
week ending December 4. Detailed reviews of those selec- 
tions which this department deems sufficiently interesting 
and important musically will appear in a later issue.] 


(Schroeder & Gunther, Inc., New York) 


WALTER’S PRIZE SONG FROM DIE MEISTER- 
SINGER, improvised for piano by John Thompson. 
SERENADE ESPAGNOL E, for piano, by Arthur Dana. 
MENUETTO IN D for piano, by Walter Saatmann. 
SCHERZO, for piano, by Charles A. Gries. 
THE BABBLING BROOK, for piano, by Arthur Bowes. 
MY DREAM ROAD, song, by Edmund Burke. 
SPANISH LOVE SONG, for voice, by Ida Bostelman. 
VALSE, MARCH, GAVOTTE, COASTING, HUNT- 
ING SONG, A WALK IN THE WOODS, (published 
separately), within the compass of five notes, for piano, by 
Hans Barth. 


(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 
A SONG OF TRUST, ENCHANTMENT (published 


separately), for voice, by Louis Victor Saar. 

IN THE LODGES OF THE SIOUX, song, by Homer 
Grunn, 

IT’S MERRY, MERRY MAY, song, by Charles Huerter. 

YOUTH, song, by Ralph J. de Golier. 

ALBUM LEAF, FLOWER OF LOVE, SPRING 
GLADNESS and LOVE’S MEMORIES (published sepa- 
rately), for piano, by Arthur Traves Granfield. 


(Universal Edition, Vienna) 
Compositions by J. Dobrowen 


Four Studies, op. 8; Second Sonata, op. 10; Impromptu, 
op. 14; Sonata for Violin and Piano, op. 15; Fairy 
Tale for Violin and Piano, op. 16; Hebrew 
Melody, op. 12. 

The four studies for piano are rather difficult, excellently 
written for the instrument, and decidedly attractive mu- 
sically. They are somewhat modern but not excessively so, 
the modernism consisting rather of frequent modulation 
and complex contrapuntal writing than of dissonant har- 
monies. The same general comment refers to the second 
sonata for piano which is written very much in the same 
style and manner. The work is so thoroughly pianistic that 
it should interest pianists. The impromptu, dedicated to 
Leopold Godowsky, is a flowing presto movement demand- 
ing virtuoso technic for its execution. The sonata for vio- 
lin and piano is more melodic than modern works usually 
are, and is effectively written for both instruments. One 
would not be surprised to hear it performed at concerts 
in the near future, as it is evidently the work of a skilled 
master and shows enough invention to be of interest. The 
Fairy Tale is much more simple than these other works, 
but simplicity is not this composer's specialty and this work, 
like the others, is loaded with counterpoint. Perhaps the 
most likely to have an easy success of all these pieces is 
the Hebrew melody for violin and piano which is extremely 
Oriental and has such a good tune that it might easily get to 
Broadway. 

(Carl Fischer, New York) 
Carnival of Life (a Fantasy for Violin and 
Piano) 
By Richard Czerwonky 

This new work by the gifted and prolific Czerwonky is 
dedicated “To Sam E. Moist, in friendship and admiration,” 
and Mr. Moist must feel highly honored to have so notable a 
composition bear his name. Among the dozens or hundreds 
of pieces for violin that are written every week—some of 
them published, some, fortunately, not—the vast’ majority 
adhere to conventional lines, and, though new, offer the 
violinist and the public little enough that is really novel, 
All the more reason, therefore, is there to prize and praise 
this Carnival of Life, for it is not only new in fact but 
new in spirit and in content. The entire treatment of the 
themes, the themes themselves, the .harmony, the manage- 
ment of the two instruments, and the idionr of the music, all 
of them are new and as attractive as they are new. 

We hear, now-a-days, a lot about modernism, and a good 
deal of modernistic music—sometimes a good deal more than 
we want to hear. Most of it is of such a nature that it is 
That, it must be 
said, is regrettable. For though much modernism is worth- 
less enough, there is a certain modernism that is really and 
genuinely a step in advance of the old schools, evidence of 
real progress, the result of sincere feeling for beauty. 
Among such works belongs this fantasy. It is modern, but 
effectively so. It is never academic. Still less is it ever 
insincere. And it is obviously spontaneous. 

To describe such music in detail is an impossibility. How 
can one describe beauty? To say that the opening theme 
is a majestic, emotional development of the augmented triad,. 
treated in very flowing three-voice counterpoint can convey 
no well-defined idea to the reader. Nor is it much more 
usefully descri _— to say that this is followed by a march 
tempo which develops back into a variation of the opening 
theme and leads on to a new theme of equal interest’ Pro- 
gram notes are, after all, terribly ineffective, no writer 
feels this more than one w enthusiasm arid’ delight in 
the music leads him to wish for the power to tell about it. 

It cannot be told. It must_be heard, and, in this case, it 
should be heard. And it is safe,to “a that, in ord heer t= = 
will be heard. This is the kind o 
It is music that offers much, both for violinist*and pian 
and still more for the audience. Were it not a il oat | out oi 
place in a veview, one would say: Bravo!. 


gh (Bnoch & Sons, New York) #5” 


Whert: I Heard the Learn’d. rnin io) | 
ys kK 


= By Béward’ C. Bairstow 5%. 
Edward C. Bairstow has tackled the task of onting 
metrical music to Whitman’s unmetrical lines, and though 
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there is a note for every word, the general result is not very 
interesting. 
All in a Lily-White Gown (Song) 
By Easthope Martin 
Easthope Martin has, as usual, written a bright, attrac- 


tive tune and there are some clever rhythmic effects in the 
voice part. All in all it is an excellent song. 


Sudden Light, and To Chloe (Songs) 
By Julius Harrison 
Mr. Harrison evidently has no very accute feeling for 
the accents of his words. They are frequently misplaced, 
musically speaking. To Chloe, however—thanks to the 
bright poem of Thomas Moore—-would make an excellent 
encore song. 
(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
Ah, Moon of My Delight (Song) 
: By Arthur Nevin 
Arthur Nevin has made a setting for Omar Khayyam’s 
famous quatrain beginning Ah, Moon of My Delight. 
Against a rich, warm harmonic background the voice sings 
a slow, graceful legato melody, bound to be effective when 
sung by a singer of taste and talent. 


(Hinds, Haydn & Eldredge, Inc.) 


June (Song) 
By Robert Braine 
Common or garden variety of the English ballad, with a 
good swingy tune. 
Six Familiar Melodies (for Violin Orchestra) 
By Phillip Gordon 
These six familiar melodies are: America; Come, Thou 
Almighty King; Row, Row; Old Folks At Home; Auld 
Lang Syne, and Juanita. Phillip Gordon has arranged 
them with simplicity and taste and they are excellent for 
the use for which they are intended, for playing by a vio- 
lin orchestra in four parts with optional viola and cello, 
beginning school work. 


(Enoch & Sons, Lid., London and New York) 


Open the Door Softly (Song) 
By Herbert Hughes 
One of Dion Boucicault’s lyrics from his famous play, 


Arrah-na-Pogue, adapted to an exquisite old air with the 
fine musicianship that distinguishes all of Herbert Hughes’ 


work, 
O Men from the Fields (Song) 
By Norman Peterkin 
An exquisite song. Norman Peterkin has caught the 
delicate sadness of Padraic Colum’s verses with rare sym- 


pathy. 
(Harold Flammer, Inc., New York) 


The Little Christ Child 
By Sydney King Russell 
This is a very simple and attractive sacred song written 
in an idiom that indicates a rich vein of melodic inven- 
tion and a fine technical grasp in its treatment. The words 
are unusually attractive, being by Lizette Woodsworth 
Ruse, and Mr. Russell has succeeded in carrying out their 
sentiment with great fidelity in his musical setting. Without 
being technically difficult the song is genuinely effective and 
must be considered an addition to literature of this nature. 
(Carl Fischer, Inc., New York) 
The First Nowell 
By John Tasker Howard 
Mr. Howard, in an extended introduction, tells where 
this Nowell came from and what he has done with it in 
the way of arranging. He gives also the original reading 
so that one is able to see exactly what developments he 
has made. The arrangement is a simple contrapuntal de- 
velopment of the tui... and proves Mr. Howard to be a 
thorough-going traditionalist, which is a fact that in these 
modern days he should be proud of. The music is: of’mod- 
erate difficulty. ‘ 
i (Oliver Ditson Company, Boston) af ort) 
Three Songs from a Tropic ng J 
By Charles Wakefield Cadman-; ¢ engt 
In these days when everybody is talking about! 
couragement of American composition, and whert 
Kahn is taking the matter in hand and urging a develagiment 
of jazz, even to the extent of inviting the jazzists tosoffer 
something’ for Metropolitan performances, it is” ] to 
be forgotten that we already have a few Americatiycom- 
rs who are doing, instead of. talking, and are-very 
satisfactorily placing .America on the musical map ‘with 
stich music as will always be free from any form ~ 
vidious criticism. Such a one is Charles Wakefield’ C. 
who, although he started his career by using Indian idioms 
never fell a slave to them to such an extent that he let 
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them interfere with his own natural inventiveness. Mr. 
Cadman has been far too successful to need any defense, and 
every new work of his is welcomed in American homes as 
something belonging naturally to our life and for which no 
apology is needed. Mr. Cadman’s music needs no explana- 
tions. He has been called the most American of com- 
posers and he certainly is just that. It is a pity that the 
Metropolitan Opera House would not turn its attention 
to developing something real—like Cadman—rather than 
wasting its thoughts upon matters which may never ma- 
terialize. 

All of which is brought to mind by the appearance of these 
new songs by Cadman, in which it is obvious that his idiom 
has progressed along its natural line of development and 
loveliness. One need but open a page of any of these songs 
to discover that Cadman has something to say and that it 1s 
always beautiful. Furthermore, the tunefulness of the old 
days is not being lost in the fine modern but aristrocratic 
development of harmony. These songs, From a_ ‘Tropic 
Land, present a most luscious and sensuous development 
of the Indian idiom of which Mr. Cadman has always been 
so fond. And it is singularly effective in this use. The 
voice parts are swaying and flowing in languorous curves that 
will be tremendously effective in actual presentation, and 
should find favor with all singers who have the good fortune 
to possess voices of warm and passionate color. 

It has been a long, long time since any American has 
written better songs than these. 


(Oliver Ditson Co., 
Ride On, King Jesus! (Negro Spiritual) 
By Harvey B. Gaul 


This is more in the conyentional spiritual style but is 
also an unusually attractive tune. Will make a magnificent 
song for a baritone. 


Boston) 


(The Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston) 
God of Israel (Song) 
By J. Lamont Galbraith 
Very useful for church solo. Melodious, not difficult to 
sing, vocally effective and with decidedly more character 
than the average sacred song. 
(Durand & Co., Paris; Fine Arts Importing Corporation) 
Two Sonatas for Two Pianos 
By Barnardo Pasquini (1637-1710) 


These little pieces have been modernized and arranged 


from the original figured bass by F. Boghen. In an in- 
teresting pretatory note by Maurice Emmanuel, it is ex- 
plained that Pasquini originally published these sonatas for 
two pianos with only a melody or bass with the usual fig- 
ures to indicate the harmony, and that each of the two 
pianists was expected to improvise the additional parts. It 
seems like an impossible task, but presumably they were 
able to do it in those old days where everything was so 
strictly traditional that one had only to follow the rules to 
obtain at least satisfactory results if not exactly startling 
artistic effects. The music as developed by Mr. Boghen is 
very effective, neediess to say very contrapuntal, full of 
imitation and canon, and indeed a thoroughly interesting 
example of the music of the times. The house of Durand 
is to be commended for this publication which will be wel- 
comed by pianists in search of new concert material. 


(Elkin & Co., London) 


Andante Languido 
By Cyril Scott; Arranged for cello and piano by 
Cedric Sharpe 
This is an effective composition of moderate difficulty for 
the cello and provided with an accompaniment that is effec- 
tive without being difficult. 


A Highland Lament 
By Edgar Barratt; Arranged for cello and piano by 
Cedric Sharpe 


Another simple piece of great melodic beauty in most 
effective arrangement. 


A North Country Legend 
By M. Van Someren Godfery 

A song upon words by William Watson. The words have 
a quaint folk song character, and ‘he music, although de- 
cidedly modern, has to some extent carried out the same 
characteristics. It is a highly efficient piece of modern mu- 
sic making, and a song of fine emotion and impressiveness. 
It will be a delight for any singer who knows how to speak 
his English words—as every English or American born 
singer should. 

(Elkin & Co., London) 


Nocturne 
By Dudley Glass 


This is a short and graceful song with a swaying accom- 
paniment well conceived for the expression of the night, and 
there is an interesting melodic figure in the accompani- 
ment—a sort of leitmotif—which possesses great charm 
and is full of meaning. The song is good, and indicates 
a definitely fine musical talent. 


‘Recent Appearances of Klibansky Pupils 


Several pupils of the Klibansky Studio have been heard 
lately. Louise Smith, contralto, has just completed a two 
weeks’ engagement at the Fox Theater in Philadelphia. 
Cyril Pitts, tenor, sang at a special concert in Perth Am- 
boy, N. J., on December 7. A. Marentze Nielsen, soprano, 
sang at a concert in Hartford, Conn., on November 25. 
James Virgil Posey, tenor, will sing at a sacred concert 
to be given during December at Jackson, Miss.; he has 
also been engaged as the soloist for the Elks’ Memorial 
program to be given in Jackson, and on December 21 will 
appear in a Christmas program in the same city; December 
26 he will give a recital at Winnfield, La. Fauna Grazier 
was soloist at the First Methodist Church, Mt. Kisco, N. 
Y.; an November 30. — 


- Josef Fuchs with Baltimore Symphony 

On January 11 next, Josef Fuchs, violinist, will appear 
as soloist with the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra at Balti- 
more. 
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THE MAZE 
By Anil Deer 
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(From the Pacific Coast Review) 

Interesting, perplexing, rather annoying yet enjoyable, is a 

visit to a mystic maze, The hopeful anticipation of a speedy 

ae egress as one visions the supposed 
path out, the quickened step toward 
it, brought to an abrupt stop by an 
unexpected obstruction, the hopeless- 
ly lost feeling when realizing it is 
only another mirage ; wandering 
aimlessly on until again false joys 
are aroused only to be squelched by 
further impenetrable difficulties. If 
it is a maze composed of mirrors a 
humorous note is often interjected by 
the use of those which magnify or 
distort all things reflected therein. 
To be suddenly confronted with 
numberless reflections of one’s self, 
some elongated, others broadened 
out of all proportion to one’s true 
appearance, is startling ; the thoughts aroused vary as to the 
individuals so maligned. Truly not elevating to personal 
pride to be presented in grotesque form yet possessing a 
chastening influence which may be of inestimable value, 
mental and moral. 

One lost in such a maze is the prototype of the average 
seeker for truth relative to the correct use of the vocal or- 
gans; beginning a course of reading comprised of some of 
the thousands of written vocal methods. With light joyous 
hearts they set forth on their pilgrimage, little reckoning 
what disappointments and bewildering uncertainties beset 
their paths, When the fourth or fifth book has been perused, 
harrowing doubts and fears awaken; in the first volume they 
were probably informed that the empirical is the only true 
method, the second agree as to that but cast doubts as to 
what is the empirical, describing in a contrary manner all 
previously taught by first; the third will cast a dark cloud of 
distrust on all concerned with the empirical; in the fourth 
the, by now, hazy reader will be introduced to a new 
acquaintance, a typical Dr. Jekyl-Mr. Hyde, named dia- 
phragmatic breathing; continuing his course of study with 
twenty or more writers, he will find, may be, they will agree 
as to name of said method of breathing but no two will 
harmonize in their method of operation, or in training the 
student therein. 

So the merry game goes on, and not until the seeker for 
knowledge has labored over scores of these will he under- 
stand the difficulties of the art and the inherent sincerity, 
which underlies it all, of the advocates of the numberless 
conflicting methods. He will awaken to the realization that, 
as the man in the maze needs a guide to show him the path 
out, he, too, is in a like position. 

How enlivening to the mind, when in the depths of gloom 
and despair, assailed by doubts, wandering in a labyrinth, to 
meet a cheerful willing guide, who readily answers all your 
inquiries, while showing how comparatively easy it is to 
find the right path, all this through natural inborn courtesy, 
and true understanding, not actuated by selfish thoughts of a 
possible forthcoming reward. A guide, who, impelled by an 
inward desire for knowledge, had thoroughly studied the 
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construction of maze and thus was enabled to give correct 
data. 

The antithesis of same, a surly, churlish guide, with an 
eye on your purse, and a dearth ot information, one who has 
never troubled to attain any facts regarding his surround- 
ings, they possessing no vital interest for him, Knowledge 
of any description would be burdensome. Fortunately the 
préponderance is in favor of the cheerful willing guide. 

Ail interested in the vocal maze should read and study 
may of the various methods, All contain good, and it is 
only after much serious research that the student is properly 
grateful when he meets with that undisguised: blessing, a 
broadminded, competent, intelligent and studious instructor; 
one to whom no effort is too great, who never rebels at 
answering, no matter how numerous or complicated the 
queries. The only reward which is commensurate with said 
abilities is a sincere heartfelt appreciation 


Lydia Locke Married Again 


On November 28, Mrs. Lydia Locke Marks was married 
at her country house in Yorktown to Harry Dornblaser, her 
secretary. Mrs. Dornblaser, who was formerly a profes- 
sional singer under her maiden name of Lydia Locke, has 
figured largely in the public eye. Her first husband, Sir 
Robert Talbot, met a violent death; her second husband 
was Orville Harrold, and her third was Arthur T, Marks, 
president of an organ company, 

Her most recent venture into public notice was when 
she was accused a short time ago of trying to pass a found- 
ling off on Mr. Marks as their child. It is understood that 
she received $400,000 from him following the divorce pro- 
ceedings and will get $50,000 further over a period of years, 
also retaining ownership of her country house at York- 
town and a house in New York. 


Kochanski Introduces New Violin Concerto 


_ Paul Kochanski, Polish violinist, has added another dis- 
tinction to his brilliant career by playing for the first time 
in America the new violin concerto by Karol Szymanowski, 
on November 28 and 29, in Philadelphia with the Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra. He repeated the perform- 
ance with the same organization on December 2 in Car- 
negie Hall, New York. This work was begun in 1917 and 
finished a year later. Its first two performances were from 
manuscript in 1922 at Warsaw and the third at the Prague 
festival last spring. The present performances were the 
first in America and also the first by Kochanski, although 
the score, published in 1923, is dedicated to him, and includes 
his own cadenza. 


Ithaca to Hear Paul Althouse 
Among other important spring festival engagements al- 
ready announced Paul Althouse will be heard in both per- 
formances to be given this spring at the Ithaca Music Festi- 
val, Ithaca, N. Y. Hora Novissima and The Seasons will be 
presented. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


CHICAGO HEARS MUZIO, GRAINGER, SPRAVKA, 
GEYER, HOFMANN, WILFRED IN RECITALS 


Joseph Brinkman, Winner of Society of American Musicians’ Recent Contest, Scores Success With Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra—Bush Conservatory Orchestra Gives Interesting Concert—Rosenthal to Teach at Gunn School : 
—Heniot Levy Club and Haydn Choral Society Present Programs—College, Conservatory 
and Studio Items—Other Happenings 


December 6,—In the addition of Ella Spravka 
to its ranks, Chicago's musical fraternity has a brilliant 
acquisition. In the brief time that Mme. Spravka has been 
in Chicago, she has established a place for herself in the 
front rank among the finest pianists here and has a large 
following, judging by the audience on hand for the recital 
he presented at Kimball Hall on Sunday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 30. Here is an artist of high attainment, whose pianistic 
qualifications are numerous and who has a message to 
deliver. Not only is Mme, Spravka a fine soloist; she also 
excels in ensemble playing, witness her exquisite rendition 
of the Respighi sonata, in which she had the able assistance 


Chicago 


of Richard Czerwonky, violinist. In her piano numbers 
Mme. Spravka set forth playing that was a joy to listen 
to—brilliant, scintillating playing that reflected every mood. 
lhe Beethoven Rondo, op. 51, No. 2, was rendered with 


authority, poetic insight and artistic intelligence. Likewise 
the Brahms Capriccio and Rhapsody in G minor scintillated 
under the fingers of this gifted player, whose technic is 
ample for all requirements. There is good taste and refine- 
ment of style in her playing which reflect Mme. Spravka’s 
charming personality. Thus Chopin's F minor Fantasie and 
Spring Song and Forest Murmurings from V. Novak's 
Eclogues had beautiful interpretations. The balance of the 
program, made up of compositions by Moussorgsky, Sme- 
tana, Debussy and Liszt, was not heard, She is a fine artist 
with much to recommend her, and may she be heard often 
here! The large audience paid tribute to her sincere artistry 
and musicianship by vigorously applauding her at the end of 
each selection and constantly fas = for more. The Bush 
Conservatory, one of whose faculty Mme. Spravka is, may 
justly pride itself in counting this artist among its teachers. 


INTRODUCING STEFI GEYER 


In Stefi Geyer, playing for the first 
last Sunday afternoon at the Playhouse, 
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gifted young artist capable of winning admiration wherever 
she plays. Her Chicago debut may be recorded a success. 
She won her listeners from the start and held their interest 
and admiration throughout her program. From her instru- 
ment Miss Geyer draws a large, warm and vibrant tone, 
and besides fluent technic she possesses musicianship and 
sympathetic understanding, all of which make her violin 
playing of first quality. Her program included the Bach 
Chaconne, which, beautifully set forth, won the young 
violinist most enthusiastic applause. In her shorter numbers, 
too, there was the same sincerity that marked her rendition 
of the Chaconne, and these each in turn deserved the hearty 
approval they received. Miss Geyer is a fine young violinist 
whom it would be interesting to hear again. This concert 
was under the F. Wight Neumann management. 

Josey HorMANN AT THE STUDEBAKER 

Admirers of Josef Hofmann filled the Studebaker Theater 
for the recital he offered last Sunday afternoon under the 
F. Wight Neumann direction, At this day and age it seems 
puerile to dwell upon the playing of Josef Hofmann, but it 
does not seem amiss to mention the fact that Hofmann has 
returned with a somewhat different attitude. He has lost 
some of that aloofness to which many music-lovers and 
concert-goers took objection, and on this occasion this superb 
artist delivered some of the finest playing he has ever pre- 
sented in Chicago and was justly rewarded by a delighted 
audience. 

Wicrrep AND His CLavitux 

Rachel Busey Kinsolving presented Thomas Wilfred and 
his Clavilux at the Blackstone Theater Sunday afternoon 
before a goodly audience whom Mr. Wilfred greatly inter- 
ested in his color organ. As Mr. Wilfred and his Clavilux 
were given an extensive review when first seen here last 
season, nothing more need be said at this time. 

Muzio ANv GRAINGER IN Uptown Series 

The Uptown Civic Concert Series is meeting with such 
success that it has already been announced that a similar 
series will be given next season and will likely be extended 
to the South and West sides of the city. The reason this 
series has met with such success is due to the fact that 
Harrison and Harshbarger, who present these concerts, 
secured artists of first rank, artists who have a big drawing 
power and who please the newly recruited music lovers of 
the North Side. None are more popular than the two who 
appeared at the fourth concert of the series on Sunday 
afternoon, November 30—Claudia Muzio and Percy 
Grainger. 

Muzio, a queen of the operatic stage, is also a queen on 
the concert platform. She sang gloriously and was ac- 
corded a tempestuous reception after each song. Percy 
Grainger, one of the most popular pianists and composers of 
the day, was also riotously received. There was a sold-out 
house and it was reported that five hundred were unable 
to secure tickets. 

Busu Conservatory Orcuestra Gives Concert. 

In its symphony orchestra the Bush Conservatory has 
one of its biggest achievements, and in Richard Czerwonky 
a fine musician and conductor. One of the finest student 
symphony orchestras, the Bush Conservatory Orchestra, 
has obtained such splendid results since its establishment 
four years ago as to justify the purpose of President 
Kenneth M. Bradley in developing a training school for 
orchestra musicians. Many players who have had their 
orchestral training at this school have been secured for 
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important positions by such leading orchestras of the coun- 
try as the Chicago Civic Opera, Minneapolis Symphony, St. 
Louis Symphony, Detroit Symphony, Cleveland Orchestra 
and others. From the student body, Conductor Richard 
Czerwonky has developed a fine orchestra, whose splendid 
progress is noticeable at each new concert and shows what a 
splendid conductor Czerwonky is. 

Yearly the orchestra gives three concerts at Orchestra 
Hall with soloists. The first this season took place on 
December 2, when the program was exceptionally well played. 
In the Dvorak New World Symphony, with which the pro- 
gram opened, the orchestra did itself proud by the stirring 
manner in which it set forth this rather difficult number. 
Where is the student orchestra that can give a finer, cleaner 
and more artistic performance of an entire symphony? In 
accompanying soloists, too, the orchestra accomplishes splen- 
did work and gives admirable support. The soloists on this 
occasion were Robert Quick, violinist; Beulah Van Epps, 
soprano (both members of the Bush Conservatory Master 
School),.and Evelyn Daniels, pianist, an artist-pupil. Robert 
Quick gave a finished performance of the Saint-Saéns B 
minor concerto and deserved the hearty applause’ tendered 
him. Miss Van Epps displayed a well trained voice in the 
Depuis le jour aria from lau and Miss Daniels disclosed 
herself an excellent pianist in one movement of the C minor 
Beethoven concerto. All are fine examples of the splendid 
training received at the Bush Conservatory, one of the best 
equipped and most progressive schools in the country. 

Gorsky Stupio Activities 

Anastasha Rabinoff, soprano, artist-pupil of Mme. Belle 
Gorsky, was heard ‘recently in recital at the Studebaker 
Theater and verified the predictions of her teacher. She 
gained the favor of a large and delighted audience. Miss 
Rabinoff delivered a program covering much music literature, 
which displayed to advantage a clear voice, well trained. 
She was immediately engaged and sang at the opening of the 
new Lyceum Theater, in Minneapolis, Minn., for one week. 
commencing December 6, with much success, as was attested 
to by the press of that city. 

RosENTHAL TO TEACH AT GUNN SCHOOL 

Moriz Rosenthal will teach in Chicago and has asked 
Glen Dillard Gunn to arrange classes at 1254 Lake Shore 
Drive, during the week of January 12, 1925 

In calling the attention of the young professional pianists 
of America to this important engagement, Mr. Rosenthal 
desires to emphasize the fact that his services as teacher 
may be engaged only by pianists who have programs’ ready 
for performance or are prepared with important examples 
of the great piano compositions. Mr. Rosenthal’s position 
in the world of art is unique in that he is the last representa- 
tive of that great school of pianists trained by Liszt. Al- 
though just past sixty, he has been fifty years before the 
public as a virtuoso. 

The teaching of Mr. Rosenthal is exceptional. For every 
great work it represents an accurate evaluation of every 
note and every phrase. In Beethoven it defines those long 
established traditions which this generation is disposed to 
neglect. In Chopin it represents an artistic apostolic suc- 
cession, for Rosenthal studied as a youth with Mikuli, 
greatest of the Chopin pupils. For Liszt, of course, he is 
an ordained representative. But for all these masterpieces 
h‘s word carries with it that weight which derives from 
lifelong service to beauty, a service freed from any mechani- 
cal limitations by reason of his unequaled technic and his 
unrivaled understanding of tone, pedal and all pianistic 
resources. 

Final competition for the Louis Eckstein scholarship with 
Mr. Rosenthal will take place January 12 

Cesar SAERCHINGER A VISITOR 

Cesar Saerchinger, general European representative of the 
Musica Courigr, spent a few days in Chicago this week, 
renewing ac uaintances and making new friends among the 
profession. ell known here through his efforts in behalf 
of Americans abroad, as well as for his clever articles in the 
MUSICAL Courter, he was much feted during his short stay 
in the Windy City. Mr. Saerchinger, who was accompanied 
by the charming Mrs. Saerchinger, left for Cincinnati, where 
he is to give several lectures before returning East and 
home, 

Cuicaco Musicat Coitece Notes 

The School of Opera of the Chicago Musical College gave 
a performance of Offenbach’s Tales of Hoffmann at Central 
Theater, Sunday afternoon. Included in the cast were Char- 
lotte Boykin, Agnes Lighthall, Ruth Racette, Eulah Corner, 
Thelma Bollinger, Vladimir Svetloff, Holt Steck, Edmund 
Hawkins, Albert Hayes, Russell Boltenstern and Michel 
Kushelewsky. 

A recital of piano compositions was given by students of 
the piano department, December 4, in the Recital Hall, 
Chicago Musical College Building. 

Gregory Konold, student of Jennie Berhanke, was heard 
at Lyon and Healy Hall on Saturday. 

Helen Fletcher, student of Maurice Aronson, has just 
finished giving a series of piano recitals at Billings, Mont., 
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and at other cities of the same state. Amelia Umnits, also 
a student of Mr. Aronson, will give a recital of piano 
works by Brahms before the Tuesday Morning Musical 
Club, Erie, Pa., December 23, 

Tue Henrot Levy Cius ; 

An enjoyable meeting of the Heniot Levy Club was held 
on November 30. After an excellent musical program re- 
freshments were served and a social hour enjoyed. 
following took part in the program: Janet Epstein, Leroy 
North, Elaine Burgess, Dorothy Moore, Miss Clears and 
Miss Emerson. Mrs. Scott Willits of Athens, Ohio, a 
former member, was a guest. 

Haypn Cuora Society 

The first concert of the season by the Haydn Choral 
Society will take place on December 12. All the choral 
numbers and at least a part of the offerings of Cyrena Van 
Gordon, the soloist, will be by American composers. It is 
the aim of the Haydn Choral Society, of which Haydn 
Owens is director, to produce works by American composers 
at each concert, and the society hopes to offer a substantial 
prize for the best American choral competition to be com- 
peted for and performed at the American concert. This 
will be the first American concert by the Haydn Choral 
Society and great interest is being manifested in the city. 
Among the com rs represented at the concert will be 
Parker, Chadwick, Hadley, Saar, and Rogers. 

Sotiitr 1n Des Mornes 

Edna Richolson Sollitt, pianist, was the soloist before the 
Fortnightly Musical Club of Des Moines, Ia., at the regular 
Tuesday morning series, on December 2. Mrs. Sollitt scored 
her usual artistic success on this occasion. This date, by 
the way, was the first she played under the management of 
Harry and Arthur Culbertson, who will book Mrs. Sollitt 
for the next two seasons. Her tour next year and the fol- 
lowing one will be extensive, as it will comprise nearly every 
State in the Union. 

Tuapveus LosoyKo’s BrorHer Honorep 

Thaddeus Loboyko, ballet master, has just been notified 
that his brother, Kasimir Loboyko, an artist of the Warsaw 
Government Theater and Petrograd Imperial Theater, has 
been appointed director of the Imperial Theater in Bucharest, 
Roumania. 

From THE Stupio oF CLARE OsporNe REED 

Parthenia Vogelback appeared as soloist at the monthly 
concert in December given by the Musicians’ Club of Women 
in the Recital Hall in the Fine Arts Building. 

Charlotte Erpelding was soloist on a program given at 
Butler House, December 3. She will also be heard by the 
Parent Teachers’ Association of the Burke School on De- 
cember 9, 

Several members of the Normal Training class are having 
a busy teaching season. Ann Peterson is doing some inter- 
esting work in the public schools at Harvey, III, conducting 
private lessons under the direction of the School Board 
which excuses students during study period for their music 
lessons. The work is all done in the public school building. 

Up north, Mary W. Lindsay, at Waukegan, who gradu- 
ated under Mrs. Reed and now conducts her own school, 
has engaged as an assistant, Edna Taylor from Omaha, 
likewise a member of the Normal Training class. One of 
the younger members of the class, Philomena Irace, was 
married last week and spent her honeymoon at Niagara 
Falls and Canada. She has returned to her teaching duties 
and resumed her work at Wilmette. 

MUHLMANN SCHOOL oF OPERA 

Students of Adolf: Muhlmann, vocal instructor, are very 
busy in and outside his school. Miriam Knauf was engaged 
to sing at the Radio Show at the Coliseum, on November 18. 
Ruth Olt Wack sang on November 25, in the afternoon, for 
the inmates of Dunning and in the evening on the program 
for the WMAQ radio station. Berte Long, contralto, and 
Isadore Mishkin, baritone, will sing the solo parts in Men- 
delssohn’s Oratorio, Walpurgisnight, at the Eight Street 
Theater on December 7. 

Intense work is going on in preparation for an interesting 
program which will be given by the members of the Muhl- 
mann ra Class on December 14 at the Gunn School 
Recital Hall. Besides violin and yocal numbers, scenes from 
the first and second acts of Madame Butterfly will be given 
in English, with two different casts—Leota Laabs and Ruth 
Olt Wack alternately as Butterfly, Maurice Lee-Willard and 
Berte Long: alternately as Suzuki. Great activity and excite- 
ment prevails, because Joseph Schwarz, noted baritone, and 
Mrs, Schwarz will be present at this recital. 

KaTuryn Browne To Sinc aT Cepar Rapips 

The Beethoven Musical Club of Cedar Rapids, la., has 
signed a contract to bring Kathryn Browne, the young 
Chicago Opera contralto, to sing in Coe College Auditorium, 
January 20. 

CotumsraA ScHoot Notes 

The Columbia School of Music Association, Winnifrid 
Erickson, president, and Evelyn Wienke, secretary, met at 
the school, Wednesday evening. A regular business meeting 
of the association was held following Charles D. Isaacson’s 
talk. 

The pupils of Jessie E. Sage, of the Uptown Branch on 
Wilson Avenue, gave a program in the Recital Hall at 
Butler House, December 5. They were assisted by Evelyn 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
Martin Goetz, a pupil of Walter Spry, and Charlotte Erpeld- 
ing, student of Clare Osborne Ri 

A studio musicale was given in the school recital hall, 
December 6, by pupils of Clare Osborne Reed. 

The Parent Teachers’ Association of Burke School on 
the South Side will be entertained December 9 by a program 
oe by courtesy of the school, given by several stu- 

ents. 
StrurKxow-Ryper Stupio 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, who has returned from a tour of 
twenty-two concerts, presented the fifty-fifth recital at her 
studios today, December 6. The program was devoted to 
works by Robert Schumann, Mme. Sturkow-Ryder playing 
the four Nacht-stucke, op. 13. 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder will give the second of her studio 
teas on Sunday afternoon, December 7, to introduce Evelyn 
Lovett of Atlanta, Ga. Miss Lovett will give dramatic 
and musical readings, featuring a suite in the form of a 
a called In My Neglected Garden, by Sturkow- 

yder, 

Busu Conservatory News Items 

Edgar Nelson, of Bush Conservatory, eminent conductor 
and pianist of the progressive North Side School, will con- 
duct the Swedish Choral Club in a performance of The 
Messiah on December 26. 

The Sunday Evening Club chorus, also under the direction 
of Edgar Nelson, will give a special Christmas program on 
December 21. And in addition to his large class, which now 
includes a group of students who are studying accompanying 
under this master artist, Mr. Nelson has recently completed 
four engagements playing for Richard Crooks, tenor, and 
next week will accompany Merle Alcock in recital. 

Artist-pupils of Boza Oumiroff, baritone of Bush Con- 
servatory, gave a concert in Lake Forest last Sunday. 
Among those on the program were Florence Newman and 
Liza Berquist, sopranos; Helen Gloeckle, contralto; John 
Minnema, baritone, and Arthur Bowes, tenor. Robert 
Sanders, pianist, artist-pupil of Edgar Nelson at the Bush 
Conservatory Master School, played the accompaniments. 

Richard Czerwonky, violinist-composer and conductor of 
Bush Conservatory, will be soloisi with the Minneapolis 
Symphony next week. Three of his compositions will also 
be played by the orchestra. He has also been invited to 
conduct a master class for the Nebraska Music Teachers’ 
Association in February. 

Barbara Custance, of Vancouver, a former student of Elsie 
Alexander, pianist of Bush Conservatory, has won the 
scholarship of the Royal Academy for Canada. 

Robert Quick, violinist, artist-pupil of Richard Czerwonky 
of Bush Conservatory, who had a successful appearance 
with the Bush Conservatory Symphony Orchestra last week, 
is now on a short tour of Indiana. 

Boza Oumiroff of Bush Conservatory is one of the latest 
converts to radio performance, having sung for KYW last 
week. Ella Soraven played for him. 


JEANNE Durno Stupent Hearp 


Among those participating in the program of the Musi- 
cians’ Club of Women at Fine Arts Assembly Hall on 
December 1 was Dvora Dienstova, an artist-pupil of Jean- 
nette Durno, Miss Dienstova won much applause with her 
splendid playing of the Chopin C sharp minor Nocturne, 
the Scriabin B major Etude, and Poldini’s psy Etude. 
Miss Dienstova will give her own recital under Rachel 
Busey Kinsolving later in the season. 

SympPHONY ProcRaM 

At the recent contest for young pianists sponsored by the 
Society of American Musicians, the award—a solo appear- 
ance in the regular series of the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra—went to Joseph Brinkman. The judge was Nicholas 
Medtner. Young Brinkman’s appearance with the orchestra 
was scheduled for this week and he registered one of the 
biggest successes ever given a soloist at these concerts. By 
his superb playing of the Liszt Hungarian Fantasia, this 
young pianist raised himself from the student class into the 
young professional artists’ rank and justified the verdict of 
his eminent adjudicator. Young Brinkman disclosed the 
earmarks of a virtuoso. Not only is his technic brilliant, 
but he also has sound musicianship, intelligence and poetic 
insight, and thus was capable of making more out of the 
Fantasia than a mere show piece. His success knew no 
bounds and reached the ovation mark at the hands of the 
rather blasé patrons of these concerts. Mr. Brinkman is a 
product of the American Conservatory, and Heniot Levy, 
whose student he is, has brought forth another worthy 
disciple in this gifted pianist, of whom he has every reason 
to feel proud. 

The orchestra lent the soloist admirable support, for which 
Conductor Stock is highly commended. Another highlight 
of the concert was the exquisite reading of the D’Indy B 
flat major symphony, which was authoritative, inspiring and 
wholly enjoyable. There were also on the program the over- 
ture to Chabrier’s Gwendoline (charming music, beautifully 
set forth) and a suite from Stravinsky's ballet, L’Oiseau de 
Feu (likewise effectively played). 

Georce Liesiine’s Recitar 

George Liebling, pianist, who has won a big name for 
himself abroad, will be heard in a recital at the Blackstone 
Theater on Thursday evening, December 18, under the man- 
agement of Rachel Busey Kinsolving. Mr. Liebling has 
many friends and admirers in the Windy City who are look- 
ing forward with much anticipation to his recital. 


AMERICAN ConservATorY Notes 

Advanced piano pupils of Marguerite Kelpsch and violin 
pupils of Hans Muenzer. presented an interesting program 
last Saturday afternoon at Kimball Hall. Archer Farrell, 
Lucille Taglia, Edna Meyer, Agathe Loefgren, Rosell Bass 
and Florence Opheim, students of Miss Kelpsch, acquitted 
themselves creditably, their work showing careful training. 
Mr. Muenzer’s students were Mary Cantwell, who played the 
first movement of the Kreutzer concerto No. 19; Mabel 
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Griest, who played the DeBeriot Scene de Ballet, and Marian 
Hadley, who gave a fine performance of the Vieuxtemps A 
minor concerto. 

The American Conservatory Students’ Orchestra has been 
thoroughly reorganized. It numbers about sixty-five, among 
the members being many. highly talented and proficient 
young musicians. It will make its first public appearance in 
concert during January, 1925. The Christmas vacation of 
ten days will begin December 25. 

Two talented voice pupils of the American Conservatory 
have been engaged for church positions, Laura Turner at 
Englewood M. E. Church, and W.°J. Hayden as tenor soloist 
at the Church of the Mediator, Morgan Park, Ill. Hans 
Muenzer is filling many concert and recital engagements both 
in Chicago and other cities. 

Reuter Intropuces HinpEMITH TO THE WEST 

Having had occasion to hear many of the works of the 
young German modernist, Hindemith, while on his recent 
European tour, and having met him and his associates in 
the Amar quartet (in which he plays viola), Rudolph Reuter 
became quite a convert to this startling manipulation of 
dissonances, He is presenting Hindemith’s “1922” suite— 
as a whole, or in its separate parts—on nearly all of his 
programs this season, reserving the smaller doses for the 
smaller communities but playing the entire suite in the larger 
music centers. It is a work extremely difficult to remember, 
but Mr. Reuter has had an abundance of experience in 
getting the latest dissonances by heart, and has brought out 
for the first time in this country works by Schénberg, Ravel, 
Busoni, Castelnuovo, Dohnanyi, and others. 

Suerwoop Music Scnoot Recittacs 

A two-piano recital, given by Irene Lamb Keyser and 
Francis Keyser, pupils of the piano teacher, Georgia Kober, 
at the Sherwood Recital Hall, November 25, proved highly 
interesting and a credit to the school and its president, Miss 
Kober. " 

Some thirty pupils of the piano department were heard 


in recital at the Sherwood Recital Hall on November 24. 
Musicat News Items 
An artist program of the Mu Xi chapter of Mu Phi Ep- 


silon sorority, at the Blackstone Hotel, December 4, enlisted 
the services of Mae Doelling Schmitt, Lucy J. Hartman, 
Elsie Chandler, Nesta Smith and Arthur Zack. 
The twenty-six year old Chicago Opera tenor, Don Jose 
(Continued on page 58) 
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GROUP OF KEUKA COLLEGE 
(N. Y.) GIRLS 
taken with Maria Carreras on the 
steps of Ball Memorial Hall, where the 
pianist played November 8, and was 
at once engaged for another concert to 
inaugurate the new auditorium neat 
June and also a master class. 


B 
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LAZAR 8. SAMOILOFF 

in his new Cadillac, with his daughter 

ON THE ITALIAN RIVIERA, Zephe, Mrs. Semoilef ond | Alice 
Campbell MacFarlane, the “Fairy 

where Arthur Shattuck went for a short rest before return- Godmother” of the San Francisco 

ing to this country. He will arrive in New York about the Master Schoo! of Music. 

middle of this month and open his season here on January 4 

in an orchestral program with Maier and Pattison at Aeolian 

Hall. In addition to numerous recital appearances, Mr. 

Shattuck will play with the Chicago, Cincinnati and Detroit 

orchestras, 
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SSTHER HELLER, 
young soprano, who fea- 
tured Mana-Zucca’s Ra- 
chem on her program at her 
recent Rumford Hall, New 
York, recital. Solace, an- 
other Mana-Zucca song, 
was also received with 

FLORENCE MACBETH much success. 
with a group of members of her concert company at Medi- 
| cine Hat, Sask. Reading from left to right are: Carl Rollins, 
Florence Macbeth, Leo Braverman, Mrs, Macbeth, Henry 
Sopkin, George Roberts and Richard Beidel. The photo was 
taken on the outward journey of their transcontinental tour. 





OLIVER SMITH, 
tenor, and a recent addition to the 
musical fraternity of Chicago, who 
made a fine impression recently in his 
first recital in that city. 





hil 
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ERNEST DAVIS GIVING A SINGING LESSON. NETTIE SNYDER’S VILLA IN FLORENCE. 
Brnest Davis, tenor, has.a unique voice pupil. Fond of ani- The three photographs shown above are different views of Nettie Snyder's 
mals, Mr. Davis frequently visite the Central Park Zoo and villa in pS awisthe gion she is making her — tates ioral American: - « PAUL KOCHANSKI, 
has struck up a great friendship with the big elephant, Jewel. pupils studying with her, having taken over about eight students to Florence violinist, who will give a recital in 
The photograph shows Mr. Davis giving Jewel a practical upon leaving America last June. (1) The villa in the distance, from a sur- Carnegie Hall, New York, on Satur- 
demonstration of how to sail with ease on the high O's. rounding hill; (2) the villa from the street; (3) side entrance to the villa, day afternoon, December 13, when he 
Jewel, who, at the moment the picture was snapped, was also Left to right: Miss Allen, Nettie Snyder, Ruth Mulford and Ruth Gillmore. will play works by Brahms, Mozart, | 
emitting a high OC, is about to present Mr, Davis with the Miss Gillmore is the youngest daughter of Frank Gillmore, the actor and for Manuel de Falla, Ravel, Chopin- |E = 
bouquet which she se gracefully holds in her trunk. (Wide the past several years ewecutive head of the Actors’ Equity Association of Kochanski, Lili Boulanger and Sara- | = 

World Photo.) the United States. 
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IDA DECK, 
pianist, who recently gave a successful New York recital at 
Aeolian Hatl and who has won several scholarship prizes 
with her delightful talent. Her press criticisms after her 
recital were commendable and the public will hear more of 
this real pianist, (Apeda photo.) 


THREE OF A _ KIND, 
and yet so different: Giacomo Rimini, Mariano Stabile and 
Cesare Formichi, of the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 


| ANTONIO LORA, 
pianist, who made a most successful debut at Aeolian Hall 
on November 21. Mr. Lora is an artist-pupil of Alberto 
Jonas. The critics commented very favorably on the bril- 
liancy of his technic and on the fact that he was American 
trained. (Apeda photo.) 
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RICHARD HAGEMAN, 
who has been re-engaged for 
his second appearance this 
season as guest conductor 
with the Philadelphia Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, The 
next concert he will conduct 
will be on January 25. 


JEANNE GORDON, 


the Metropolitan Opera contralto, with Monseigneur Brady 
of Toronto, an old friend of Miss Gordon's family. Her 
ancestors were among. the first settlers in Ontario and the 
blood of Michael Gordon, the famous fighter in early Cana- 
dian wars, of General Montgomery and of Lord Wallace, all 
flow in her veins. Her father was a member of the Dominion 
Parliament for eighteen years. It is doubtless the indomit- 
able and enterprising Scotch spirit which brought Miss Gor- 
don so quickly to the fore at the Metropolitan Opera. 
(George Henry. photo.) 
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SCHIPA SING FIRST 
FOR THE RECORDS. 
While the solo records of Galli-Curci and Tito Schipa are 
known throughout the civilized world, the first duets made 
by her with any tenor, and the first ever made by him with 
any singer, were recorded on the eve of Galli-Curci’s sail 
ing for England and Schipa’s departure for hia present coast 
to coast concert tour. These records will be of tremendous 
interest to music lovers everywhere. The accompanying pic- 
ture was made at the Victor Laboratories, Camden, N. J.. 
where the two distinguished artists were engaged several 
days in singing a series of duets in which they had been 
heard together so many times in opera performances. The 
first two of these have just been released on a double-faced 
record and are: Notturno from Don Pasquale, and Hil Sol 
from Rigoletto. (Bain News Service photo.) 


GALLI-CURCI AND DUETS 


AT THE BARBECUE 

While Frances Peralta, 
Metropolitan Opera soprano, 
was in St, Louis last sum 
mer for her most successful 
guest appearances in Carmen 
with the Municipal Opera 
Company, she and the Mayor 
were guests at a barbecue 
held there when the accom- 
panying pictures were taken. 
Needless to add “a good time 
was had by all.” (W. C. 

Persons photos.) 
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D ber 11 to D ber 25 
ALSEN ELSA KERNS, GRACE: 
Philadelphia, “tg | 11. Reading ho ae 18, 
Pittsburgh, ba “Dee 2. KINDL ER, 
Evanston, Ill, Dee, 16, Wasklnaton, be ‘2 Dec. 11. 
BRARD, MAGDELEINE: KLINK, FRIED 
Lafayette, Ind., Dec, 11, Be iat ag Dec. 11, 12, 


lin, 

KOC HANSKIL PAUL: 
Philadelphia, i Dec. 11. 

LAN SRW ERA, WAMDA: 


Dee. 
HAL, ‘RUDOLF: 


Me nireal, Can., "Dec, 14. 
Quebec Can,, Dee. 15, 
BRETON, RUTH: 
Philadelphia, Pa 15. 
CHEMET iene 


Toledo, O., Dec. 
CHRISMAN, CAROLINE: 


Louisville, Ky., “Dec 
CINCINNATI SYMP HONY Middletown, Del., Dec. 16. 
ORCHESTRA: LENT, SYLVIA: 
Atlanta, Ga., Dec, 1 Willimantic rat en. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Dec. 12. LEVITZKI, MISC 
COURBOIN, CHARLES M.: pel Hill, a 2 11 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Dec. 15. LIEBLING, GkOKGE: 
Detroit, Mich., Dec, 18, 19. Chicago, IIL, 18. 
Scranton, Pa. Dec. 21. LUCCHESE, jostentine: 
DAVIES, REUBEN: Pittsburgh Dec, 11-13. 
Dallas, Tex., Dec. 12. Detroit, Mich’ Dec, 14-20 
Kansas City, Mo., Dee, 19. Paul, Minn.., Dec, 22-24 
DENISHAWN DANC ERS: Minneapolis Minn., Dec, 25. 
San Bernardino, Cal,, Dec. MAIER, (GUY) AND PATTI- 
Redlands, Cal., Dec. 12. ON 
San Diego, Cal., Dee. 13. ms cag oA 19, 20. 
DE PACHMANN McKINLEY, MABEL 
Shamokin, Pa., Dec. 12. Binghampton, —§ & ‘Dee. 11-13, 
DIAZ, RAFAELO: Syracuse, N. Y Die, 15-20. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Dec. 22. Rochester, N. Dec. 22-25, 
DUPRE, MARCEL: MUNZ, MIESZY SLAW: 
Huntington, W. Va., Dee, 11 Bellingham, Wash., Dec. 15. 


Bethlehem, Pa., Dec. 12. Sacramento, Cal., Dec. 18, 
West Point, Pa, Dec, 14. MURPHY, LAMBERT: 
Scranton, Pa., Dec. 16, 17. Norwich, Conn., Dec. 12. 
Montreal, Can., Dec, 20. Willimantic, Conn., Dec. 19. 

ELMAN, MISCHA: N.Y. SYMI PHONY ORCHES 
Santa Maria, Cal., Dec. 11 


Oakland, Cal., Dec, 12 P hiladephia, Pa., Dee, 11. 
FLONZALEY QUARTET: PATTO FRED: 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Dec, 11. oak, Conn., Dec. 12. 


Urbana, Ill., Dec, 12 
Indianapolis, Ind., Dee, 14. 
Cleveland, O., Dec. 16 


Reading, Pa., Dec. 18. 
RODGERS, RUTH: 
Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 17. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 17. RUSSIAN CHOIR: 

Marietta, O., Dec, 18, Trenton, N. Dec. 19. 
GABRILOWITSCH, OSSIP: SALMOND, FELIX: 

Boston, Mass., Dec, 11. Philadelphia, Pa., Dec, 11 

Albany, N. Y., Dec, 12 SCHU MANN.-HEINK, 
GIANNINI, DUSOLINA: ERNESTINE: 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec, 11 Cincinnati, O., Dec. 19 

Philadelphia, Pa., Dec, 15. SIMONDS, BRUC E 


Oxford, 0., Dec. 13 

Cleveland, 0., Dec, 19 
SMITH, EDNAH COOK: 

Atlantic City, N. J., Dec. 20. 


GRAINGER, PERCY ; 
Mexico, Mo., De “< 
Godfrey, li. Dec. 

HAGAR, EMILY STOKES: 


Jackson, Miss., Dec, 18 STANLEY, HELEN: 
HANSEN, CECILIA: Fa ALN D., Dec, 11 
Portland, Ore., Dec. 15. iy a EDWIN: 


HEIFETZ, Jase HA: 


Buffalo, Dec. 11 THOMAS, TOHN Cc SHARL ES: 


Hartford, as » Dec. 14 Albion, Mich., Dec. 11. 
HOMER, LOUISE: Mattoon, Iil., ee 12, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 11. Cleveland, O., Dec, 18, 20. 
Y., Dec VAN DER VEER, NEVADA: 


Saratoga Springs, N 
S 


1 Reading, Pa. Dec. 18. 
IVOGUN, MARIA: WELLS, JOHN BARNES: 
Chicago, Ill, Dec. 20, Chicago, Ill., Dec. 18, 

The New York Matinee Musicale 


About sixty active members and guests of the Matinec 
Musicale enjoyed its second meeting and program on No- 
vember 17. The hosts were Mr, and Mrs. Earl R. Hunt. 
An attractive program was given by Harry Anik, pianist; 
May Lackland, violinist; Rachel Jane Hamilton and Helen 
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Branscombe, whose song, Happiness, was effectively inter- 
preted by Miss Gillett. 


Conference Classes at Gescheidt Studios 


The first session of the season of Adelaide Gescheidt's 
Voice Conference Class was held at her studios on Novem- 
ber 26, and was followed by a studio musicale and tea. 
There were interesting and instructive discussions, together 
with demonstrations, given by the pupils, of the different 
phases in the. development of voice, according to Miss 
Gescheidt’s principles of normal natural voice production. 
The Conference Class, for students only, was followed by 
the musicale and tea, attended by many guests. On the pro- 
gram were Ethel Dobson, Carolyn Moffet, Marjorie Caddell 
and Edna Scheller, sopranos; Chester Alan Moffett and 
Bentley Ford, baritones. 

Miss Dobson, whose coloratura voice showed her bril- 
liancy of tone to the greatest advantage in the Ah, fors e 
lui, also sang charmingly Haydn’s Gia la Notte and Mas- 
senet’s tes Yeux Bleus. Mr. and Mrs, Moffet sang two duets 
with splendid blending of tone and artistic effect, and Mr. 
Moffett, who has a dramatic baritone voice of: resonance 
and sympathy, rendered two groups most effectively. His 
numbers were Rossini’s Pro Peccatis, Die Mainacht 
(Brahms), Zueignung (Strauss), The Unknown (Car- 
penter), Love's Festival (Weingartner), After (Elgar), 
and The Danza (Chadwick). Miss Caddell and Miss Scheller 
each sang groups of standard songs most effectively. They 
included English, French and German numbers. Bentley 
Ford, a talented young baritone, sang a group which showed 
to advantage both the resonance and the sympathetic quality 
of his voice, as well as his remarkable range. His num- 
bers were, Lully’s Bois Epais, Handel’s Hear Me, Ye Winds 
and Waves, Glenn’s Twilight, and Blow, Blow, Ye Winter 
Winds by Sargeant. 

Many well known musicians in the audience showed 
great appreciation of the art displayed by the singers. 





Caroline Lowe Pupils’ Engagements 

Myrtle Purdy, contralto, has been engaged as soloist of 
the First Church of Christ Scientist, in Bayonne, N. J. 
Miss Purdy recently broadcasted a program from WJZ. 

Verna Davies, soprano, was the special musical feature 
in the Allen Theater, Cleveland, Ohio, the week of Novem- 
ber 10; she appeared in a group of costume songs with 
success, Ralph L, Pembleton, lyric tenor, is filling a forty 
weeks’ engagement with Blossom Time through the south- 
ern states. Charles Hoerning, baritone, is engaged in put- 
ting on a musical show to be given on Decemeber 18 in Jer- 
sey City, 


Dr. Alice Simon Here 


Dr. Alice Simon, well known Polish writer and authority 
on music, arrived in New York last week on her way to 
Washington where she has accepted a special position in 
the music department of the Library of Congress. Dr. 
Simon, who has been the MusicaL Courter’s Warsaw corre- 
spondent, is thus obliged to relinquish her post. 


Mortimer Kaphan Program 
The following program will be presented by Mortimer 
Kaphan and his assisting artists at Houston and Port Arthur, 
Tex., on December 16 and 25: Piano solo, Anna A. Garrett, 
pianist; Laschia Chio Pianga (Handel), Were I the Rose 
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ish Folk Songs—Maria Mari (Padilla), Clavelitos (Cortez), 
Memory Lane (Conrad), Samuel Francis, tenor; aria, La 
Tosca (Puccini), aria, La Bohéme (Puccini), Harriett De 
Young Kaphan, soprano; Life Portrayals of: Wilkins 
Micawber in David Copperfield, Uriah Heep in David Cop- 
perfield, Grandfather in Old Curiosity Shop, and Fagin in 
Oliver Twist, Mortimer Kaphan; aria, m’Apari from Marta 


(Flotow), aria, Una Furtiva Lagrima from 1’Elisir 
D’Amour (Donizetti), Goin’ Home (Dvorak), Samuel 
Francis, tenor; The Rosary (Nevin), aria—Caro Nome, 


from Rigoletto (Verdi), Harriett De Young Kaphan. 


La Forge-Berimen Studio Activities 

The second Noonday Musicale under the direction of 
Frank LaForge and Ernesto Bertimen took place at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, Friday, November 28. Mathilda Flinn, 
dramatic so; ae Neg opened the program with three songs by 
Hugo Wolf, Neue Liebe, Nimmersatte Liebe and Er ist's. 
Miss Flinn has a beautiful voice and gave these difficult 
numbers a musicianly reading. Agnes Bevington played 
excellent accompaniments from memory. Anna Booke made 
a distinct impression with her renditions of Gretchen am 
Spinnrade, Schubert; Mondnacht, Schumann, and Die 
Lorelei, Liszt. Miss Booke has a voice of beautiful timbre 
and dramatic possibilities. Arthur Warwick gave Miss 
Booke fine support at the piano. Betty Burr sang three 
songs by Frank LaForge, Wherefore, The Dairymaids and 
A Heart Mislaid, and the Glazounoff waltz, La primavera 
dor, transcribed by Mr. LaForge. Miss Burr has a light 
lyric voice which she uses with intelligence. Loraine 
Adams accompanied Miss Burr with fine taste and discre- 
tion. Valeriano Gil, who has often been heard in these 
concerts, showed marked improvement in his rendition of 
Grenadinas, Princesita, Clavelitos and Questa o quella from 
Rigoletto. Mr. Gil has all the charm of voice and manner 
that go with the Latin temperament and is always a favor- 
ite with the audience, Alice Vaiden Williams accompanied 
Mr. Gil with that warmth and understanding which can 
only be achieved by long musical association, playing every- 
thing from memory. Sara Newell is a young pianist of 
unusual talent, already possessing a highly developed 
technic and beautiful style. She played Minuet from 
L’Arlésienne, prelude in G sharp minor by Rachmaninoff 
and scherzo in C sharp minor by Chopin. 


Kindler Leaves Reviewer at Loss 

Cleveland newspapers rang with praise after Hans 
Kindler’s recent appearance in concert there. For instance, 
the Cleveland Times wrote: “A concert as good as the one 
given last night leaves the reviewer at a loss for new expres- 
sions of approbation. Kindler draws a mellow, warm tone 
from his instrument and is particularly happy in the serene, 
legato playing, although his skill in the ornate passages 
leaves nothing to be desired .. . with the impetuosity of 
youth; the fiery, unrestrained emotion and temperament.” 


Marymount Pupil Broadcasts 
Mary Cohan, a talented pupil at Marymount Academy, 
broadcasted a program of piano numbers from WJZ on De- 
cember 3. She played compositions of Beethoven, Chopin, 
Poldini and MacDowell. 
Agnes Brennan, New York pianist and teacher, is artist- 
teacher at Marymount College. 


Ora Hyde with Minneapolis Symphony 


Gillett, sopranos; Genieve Hughes, cellist; Earl Hunt, (Dichmont), Bon Jour Suzon!, Samuel Francis, tenor; Ora Hyde’s engagement as soloist with the Minneapolis 
violinist, and Katherine Widman, Bess Hagemeier and Aria—La Traviata (Verdi), June Brought the Roses Symphony Orchestra has been changed from November 30 
Minabel Hunt, accompanists. The guest of honor was Gena (Openshaw), Harriett De Young Kaphan, soprano; Span- to December 28. 
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Kingsbery Foster 


Presents Season 1925-26 


The Most Romantic and Popular Music of all the Operas with 


ORCHESTRA BALLET AND CHORUS 


Special orchestrations by Gustav Hinrich (formerly of Metropolitan Opera House) i 
Scenery and Lighting by Josef Novak, Metropolitan Opera House 


Entire production under the personal supervision of Kingsbery Foster 
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320 West 58th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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SIXTY YEARS IN BUSINESS, THE PUBLISHING HOUSE OF 
J. FISCHER & BRO. STILL CARRIES ON ITS FOUNDERS’ IDEALS 


By JOHN TASKER HOWARD 


Sixty years ago last April the music publishing house of 
bE oe & Bro, was established in Dayton, Ohio, and as 
the firm becomes a sexagenarian it is al r fitting that 
something of its history and achievements be recorded. 

Commercial institutions have generally prospered as they 
have been founded upon ideals and personalities, These fac- 
tors have dominated the entire existence of the Fischer 
house. Its first purpose was to fill a definite and practical 
need, and since its establishment the business has vividly re- 
flected the personalities of its founder and his successors. 

The proper balarice and adjustment between art and com- 
merce occurs all too rarely, and when achieved may well be 
cherished. To sacrifice sound business methods for artistic 
ideals is neither sensible nor healthy, while to have few, 
if any ideals, and to use art for the sole purpose of making 
money, is sordid and unworthy. 

That Messrs. J. Fischer & Bro. have attained the proper 
co-ordination is evident from the record of the past sixty 
years. Their ideals are apparent from their catalogue of 
publications; their sound business judgment is proved by 
the steady, continuous growth and progress from 1864 to 
the present day. 

The founder of the house, Joseph Fischer, was primarily 
a musician, and being a man of lofty character, vitally con- 
cerned with the affairs of the church, he took an active part 
in its services. As organist and choirmaster he tolerated only 
the best in sacred music, and developed a keen appreciation 
of the needs of his fellow organists. This knowledge of 
conditions led him to enter the publishing business himself, 
and in the year 1864, he founded, with his brather, Ignaz 
Fischer, the firm of J. Fischer & Bro., in Dayton, Ohio. 

Thus was the business established with a definite objec- 
tive—the development of worthy and practical church mu- 
sic. The traditions of the house and the aims of the founder 
have been faithfully preserved by his sons, and although 
the scope of the catalogue has been enlarged to include all 
classes of good music, the aims of Joseph Fischer have 
always predominated, and each publication issued has been 
designed to fill a definite need. 

The demands of the business did not cause the elder Mr, 
Fischer to discontinue his own musical activities, for in 
Dayton he continued as organist of the Church of the 
Emmanuel, and, later, when the firm’s headquarters were 
removed to New York, he became the organist at the Church 
of the Most Holy Redeemer. In Dayton he was one of 
the founders of the local branch of the St. Cecelia Society, 
and the first New York performance of Palestrina’s Missa, 
Papae Marcelli, was given under his direction. He also 
published the first four volumes of Caecilia, a German 
periodical devoted to church music, 

It was in 1875 that the business moved to New York, 
where it was felt that it could widen its field of activities. 
At this time Ignaz Fischer established himself independently 
in Toledo, and Joseph Fischer conducted the business alone 
until 1884, when he was joined by his son George, now 
president. Carl, a younger son, now secretary and treasurer, 
mae to the business a few years later. 

intimate association with their father in the conduct 
of yA business, the sons became imbued with his objects and 
ideals, so that in spite of the growth the establishment has 
enjoyed its original purpose has been carried out faith- 
fully. When Joseph Fischer passed away in 1901 he had 
lived to see his vision a reality, and he knew that his sons 
were equipped and willing to continue the work along the 
lines he had himself laid down. 

Of the present personnel, George Fischer is himself a 
musician, organist and choirmaster, and although the press 
of business duties has compelled him to discontinue outside 
activities, he has held in the past a number of responsible 
church positions. As director of publication, his own mu- 
sicianship and discrimination have enabled him jealously to 
guard the high character of the firm’s catalogue. The fact 
that he is now serving his fourth term as president of the 
Music Publishers’ Association of the United States is proof 
of the esteem in which he is held by his contemporaries. 
His vision has enabled him to look beyond the exigencies 
of the moment, and, like his father, he is constantly build- 
ing for the future, ever anticipating the needs of tomorrow. 
His disarming sincerity and unassuming graciousness have 
won him countless friends both in business and _ profes- 
sional circles. 

Carl T. Fischer, secretary and treasurer, is in charge of 
sales and financial matters connected with the business. 
Through his aggressiveness the publications of the firm 
have gained wide distribution, and by fairness and straight- 
forwardness of business dealings the house has won an 
enviable reputation for straight dealing. 

The third generation of the Fischer family is also repre- 
sented, for Joseph A., the son of George Fischer, is now 
associated with the house. 

The business has grown to international proportions. 
Prior to the war, branches and agencies were established 
in Leipsic, London, Birmingham, Brussels, Paris, Zurich, 
Monza, Utrecht, Madrid, Manila, Brisbane and Sydney. 
Recent complications affecting international commerce have 
inevitably curtailed foreign trade, but as commercial rela- 


tions are being re-established, the activities of several of 
these branches are slowly resuming. 

The firm has been interested in developing composers of 
all nationalities, but the interests of the American com- 
poser have always been the first consideration. These native 
interests have been fostered with all sincerity. There has 
been little blowing of trumpets, little flaunting of the Amer- 
ican flag for advertising purposes, but rather a deep-seated 
desire to seek out and publish the best of native compositions, 
and, by publishing the best, to secure a lasting recognition 
of our own musical product, 

The Fischer catalogue is itself the most eloquent spokes- 
man for the conduct of the business, and its achievements 
in bringing out worthy and usable music. 

In the realm of church music, and especially music for 
use in Roman Catholic churches, we find the names of such 
composers as René L. Becker, Richard Keys Biggs, Hugh 
Blair, L, Bonvin, Vito Carnevali, J. Deschermeier, Gaston 
M. Dethier, James P. Dunn, G. Ferrata, J. Gruber, Bruno 
Oscar Klein, Msgr. L. Manzetti, J. Mitterer, Nicola Mon- 
tani, Orestes Ravanello, Don L. Refice, Alfred J. Silver, J. 
Singenberger, P, J. Vranken and Pietro A. Yon. 

Since the issuance of the Motu Proprio in 1903, it has 
been the aim of J. Fischer & Bro, to publish only church 
music of a type sanctioned and recommended by the Roman 
authorities. As a recognition of their activities the firm 
has been appointed publishers of the official Gregorian Chant 


Books brought out under the supervision of the Vatican 


Press at Rome, 

Organ music is of course distinctly allied with church 
music, and J, Fischer & Bro, have made a specialty both 
of sacred and secular compositions for organ. Being or- 
ganists themselves, the members of the firm know the re- 
quirements for such music intimately. The list of com- 
posers whose organ works have been issued includes George 
W. Andrews, Keginald Barrett, M. Enrico Bossi, Gaston 
M. Dethier, R Diggle, Gottfried H. yore G. Ferrata, 
J. Frank Frysinger James R. Gillette, h Kinder, Cyril 
Jenkins, Carl McKinley, Russell King Retfiier, Alexander 
Russell, Oscar E. Schantile, Harry Vibbard, H. B. Vincent, 
Pietro A. Yon, and others. 

In connection with organ music the firm has announced 
that it will publish early in 1925 the latest book from’ the 
pen of George Ashdown Audsley, LL.D., the eminent ec- 
clesiastical and organ architect. This work, entitled The 
Temple of Tone, will place in the hands of organist, organ- 
builder and organ architect a complete dissertation on the 
tonal appointment and artistic contrcl of concert-room, 
church, chamber, theater and school organs, accompanied 
by full specifications of the instruments, developed on the 
advanced systems devised and formulated by the author. 

In the field of choral music, the house of J. Fischer & 
Bro. has been singularly active, bringing out works both 
of sacred and secular nature. Howard Barlow, Franz 
C. Bornschein, R. Nathaniel Dett, Cecil Forsyth, Samuel 
Richards Gaines, James R. Gillette, Victor Harris, Wil- 
liam Lester, Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart, Deems Taylor, 
and Bryceson Treharne have, among others, contributed 
the best examples of their choral works to the Fischer 
catalogue. In addition to original works, the list included 
striking arrangements of Russian church music, edited by 
N. Lindsay Norden, choral arrangements of songs, and 
many transcriptions that have met a hearty welcome at 
the hands of choral conductors. The firm published all of 
the new music on the program of the Schumann Club of 
New York, a chorus of women’s voices conducted by Percy 
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Rector Stephens, and of the Women’s University Glee 
Club, conducted by Gerald Reynolds. 

In lighter vein, the Fischer firm has made a specialty of 
publishing operettas for use by amateurs, both adult and 
juvenile, and has played a most active part in the develop- 
ment of this form of entertainment. The aim has been 
to provide operettas which not only possess merit from a 
musical and dramatic standpoint, but which are also well 
within the range of amateur abilities, histrionically, vocally, 
and in regard to stage setting. 

Refreshing, bright and tuneful, these musical plays have 
been performed all over the world. Chief among the com- 
posers of these operettas is the late W. Rhys-Herbert, and 
others have been composed by such writers as Fay Foster, 
Samuel Richards Gaines, Edward Johnson, Will C. Mac- 
farlane, Eduardo Marzo, Richard A. Moss, S$, T. Paul, H 
J. Stewart an Elizad Woods. The sparkling librettos have 
been contributed by Edith M, Burrows, Clara J. Denton, 
Harriet Ide Eager, Fred Edmonds, Alice M. Foster, Maude 
Elizabeth Inch, Virginia Woods Mackall, Frederick H. 
Daniel O'Connell, and Edward Oxenford. 

In regard to vocal and instrumental music of miscel- 
laneous classification, the concern has made a definite con- 
tribution to musical advancement by bringing out and de- 
veloping new composers and by lending encouragement to 
those talents who have had something real to say for them- 
selves, giving them the most practical of all support—the 
issuance of their best works, in many cases disregarding 
present commercial value. J. Fischer & Bro, claim the 
distinction of issuing the first published work of Charles 
Wakefield Cadman. It has published the majority of the 
compositions of Deems Taylor, James P. Dunn, Pietro 
Yon, Giuseppe Ferrata, Eastwood Lane, Howard Barlow, 
William Lester, Howard McKinney and W. Rhys-Herbert. 
Among the American composers, in addition to those of 
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William S. Brady’s. Pupils in Demand 

The past two months have been active ones for the va- 
rious artist-pupils of William S. Brady. While Mr. Brady 
has been busy with his studio work in New York, his pu- 
pils have been singing in various centers. Thus Kathryn 
Meisle, after a month of concerts, which included a solo 
appearance with Frederick Stock and the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, began her second season with the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera as La Cieca in Gioconda on the opening 
night of the season, 

In Munich, Leone Kruse, dramatic soprano, has been ap- 
pearing frequently at the National (former Royal) Opera 
in such roles as Tosca, Santuzza, Leonora, etc. Lawrence 
Wolff, after his Munich debut in Palestrina, has also been 
appearing as guest, in Ulm, Eyvind Laholm, dramatic tenor 
of the Essen City Opera, has been singing Radames, Lohen- 
grin, Canio, Faust, etc., and is soon to appear as Pelleas to 
the Melisande of another Brady pupil, Sybil Richardson. 
The latter, engaged at the Essen Opera for such roles as 
Mimi, Micaela, Butterfly, made her local debut with suc- 
cess as the prima donna in Pfitzner’s Arme Heinrich. Mar- 
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cella Craft has completed a month’s engagement at Kiel 
and Liibeck, singing Salome, Tiefland, Lohengrin, Traviata, 
and Bohéme; she is now in Munich, where on November 18 
she gave a recital of opera arias at the Odeon. 

_ In Italy, Christine Willcox, under the name of Christine 
Valli, made a successful debut as Mimi at Stradella, and 
Robert Steel, baritone, engaged for the Chicago Civic Opera 
next year, is singing in Venice as Tonio in Pagliacci and 
Renato in Ballo in Maschera. 








Weingartner Conducts Liverpool Philharmonic 


“A rather small man, rather bald, with something of a 
red complexion, who hurried on to the platform and com- 
menced the concert without any preliminary bother—such 
was the first impression one received of Felix Weingartner, 
a man whose name is esteemed among musicians all over the 
world and who might possibly be described as the world’s 
premier conductor.” Such is the beginning of the descrip- 
tion of Felix Weingartner’s appearance as conductor of the 
Liverpool Philharmonic by the music critic of the Liverpool 
Echo. Weingartner was guest conductor of this orchestra 
on November 4. The account continues: “He was paying 
his first visit to the Philharmonic Society on Tuesday even- 
ing, and after the performance one is very glad to think that 
a second one is due in a few weeks’ time. The most strik- 
ing thing about him is his economy of effort. There is none 
of the storming and gesticulating one associates with con- 
ductors, and yet none could deny that he got what he 
wanted. 

“It is his devotion to the composer’ s intention, at the ex- 
pense of all personal vagary, that is the main mark of Wein- 
gartner’s conducting,” declared the Daily Post. “Modern 
methods seem disposed to speed up music all round. This 
more deliberate, more chastened attitude of a conductor who 
seems to shun every kind of excess, was by contrast a new 
experience. It gave us music ,more clearly articulated than 
we. have heard for some time.” 


Jeanne Eagels Grateful to Novello-Davies 


The following letter from Jeanne Eagels, star of Rain, 
was received some time ago by Clara Novello-Davies and 
speaks for itself : 


To Mme, Novello-Davies. 
Dearest Madame: 

I am so grateful to you for the wonderful praise given me for my 
voice production as Sadie in Rain. How right your method must be, 
when I can for three hours talk, scream, yell and sing in the 

“apparentl threaty voice of Sadie when in reality I only use the 
throat to Aa the deep sounds I produce with the muscle—it is 
only a passage-way for breath, am I right? I must be. It is now 
seven months since I opened in this temper part and do you know 
I am quite sure the constant use of every ounce of breath in my body 
has made me strong as a lion and I look so frail. It amuses me when 
people say, “How do you do it?” ya we do it, don’t we? 

y love, 
(Signed) Jeanne Eacers. 


November 26, 1924, 


Brass Band Misses Opera Star 


What can express interest of a community in an artist's 
concert so well as a brass band to meet the artist at the 
station? When Kathryn Browne, Chicago Opera mezzo- 
contralto, appeared at the teachers’ college at Ada (Okla.), 
the local post of the American Legion planned an elaborate 
serenade for the “only American woman on the ons stage 
who sang or ry boys in France.” The town band, com- 
posed large onaires, was going to meet her at the 
station, Wher could be more disappointing than for the 
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noted artist to come on an earlier t which she did. 
After being so disappointed, however, the ion men made 
up for it, at least with their applause at the concert, which 
was such that the president of the college said: “I don’t 
know when our people were so enthusiastic.” 

Contracts received recently for Miss Browne’s concert 
services include Davenport (la.), where she will appear. at 
the Grand Theater, February 9. The Tri-City Music Asso- 
ciation is planning some elaborate receptions in her honor 
on that occasion. The Music Study Club of Iowa City, Ia., 
has also engaged her for a concert. This same tour includes 
several other Iowa engagements, one with Ira Pratt’s well 
known chorus at Manhattan, Kans. 


Hurlbut Artists Active 

Artists from the Harold Hurlbut studios are being kept 
busy. In New York, Pavl Haskell, tenor, is heard fre- 
quently in concert, and Ernest Zirkle, baritone, is winning 
an ever increasing popularity. William Pilcher, tenor, is 
filling a large number of engagements in California and 
Nevada, and Mme. Carrie Kraft has formed an interesting 
trio (voice, harp and violin) and is entering on a busy 
season. Mme. Kraft sang this past summer in Southern 
California, accompanied by a concert band. Her voice, a 
splendid dramatic soprano, won her many reengagements. 


Dai Buell as Authoress 

Much interest is being evinced in a serious article by Dai 
Buell, the pianist, called Keyboard Motions, in the Novem- 
ber issue of The Etude. Miss Buell, who takes delight in 
sharing certain information with her ‘audiences in historical 
and analytical comments from the stage in connection with 
her recitals and pianoforte music, blossoms out every so 
often in articles for various musical periodicals, 
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John Peirce Pleases in Cleveland 
John Peirce, baritone, who left Boston last year to take 
charge of the vocal department of the Cleveland Institute 
of Music, made his first concert appearance in that city 
October 24, in the ballroom of the Hotel Statler. Mr, Peirce 
was heard in a program drawn from German, French, 
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English and American composers. Commenting on his art, 
the critic of the Cleveland ‘Times said: “Mr. Peirce sang a 
well selected program of songs in a highly commendable 
manner, and exhibited a baritone that was clear and resonant, 
rich in quality as well as volume, and admirably suited to 
the numbers he had chosen. He proved himself a capable 
recitalist, appearing to special advantage in his group of 
French songs. There, as well as throughout the program, 
his diction was faultless.” Referring to the samé concert 
the reviewer of Cleveland Topics, a society paper, wrote: 
“Mr. Peirce has a baritone voice of fine quality, which he 
uses with considerable skill, and an unassuming stage pres- 
ence with much personal attraction and magnetism.’ 

In addition to his activities as a concert singer and as 
teacher at the Institute, Mr. Peirce has recently become 
director of the glee club at the Hathaway Brown School for 
Girls in Cleveland. His last recital took place at the home 
of Dr. and Mrs. Briggs of Cleveland. On December 28 he 
will sing an aria of Gluck’s at the Museum of Fine Arts in 
the regular lecture and concert course. 


Dubinsky Concert and Studio Activities 


Vladimir Dubinsky was cello soloist, November 9, at the 
Princess Theater, New York, when a program of works by 
Solomon Golub was presented. He played the Chant du 
Menestrele and Serenade Espagnole (Glazounoff), and so 
prolonged was the applause that he added as encores A Song 
of India and also Orientale, playing these two compositions 
in altogether original and effective manner; there is some- 
thing unique about his interpretation. November 16 he was 
soloist at the annual concert of the Brooklyn H. H. and H., 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, when he played Recollections ( Pop- 
per), A Song of India (Rimsky-Korsakoff) and Spanish 
Dance (Popper). To these he also added encores, including 
the Delibes Passepied, playing the last named with delightful 
rhythmic grace. Joseph Adler ably accompanied him. 

Activities of the Dubinsky Musical Art Studios are now 
at their apex, with studio recitals, appearances of members 
of the faculty in concerts, etc. The following comprise the 
teaching staff: voice—Max Bloch, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company; piano-—-Prof. Nicholas Nicholaieff, for- 
merly director and professor, Imperial Conservatory in 
Russia; Emanuel Balaban, well-known pianist and coach; 
Sol Cherniasky, graduate Petrograd Conservatory ; Aaron 
Pressman, pianist and operatic coach; Fanya Solomonoff 
(children’s classes) ; violin—Sascha Fidelman, concert vio- 
linist, former pupil of Kreisler; Boris Kreinin, laureate of 
Petrograd Conservatory, graduate under Prof. Auer; cello 
and ensemble—Vladimir Dubinsky; French and Italian dic- 
tion— Mademoiselle S. Ségal, of Sorbonne University, Paris. 


Grace Wood Jess Pleases Everywhere 

Grace Wood Jess recently completed her third tour of the 
Northwestern states and Canada and is now singing in the 
middle West. Nearly every place Miss Jess has appeared, 
she has been reéngaged for next season—proof of her favor 
with audiences, 

For instance, the Walla Walla Daily Bulletin of October 
26 said in part: 

“Of all the artists who have visited Walla Walla none 
has more thoroughly sung her way into the hearts of her 
audience than did Grace Wood Jess, who appeared last 
evening at the Keylor Grand Theater. Her voice is 
expressive to a superlative degree. An engaging per- 
sonality, unusual interpretive gifts—a varied and unique 
program . . perfect enunciation added much to the gratifi- 
cation of listening. The Spanish, Russian and French songs 
in their original languages, prefaced with explanatory re- 
marks, which coupled with her consummate art of pan- 
tomime gave a vivid impression of the content and emotion 
of each. That the effect might also be a delight to the eye 
as well as ear and intellect, Miss Jess appropriately and 
charmingly costumed for each group . . . running the gamut 
of emotion from purely farcical to the poignantly sad, re- 
sulting always in a high artistic performance.” 


Paul Althouse in Favorite Roles 


In his four guest appearances with the Philadelphia Civic 
Opera Company this season, Paul Althouse will be heard in 
roles which were favorites while he was with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. The tenor will sing leading parts 
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in Carmen, The Love of Three Kings, Madame Butterfly 
and Samson and Delilah 


Grace G. * Chaadiens Scores 


Grace G, Gardner, vocal teacher, of oe Ohio, 
was recently selected to act as chairman of the day at 
a Symphony Orchestra Concert Prelude at the Woman's 
Club and created a fine impression as the following excerpts 
from the Cincinnati Enquirer of November 8 will testify : 

“The Symphony Preludes at the Woman's Club, so ad- 
mirably organized by Mrs. John Collins Gallagher, and 
so brilliantly carried through by her committees, are the 
artistic sensation of the hour. On the morning of Novem- 
ber 7, Grace G. Gardner gave the lecture on the five num- 
bers on the symphony concert program which were given 
the afternoon of the seventh and the evening of the eighth. 
The club auditorium, where Miss Gardner gave her lecture, 
seats 400. It was a capacity house. Assisting Miss Gard- 
ner was Dr. Karol Liszniewski, at the piano, who illustrated 
the orchestral numbers and accompanied Louette Riehl 
Luecke, dramatic soprano (one of Miss Gardner's artist- 
pupils), who sang the two arias—Il est doux, from Here- 
diade, and Ocean Thou Mighty Monster, from Oberon. 
The orchestral numbers included Franck’s "symphony in D 
minor, Loeffler’s poem and the Dance of the Apprentices 
from ‘Die Meistersinger. The wide range of thought and 
varied moods imparted to these musical selections were 
the subject of Miss Gardner’s address. She is an authority 
on the placing of the voice and on the art of opera and 
oratorio, both of which she made her own while living in 
England and on the continent. Several of her pupils have 
attained a place in the artistic world compatible with their 
gifts and Miss Gardner's training, among them Lucile Law- 
rence, one of the dramatic sopranos of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, who made her debut with Caruso; Clara 
Taylor, who was guest artist at the Cincinnati Zoo Opera 
last summer and who is now equally acclaimed in ga 
Rhea Massicotte, who has triumphed in New York as 
soprano in concert and oratorio. Miss Gardner is a es 
as well as a composer, and has written the text for most 
of her songs which are well known to the favorites of the 
concert stage. She is also active as chairman of a com- 
mittee of the Ohio Federation of Music Clubs, her duty 
being to organize and federate societies devoted to main- 
taining the development of the muse. Dr. Karol Lisz- 
niewski, who presented selections from the orchestral pod 
bers for this symphony prelude, is a graduate of the Lem- 
berg Conservatory. He is now a member of the faculty of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. . Louette Riehl 
Luecke is oné of the church and concert singers of Cin- 
cinnati and active in musical matters. She is now presi- 
dent of the Hyde Park Music Club. Her voice is a dra- 
matic soprano of wide, clear range. With a fine physique 
and command of tone, she is well calculated to give the 
satisfactory rendition that she did.” 

Equally complimentary was the Times-Star: 

“Symphony Matinee Foyer conversation on Friday re- 
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solved itself into a plethora of compliments of Grace G. 
Gardner, the exponent of the Woman's Club’s Symphony 
Prelude this week, from which so many come to the matinee 
direct. Miss Gardner arrived early, with her symphony 
partner and Louette Riehl Luecke, the vocal soloist of the 
Prelude. They held a reception, many friends who had 
not had time to express their pleasure at the interesting 
morning Miss Gardner had provided, crowding around her.” 

B. R 


Schnitzer in Unique Series of Recitals 


Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, is adding to her achievements 
a series of six recitals comprising the most important and 
characteristic compositions of Weber, Schubert, Schumann, 
Mendelssohn, Chopin and Liszt. Mme. Schnitzer will give 
these recitals on alternate days, spending twelve days in 
each of the following cities during the coming season: New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
London, Paris, Berlin and Vienna, 

Mme Boué, well known designer, has made a contract 
with the artist to design a unique gown to be worn at each 
of these recitals by Mme. Schnitzer. These gowns, both in 
coloring and cut, are to express the mood and characteristics 
of each composer. Thus a dove gray may fit Chopin, a 
black may fit Schumann, and a flame color may fit Liszt. 
The announcement of Mme. Schnitzer’s undertaking has 
created unusual interest, since it not only is a feat which 
only an artist of her attainments could engineer, but also 
will afford lovers of such music an opportunity to become 
acquainted with the romantic school of these great masters 


H. Nevill- Smith i in Recital 


H. Nevill-Smith, Australian baritone, 
mer in Europe and who has been teaching in New York 
the last few months, has sailed on his way back to Aus 
tralia, having received the offer of a post which he could 
not afford to reject, as reluctant as he was to leave New 
York. 

On November 24, Mr. 


who spent the sum 


Nevill-Smith gave a song recital 
at the Comm. Northern Hotel, assisted by one of his Amer 
ican pupils, Sara Sampson. Mr. Nevill-Smith sang a group 
of Italian songs, one of French songs, a final group of Eng- 
lish songs, and a recitation and aria from Verdi. This 
latter was encored, as were several songs of the English 
group. Mr. Nevill-Smith has a warm, sonorous voice which 
he manages excellently. He sings with feeling and under 
standing, and his enunciation is equally good in all languages 
Miss Sampson is a young soprano whose performance 
spoke well for the instruction of Mr. Nevill-Smith, 


Theo Karle in The Messiah 
Theo Karle will appear as the tenor soloist in the Brook 
lyn Oratorio Society’s production of The Messiah, at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on the afternoon of Decem 
ber 21, under the baton of Walter Henry Hall 
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CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA OFFERS 
TWO MEMBERS AS SOLOISTS 


Pavlowa Enjoyed—Alglala Performed for First Time Here— 
Second “Pop” Concert Heard—Kindler and 
Hutcheson Praised. 

Cleveland, Ohio, November 24.—Arthur Beckwith and 
Cariton Cooley, concert master and principal viola player 
respectively, of the Cleveland Orchestra, were entrusted 
with the duties of soloists at the fourth program of the 
season on November 13 and admirably acquited themselves. 
jn chose as their vehicle a work of Mozart's never before 

rformed here and it was received with loud applause by 
the audience. This Symphonic Concertante for violin and 
viola, the two artists gave a sympathetic rendition, bringing 
out the vivacity and grace of which it is so full. 

Schubert's Unfinished Symphony was the offering of the 
orchestra most popular with the audience. A potent factor 
in its popularity was the appealing reading given ‘it by 
Mr. Sokoloff. If a more charming performance of this 
composition has ever been given here it certainly was not 
in recent years. In perfect contrast to the Schubert number 
was the prelude and Love Death from Tristan and Isolde, 
rendered in a stirring manner by the orchestra. Brahms 
Academic overture, with which the program opened, was 
given a robust performance which appealed to the auditors. 

Pavtowa Gives Two Programs 

Anna Pavlowa and her Ballet Russe gave two programs 
here on November 13 which were marked by the same 
rhythmic beauty which Cleveland has come to expect of her. 
The entire ensemble, both ballet and orchestra, was notably 
good but special mention should be made of the work of 
Hilda Butsova. A good word should also be said for the 
orchestra, which was conducted by Theodore Stier, 

ALGLALA, THE AMERICAN OPERA 

Much publicity was given the new work, Alglala, of 
Francesco De Leone’s, at the time of its first presentation 
in Akron last spring. Thanks to the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, Cleveland also has had an opportunity to 
see it and judge its merits, for on November 14 and 15 two 
performances, sponsored by this organization, were given in 
the Masonic Hall. Besides people prominent in the social 
and musical life of Cleveland, the audiences here included 
several figures outstanding in the National Federation's 
affairs, practically all the officers of the Federation being in 
attendance. For this production the name part Alglala was 
acceptably filled by Janet Watts, a Cleveland girl who has 
made a name for herself locally as the possessor not only 
of a clear, rich soprano voice, but also of dramatic ability. 
She made the heroine infinitely erm 2 and sang in 
charming fashion. The role of Alglala’s father was also 
taken by a popular Clevelander, Francis Sadlier, who was 
the director of the production. His powerful bass was 
admirably suited to the part. Cecil Fanning (who wrote 
the libretto for the work), as Alglala’s promised husband, 
invested his role with dignity, while Judson House, as the 
white lover of the Indian maid, gave a finished performance. 
Mr. House had never been heard here before, but he is 
the possessor of a tenor voice of such quality that the 
audience expressed a wish to hear him often in the future. 
The chorus, composed of members of the Cleveland Opera 
Company, also gave a fine account of themselves in the few 
opportunities afforded them. One final word of approba- 
tion should be given to the conductor of the evening, F. 
Karl Grossman, who led the orchestra in his usual discrimi- 
nating manner, 

Orcuestra Gives Seconp “Por” 

Mr. Sokoloff gave his second popular program of the 
season on the afternoon of November 16. The first num- 
ber was the prelude to The Mastersingers, after ‘which the 
string choirs of the orchestra a an arrangement of 
Bach's ogy and fugue in C sharp minor made by Mabel 
Wood Hill. The final movement of the symphonic suite, 
Antar, by Rimsky-Korsakoff, which followed, was in direct 
antithesis to it and this last was given in the spirited fashion 
it requires. Mr. Beckwith‘s violin solo from the Deluge, of 
Saint-Saéns, was heartily applauded, for he gave his favorite 
an expressive rendition. Two more popular numbers, the 
overture from Mignon and Strauss’ Arti tists Life waltz, 
were also received with a hearty welcome by the audience. 
Mr. Sokoloff invested this last with an unsual amount of 
graceful and varied rhythm. 

Weyert A. Moor, flautist of the orchestra, was the soloist 
of the afternoon and he performed a Ballade for flute and 
orchestra by Perilhou in a manner which reset his- hearers 
so much that an encore was necessary program con- 
game with Borodini’s Polovtsian “nee from Prince 
Igor. These are comparative newcomers to the repertory 
of the orchesta and they are indeed welcome, being of the 
characteristically Russian type of music which Mr. Sokoloff 
seems to understand so thoroughly and which he interprets 
so well. The final movement had to be repeated for the 
audience would not be appeased with one hearing. 

KinpLer AND HurcHeson IN Jornt RecitaL 

On_the evening of November 18, Hans Kindler, cellist, 
and Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, were the’ collaborators in a 
pleasing recital—the second of the series being given at 
Wade Park Manor under the auspices of the & veland 
Chamber Music Society. The size-of the audience and the 
applause it showered upon the artists were evidence enough 
of their popularity. 

Mr. Kindler’s performance included not only splendid 
technic, fired with vigor, but also an exquisite tone, full and 
round and of great sweetness. Mr. Hutcheson, too, proved 
himself an ort: “with nice touch and the ability to interpret 
the mood of the composer. 

The Beethoven sonata in G minor started off the pro- 
ceedings and was received with heartiness by its hearers. 
Two movements from a Chopin sonata—also in G minor— 
oes The largo’s melodiousness was well brought out 
by the players who, in contrast, gave to the scherzo a 
rhythmic fire and dash which made it irresistible. As the 
climax of the evening'the two performers presented a sonata 
by Brahms—that in F major (op. 99). As done by these 
artists it was thrilling in its intensity and in the beauty 
of its lyric passages. E. D. B. 


Kathryn Browne Wins Oklahoma Praise 


When Kathryn Browne, Chicago Opera mezzo-soprano, 
sang recently at Ada, Okla., the Ada Evening News claimed 
it was a most joyful occasion, for Miss Browne’s concert 
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was “a delight to the eye Sag a joy to the soul.” The presi- 
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dent of the Teachers’ ege expressed it differently by say- 
ing: “I don’t know when our people were so enthusiastic.” 
Each season the Ada music lovers enjoy various famous 
artists, this season’s course being opened by Kathryn Browne, 
with Marie Tiffany, Metropolitan Opera soprano, and Cecil 
Fanning, well known baritone, as the remaining numbers. 


Frankfort Notes 


Frankfort-on-Main, November 9.—Kapellmeister Scherchen 
has again given proof in two special concerts of his qualities 
as conductor of modern music. Marya Freund, of Paris, on 
the second evening sang wonderfully songs of Ravel and 
Stravinsky. Given the finest performance of the evening 
were four Graduale for chorus a capella by Bruckner, a 
distinguished and moving © age seg: rendered by Scherchen’s 
highly trained chorus. The third Museum concert brought 
Ravel, Berlioz and Haydn, finely conducted by Prof. Kraus. 
The most interesting number was a Dae concerto by 
Hindemith, played by Frau Lubbeke-Job (Frankfurt), an 
excellently written work being in truth, to my feeling, with 
all its virtuosity of composition, a witty burlesque on all 
piano music from Bach till today. Prof. = accompanied 
it with small orchestra excellently. Deeper and richer seem 
to me Hindemith’s trio for stri instruments, which the 
composer ps formed shortly before with his brother, the 
cellist, and ‘the violinist, Amar. It contains things which, 
as we say, v4 to the heart, real musical color, beauty. The 
enjoyable Museum concerts with Kraus by no means put 
into the shadé-thé symphony orchestra concétts, continued 
as last year under Wendel. They are doing good work, too. 
The rising tide of solo concerts, as every year, brought an 
English concert baritone of considerable quality, Mark 
Raphael. He sang, among others, songs by Roger Quilter, 
an English composer trained in Frankfurt, who accompanied 
him, HerMANN LISMANN. 


Diaz on Southern Tour 

On his way to Texas, where he is appearing in many 
cities, Rafaelo Diaz, Metropolitan Opera tenor, sang in 
Natchez, Miss., and Selma, Ala. The latter was a joint 
recital with Sascha Jacobsen, violinist. Local managers 
from both these cities expressed their enthusiastic approval 
of these artists in letters to their manager, Daniel Mayer. 
In Natchez, Mr. Diaz was given a reception and barbecue 
on the Duerler Ranch, and was presented with a colt which 
was immediately christened “Rafaelo.” 


Elizabeth Gutman Sings in Baltimore 


Elizabeth Gutman was presented ~ recital by the Friends 
of Art in Baltimore on December 2. 
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SEATTLE WASH. 

Seattle, Wash., November 15.—Louis Graveure, baritone, 
made his second Seattle appearance at Meany Hall, Novem- 
ber 5, to a large and responsive audience. Seattle has not 
forgotten the Ene qualities of Mr. Graveure’s work here 
two seasons ago and has many admirérs of his art since the 
recent concert. He was ably assisted by Arpad Sandor, 
pianist and accompanist, who also contributed a group of 
piano solos. The concert was sponsored by the Women’s 
Federation of the University of Washington. 

CLARENCE Eppy HEarp. 

The same evening, November 5, marked the initial appear- 
ance of the American organist, Clarence Eddy. Mr. Eddy’s 
preavase was se a semi-popular nature, including such num- 

rs as the Dawes Melody and A Southern Fantasy by 
Ernest Hawk. The principal offering of the program was 
Felix Borowski’s new sonata for organ which reveaied to 
those present that all of the great composers and’ masters 
are not of the past. 

Notes. 

On the evening of November 6, Bernhard Perboner pre- 
sented one of his talented violin pupils in recital at the 
Y. W. C. A. Auditorium. Judith Poska played an am- 
bitious program, including the Tschaikowsky concerto and 
the Bach Chaconne for violin alone. She has completed her 
sixth year with Mr. Perboner and leaves shortly for New 
York to continue her studies. Irene Hampton Thrane pro- 
vided excellent accompaniments. 

A program devoted to modern music of American com- 
posers was given by active members of the Ladies’ Musical 
Club the afternoon of November 10 at the Women’s Uni- 
versity Club Auditorium. Compositions of Charles T. 
Griffes and John Alden Carpenter were given exclusively. 
Sara Y. B. Peabody sang two groups of songs in delightful 
taste. Vivian Clemans interpreted the Griffes Barcarolle 
at the piano, and Margaret McCulloch Lang, violinist, with 
Leone Langdon, pianist, gave an excellent reading of the 
Carpenter violin and piano sonata. 

Louise Van Ogle’s lecture recitals have continued to hold 
interest. The last two have been devoted to Fitzner’s opera, 
Palestrina, and a lecture on Where the East Meets the West 
in Music, 

Paul Pierre McNeely presented a talented pupil in recital 
the afternoon of November 2 in his studios in the Broadway 
Building. Pearl Stone interpreted a difficult program of 
Beethoven, Brahms and MacDowell numbers with technical 
assurance. : 

An interesting program was given at the First Christian 
Church the evening of November 5 by several local musi- 
cians. Those partaking were Mrs. Russell F. Thrapp, so- 
prano; Karl Horn, violin; Albertine Wood, contralto; Paul 
Parkhurst, cellist, with John Hopper at the piano. 

October 22, Lois Holt Brown, voice pupil of Jacques Jou- 
Jerville, head of the voice department of the Cornish School, 
gave a program of old and modern French songs at the 
Women’s University Club. Several other students of Mr. 
Jou-Jerville who have been doing excellent work in the con- 
cert field during the past few weeks are Violet Ball, Frieda 
Hoeck, Gertrude Nord and Lillian Schoenberg-Oates. 

V. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Portland, Ore., November 15.—Louis Graveure, baritone, 
came on November 10 and opened Steers and Coman’s an- 
nual series of concerts at the Public Auditorium. Schu- 
bert’s Dem Unendlichen, artistically rendered, held the inter- 
est of the large crowd of music lovers. The audience also 
evidenced delight in Speakes’ Sylvia, which had to be re- 
pedted. Arpad Sandor, pianist and accompanist, displayed 
fine musicianship. 

Atma Giuck Enjoyep, 

Alma Gluck, under the direction of Steers & Coman, 
gave a song recital at the Public Auditorium, November 
13. Mme. Gluck, who scored her usual success, had the 
able assistance of Marie Roemaert Rosanoff, cellist, and 
Samuel Chetzinoff; accompanist. 


Riccarpo Martin-Hupert Carin. 


On November 14, the Civic Music Club, which is a.mem- 
ber of Frederic Shipman’s chain of music clubs, presented 
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Riccardo Martin, tenor, in a joint recital with Hubert Carlin, 
pianist. They were assisted by May Dearborn Schwab, so- 
prano; J. Hutchinson, accompanist ; Ella Connell Jesse, pian- 
ist ; Christian Pool, cellist, and Nellie Torgler, accompanist, 
who are numbered among the city’s best talent. This de- 
lightful concert took place at the Public Auditorium. 

he primary aim of the Civic Music Club is to develop 
and market local talent. 


Notes, 


Mrs. Warren E. Thomas, editor of the Northwest Musi- 
cian of Portland, has been elected president of the Oregon 
State Federation of Music Clubs, succeeding Lillian Jeffreys 
Petri, resigned. Mrs. Petri has moved to Corvallis, Ore., 
where she is head of the piano department of the school of 
music of the Oregon Agricultural College. 

Honoring the members of the Musicians’ Club, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henri Keates entertained with an enjoyable dinner, 
November 11. Mr. Keates is organist at the Liberty Thea- 
ter. Officers of the club are Emil Enna, president; Franck 
Eichenlaub, vice-president; Frederick W. Goodrich, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and Ralph W. Hoyt, auditor. 

ucien E. Becker, organist, gave his second recital of the 
season at Reed College, November 11. J. R. O. 


BERKELEY, CAL. 


Berkeley, Cal., November 10—The California Music 
League gave its fist concert of the season on October 21 
in Harmon Gymnasium of the University of California. 
Dr. Modeste Alloo, conductor, led his force of sixty men 
and women in splendid renditions of Beethoven's second 
symphony, Schubert and Glazounoff selections and a Bach 
suite for flute and strings. Radiana Pazmor was guest 
soloist and was heard to especial advantage in a recitative 
and aria from Fidelio. 


Crame Dux ENJovep 


The second number of the Berkeley Musical Association 
was the concert by Claire Dux, soprano, November 4, at 
the Harmon Gymnasium. The gracious artist gave a 
varied program ranging from Mozart to Hageman, and re- 
sponded to innumerable encores. Seidler Winkler was at 
all times an efficient accompanist. 


Notes 


The Berkeley Piano Club gave a morning program No- 
vember 5, presenting Mrs. Henry May and Mrs. T. A. 
Rickard, sopranos; Harriet Thompson, Meritanna Towler, 
pianists, and Mary Acelia Chamberlain, violinist. The 
program was entirely devoted to French music. H. M. R. 


Jean Skrobisch Pupils’ Recital 


Jean Skrobisch, New York vocal teacher, presented six 
artist-pupils in recital at Rumford Hall on November 30. 
The uniform excellent work of the six singers revealed 
Mr. Skrobisch as a teacher of merit. Those who partici- 
pated were: Lilian Gelberg, soprano; Cecilia Ostermann, 
contralto; Hattie Wagner, soprano; Wanda Lehrmann, 
mezzo-soprano; Bennett Chalk, baritone, and Herman 
Bailen, baritone. 

Mr. Chalk opened the program with Wotan’s Farewell 
from Die Walkiire, Wagner, and later gave the prologue 
from Pagliacci, Leoncavallo. Miss Gelberg was heard in 
the romanza from La figlia di Reggimento, Donizetti, and 
an aria from Charpentier’s Louise. Miss Ostermann sang 
Songs My Mother Taught Me, Dvorak; Thou Art Like 
Unto a Flower, Elsenheimer; I Love Thee, Grieg, and 
Crucifix, Fauré. Mr. Bailen sang two.groups comprising 


A Snow Storm, Sokoloff; My Abode, Schubert; Dark 
Eyes, Warlamoff ; Autumn, "Tschaikowsky ; Dreams of Long 
Ago, Caruso, and The Song of the Volga Boatmen. Miss 


Wagner's contributions were Serenade (in German),.Schu- 
bert; All Souls’ Day, Elsenheimer, and an aria from Tann- 
hauser, Wagner. Miss Lehrmann rendered Here on My 
Bosom, Here on My Heart, Schumann; Why, Tschaikow- 
sky, and an aria from Samson et Dalila, Saint-Saéns, 
Goetze’s Calm as the Night, sung by Miss Wagner and 
Mr. Chalk, closed the program. Encores were demanded 
from all the participants. 

Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer accompanied the singers sympa- 
thetically. His two beautiful songs won sincere applause. 
It is rare when hearing six artist-pupils at one recital that 
all disclose the same thorough development as was the 
case at this affair, which reflects much credit upon Mr. 
Skrobisch’s ability. 
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HOW THEY LOOKED THEN— 








SCIAPIRO, 


teacher, solo violinist and composer, as he appeared during 


MICHEL 


He has since then played with 
Many 


his tours as a child wonder. 
success as @ mature artist in nearly all music centers, 
of his pupils occupy important positions, 


Malkin Brothers Trio in Concert 


Joseph, Jacques and Manfred Malkin, playing respectively 
at DeWitt 


the cello, violin and piano, gave their concert 
Clinton High School, November 30, before an audience 
which was not only of good size, but also listened with that 


attention which marks the true music-lover. The brothers 

layed the Tschaikowsky trio as the opening number; 
| pee followed with Lalo’s concerto, Manfred with the first 
movement of the Béethoven appassionata sonata, and Jacques 
played three short pieces by Gluck, Granados and Francoeur. 
Applause following each solo-appearance was well-deserved, 
and in this the youthful Ingrid Malkin, as accompanist for 
her uncles, shared; it. was her debut before a large audience, 
and she showed the musical talent which one has learned to 
expect from a Malkin. 


Giannini on the Jump 


The present tour of Dusolina Giannini is not without its 
hectic qualities. She sang with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in Boston on December 1, and on the following 


afternoon in Washington, after which she appeared on the 
evening of December 3 in Baltimore. It was necessary to 
attach a special car to the train in Philadelphia in order 
to make proper connections. 


Mellish to Sing in Albany 


Mary Mellish will be heard again at the scene of her first 


successes this season. Contracts for a recital by her in 
Albany, N. Y., on January 27, have been signed by her 
managers, Haensel & Jones. It was in Albany that Miss 
Mellish, as a girl attending St. John’s Academy, first at- 


tracted attention by the charm of her voice. 
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Akron, Ohio, November 26.—De Pachmann appeared 
in concert at the armory here the night of November 25. 
Altogether his concert was a delightful one. He gave a 
program from Bach, Mozart, Liszt, Brahms and, of course, 
Chopin. After the Latter group he played an encore, the 
waltz in D flat major, by Chopin, in exactly one minute. 
Considering there are four pages of copy, this was an- 
other illustration that his fingers have not lost their cun- 
ning. Schumann’s Nachtstuck was scheduled on the pro- 
gram but he substituted another Chopin number when 
he found how much his listeners appreciated them. He 
played as an extra number the Gondolier, by Henselt, 
with his own arrangement. Earle Poling one the 
artist here. 


Alliance, Ohio, November 28.—Artistic and satisfying 
was the concert given the evening of November 21 by Leo 
Ornstein, pianist, and Raymond Roch, baritone, at the high 
school auditorium as the first number on the Civic Concert’s 
series, sponsored by the Alliance Women’s Club. The first 
group by Mr. Koch included songs of Bach, Handel, Cour- 
dray and Arne. He was in excellent voice ‘and his sin ing 
was marked by dignity = elegance of style. In the third 
group Mr. Koch sang Oliver Wendel H Holmes’ poem, The 
Last Leaf, set to music by Sidney Homer, with expression 
and feeling. Mr. Ornstein played the two movements from 
the Schumann fantasy, op. 17, in a manner that displayed 
his fine musicianship. David Lenhart proved an excellent 
accompanist. 

Pleasure was afforded Alliance music lovers the eve- 
ning of November 19, in the program given by Anna Case, 
soprano, and Albert Salvi, harpist, in E high school audi- 
torium, The first group was sung by Miss Case, including 
Lamento, from Arina; No Longer Let Me Languish, 
Monteverdi, and a lovely old French song arranged by 
Weckerlin. Her rendition of the Patron das Macht der 
Wind, Bach, revealed the fine quality of her voice. Her 
singing of Handel’s Angels Ever Bright and Fair was one 
of the warmly received numbers of the program. Alberto 
Salvi gave three groups, including Rain in the Garden 
(Salvi) ; Danse des Sylphs, Posse, and the Chopin Fantasie 
Impromptu. In the italian Serenade and Tarantelle, both 
his own compositions, he revealed something of the ro- 
mance and gaiety of Italy. Miss Case was accompanied at 
the piano by Edouard Gendron, R. McC. 


Asheville, N. C., December 1.—Outstanding among the 
musical Thanksgiving celebrations in this city was the 
masterful rendition of Maunder’s Song of Thanksgiving 
by the full choir of All Souls Church, under the direction 
of James Alderson, organist and choirmaster. Principal 
solo parts were taken by Katherine Daniels, John McIntyre 
and James Alderson. 

Carl Behr, Asheville’s venerable and beloved musician, 
to celebrate his recent birthday, gave a Beethoven concert. 
He was assisted by Alva H. Lowe, tenor. 

Under the auspices of the Hendersonville Music Club, 
there has just been conducted a successful and inspiring 
demonstration of applied music as it is being taught in the 
public schools of Western North Carolina. 

Mrs. O. C. Hamilton, member of the board of directors 
of the National Federation of Music Clubs from North 
Carolina, has returned from the board meeting at Pitts- 
burgh. Mrs. Hamilton was official hostess for the 1923 
Biennial of the Federation held here. 

The Cullowhee School, near Asheville, is starting a 
new line of contact with the rural schools of its surround- 
ing territory by arranging for representatives of its music 
department to regularly visit adjacent schools and person- 
ally supervise a definite course of music study. This work 
is made possible through the co-operation of officials of 
all schools concerned. 

Lamar Stringfield, Asheville composer, has recently had 
two of his latest songs on many concert programs of favor- 
ite artists in New York and elsewhere. 

Earl Wolslagel, Jr., concert singer and violinist respec- 
tively, of this city, is this season studying violin in the 
Damrosch School. 

A series of community sings during the winter months 
is being held at the Fletcher Community Clubhouse, near 
Asheville, under the direction of Clarence Stuart McClellan 
of Cornell University, who has gathered the members of 
his chorus from throughout the surrounding countryside, 
leads the singing, plays the piano accompaniments and 
gives a practical demonstration of community musical ex- 
pression. 


Athens, Ga., November 26.—Recently, Georgia Price 
and Katherine Tift Jones gave an informal recital in Lu 
Cobb Institute. As the harp is seldom heard here, muc' 
interest was manifested in it and Miss Price’s poetic inter- 
pretations. Mrs. Jones has many friends here who gave her 
a cordial welcome. 

Harriet May Crenshaw presented her pupils in a piano 
recital at Lucy Cobb Institute on November 25. They were 
assisted by the violin pupils of Gretchen Galligher Morris. 
Those taking part were: Dorothy Clark, Charlotte Han- 
num, Julia Wilcox, Minnie Cutler, Margaret Fortson, 
Myrtie Musgrove, Stanton Forbes, Frances Crane, Sarah 
Morris and Marion Sewell. Frances Crane and Mrs. Hun- 
ter Barnett Bubbard played the accompaniments. 

Louise Rostand, who has charge of the voice department 
of Lucy Cobb, presented her pupils in recital, November 
22. They were assisted by Sara Morris, violinist. Those 
taking part were Marie Corbitt, Dorothy Collins, aoe 
Perkins, Betty Morton, Dorothy Davis, Elizabeth Bon- 
durant, Julia McEver, Frances Forbes, Dorothy a and 
Dorothy Russell. Miss Rostand and Mrs. Hubbard ac- 
companied, 

Hugh Hodgson, local pianist, gave a recital at the Nor- 
mal School recently. He was assisted by = ae 


Augusta, Ga., December 1.—The musical season has 
been late in commencing but an enjoyable program was iven 
Thanksgiving night at the University Hospital, when Miss 
Klebs’ vocal pupils gave a — under the auspices of the 
Woman's Service League for the nurses and personnel of 
the hospital. Groups of songs by English and French com- 
posers were rendered by Jessie Lee Thomas, Maydelle Wise- 
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man, Elizabeth Warner, 
McEwen. 

Berkeley, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Bridgeport, Conn., November 29.—On November 12 
the Wednesday Afternoon Club gave a concert at the 
Stratfield. The program was well balanced and included 
numbers by a ladies’ quartet and several artistic piano, vocal 
and violin solos. Wilma Fekete, a violinist of sixteen, was 
warmly received. Miss Fekete is to be the soloist at the 
coming concert of the Bridgeport Symphony Orchestra. 

The Musical Research Club is enjoying a course of les- 
sons on the Polyphonic Element in Music, given by Har- 
riett Allen. Miss Allen proved herself to be a fine teacher 
as well as a musician. 

On November 5, Harold Dart, artist-pupil of John Adam 
Hugo, gave a recital at the auditorium of the high school. 
His program included works of MacDowell, Bach, Liszt, 
Hugo, Schumann and Rosenthal. Mr. Dart, who is but 
seventeen, proved himself capable and showed great prom- 
ise. He has a fine technic and an unusual musical memory. 

Susan Hawley Davis arranged a lovely concert at the 
Universalist Church on November 19. There were vocal 
solos by well known artists from this city and New Haven. 
Esther Bradley, of Meriden, played several harp solos which 
were well received. The artists had to respond with encores. 

On November 25 the Caselotti Opera Company presented 
scenes from several of the best known operas. This was 
the third appearance of this company and the soloists dis- 
played dramatic talent as well as musical ability. Luigi 
Dalle Molle, of the San Carlo Opera Company, was a 
guest artist. 

The Weber Opera Company is planning to give Caval- 
leria Rusticana and Pagliacci, assisted by soloists from 
New York and an orchestra of eighty. H. R. A. 

Boston, Mass. (See letter on another page.) 

Canton, Ohio, November 28.—A pleasing concert was 
offered here, the afternoon of November 23, by the Arion 
Singing Society at Canton Music Hall. This society, com- 

sed of forty trained voices, was assisted by the Akron 

iedertafel. Marie Wayner, of Akron, appeared with the 
chorus as the soloist, it being her second appearance here. 
The concert was under the direction of Prof. Carl Schrie- 
wer, One of the pleasing numbers of the evening was a 
violin solo, Gypsy Airs, Sarasate, by Carl Graub, accom- 
panied by Minnie Graub. The ensemble numbers by both 
the Akron and Canton choruses were well received. Miss 
Wayner's numbers were also greatly appreciated. R. M. C 

Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio. (Sec letter on another page.) 

Cleveland, Ohio. (See letter on another page.) 

Danbury, Conn., November 30.—The Chofal Art So- 
ciety anticipates an interesting season, under the direction 
of Mrs, George L. Taylor, Jr. This organization consists 
of women’s voices and rehearses weekly, preparatory to a 
spring concert. 

Roy W. Steele, of New York, is conducting the newly 
formed singing society for mixed voices, A program of 
shorter choral works is planned. Kathryn M. Lane has 
been elected president and Lulu M. Sniffen, secretary. 

At the annual luncheon of the Afternoon Musical Society, 
at which the president, Mrs. J. C. Downs presided, there 
was a short musical program. Blanche Jennison gave two 
violin numbers. Mrs. George Taylor sang Stars, by Har- 
riet Ware. Mrs. Robert Morris was the accompanist of 
the afternoon. 

At a recent meeting of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the 
Jewish Community Service, at which Mrs. William Stone 
presided, there was an enjoyable musical program. Jean- 
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ete O’Brien, soprano, sang I Love a Little Cottage, by 
O’Hara, to which Rudolf Friedman played the violin obli- 
gato. Others performing were Eva » etn Mrs. George 
Taylor and Mrs, Israel Schwartz. Dorothy Scott fur- 
nished excellent accompaniments. 

The first meeting of the Afternoon Musical Society was 
held at the home of Mrs. Wright and Mrs. Chichester. 
The second year study outlined by the Federation of Music 
Clubs, From Song to Symphony, was started. Mrs. 
George Taylor was chairman and had as her topic, Folk 
Song. The following were used as illustration: All 
Through the Night, Welsh; How Can I Leave Thee, Ger- 
man, and Old Folks At Home, American. These were sung 
by a woman’s quartet: Mary Holley, Mrs. Warren Bulkley, 
Mrs. John Serre and Mrs, Edgar M. Wheeler, who were 
also heard individually. 

Mrs. Robert Morris and Mrs. George Taylor gave a 
musical program at the third meeting of the Women’s 
Club of New Preston. Mrs. Morris presented a group of 
piano numbers in an artistic manner. Mrs. Taylor sang two 
groups of songs for which Mrs, Morris played the ac- 
companiments. Both artists were cordially received. 

The first concert of the Women’s League Series was 
held on November 22 at Concordia Hall. Dusolina Gian- 
nini was the artist and was enthusiastically received. Ac- 
companiments were furnished by Meta Schumann. 

E, M. T. 

Detroit, Mich. (See letter on another page.) 

Green Bay, Wis., November 29.—The Boston English 
Opera Company opened the musical season with Il Trova- 
tore. Hazel Eden, soprano, and William Mitchell, tenor, 
took the leading roles, The Orpheum Theater was filled 
with enthusiasts. 

October 7, Margaret Matzenauer gave a concert in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Northland, under the Pickard and 
Merrill management. 

October 30, The Larsen Trio, assisted by Edouard Du- 
fresne, baritone, Bessie Senstba O’Hora, soprano, and Mary 
Waterstreet, reader, broadcasted a delightful program from 
station WSOW, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Thanksgiving morning the Missa Solermis, by Rev. L. A. 
Dobblestein, had its premiére at St. John’s Church with a 
choir of eighty voices, under the direction of the composer. 
Mrs, Walter Larsen was at the organ and the Larsen 
String Orchestra assisted. The Mass, modern in style, was 
enjoyed by the 900 present. M. L. N. L. 

Lawrence, Kans., November 25.—The Lawrence Choral 
Union at the University of Kansas, under the leadership 
of Dean D. M. Swarthout of the school of fine arts, has 
begun its second year under auspicious circumstances. The 
enrollment of the chorus numbers 515 and the weekly re- 
hearsals show a splendid enthusiasm towards the work and 
the year’s program. : 

At the Musical Festival Week, the last week in April, 
the chorus will appear on two different evenings, giving 
the Messiah at one performance and the Verdi Manzoni 
Requiem at another. Both choral numbers will have the 
accompaniment of the University Symphony Orchestra, 
which is under the direction of Prof. Karl Andrist, pro- 
fessor of violin of the fine arts school. S. 

Petersburg, Va., November 26.—On November 6 the 
choir of the Washington Street M. E. Church gave a special 
program of sacred music in the Church auditorium, present- 
ing selections from the oratorios. The soloists taking part 
were Mary Dell Dowman, soprano; Mrs. W. D. Blanks, 
contralto, and Ollin Rogers, tenor. Organ selections were 
played by Paul Saunier, organist and director of the choir. 

On the evening of November 7, the Junior Music Club 
presented in concert the Norfleet Trio of New York at the 
high school auditorium, The program was one to appeal to 
the young folks and was delightfully rendered and well re- 
ceived. The trio includes Catherine Norfleet, violin; Helen 
Norfleet, piano, and Leeper Norfleet, cello. The presi- 
dent of the Junior Music Club is Lunelle Ridout and the 
adult sponsor is Mrs, Fletcher J. Wright. 

On ee 19, at the Academy of Music, the Kibal- 
chich Russian Symphonic Choir was presented by the Pe- 
tersburg Music Club. This was the first attraction offered to 
the public by the club this season and was received with un- 
qualified pleasure. G. Cleveland Wright is president and 
Paul Saunier director, 

The choir of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church presented Maun- 
der’s Song of Thanksgiving on the night of November 25, 
in the church auditorium. D. Pinckney Powers, organist 
and director, gave a short organ recital. The soloists were 
Virginia Bowman Hall, soprano; Mrs. Bolton W. Williams, 
contralto; Howard Freas, tenor; Elliot Jolliff, bass, and 
Maurice Tyler, of Richmond, tenor. 

On the night of November 9, the choir of the Trinity 
Methodist Church, under the direction of Mrs. Chesley Mar- 
tin, gave a special program of sacred music, assisted by Mrs. 
Howard Wright, violinist. Soloists in this choir are Mrs. 
Chesley Martin, soprano; Mrs. G. C. Wright, contralto; 
Howard Wright, tenor, and John Patterson, er > 

Portland, Ore. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Regina, Saskatchewan, Can., November 24.—The Ki- 
wanis Club recently offered a musical competition presided 
over by two prominent musicians who acted as judges. Val- 
uable prizes were donated by various firms, including a violin 
from the Child & Gower Music Store. Much amusement 
was created by a mouth-organ competition. The Salvation 
Army Band and many others contributed to the success of 
the evening; and, the arrival of the Rhonda Welsh Male 
Choir, bringing with them a letter from the Kiwanis Club 
of New York City, pleased everyone. 

Closely following the Kiwanis success, came another at- 
traction comprising local talent, Colored 400, given by the 
Regina Rotary Club. R. G. B. 

Spartanburg, S. C., November 28.—The Russian Sym- 
phonic Choir, conducted by Basile Kibalchich, gave an en- 
tertainment in Converse College Auditorium, the evening of 
November 24, attended by about 1,500, Every number was 
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applauded and there were times that the singefs could not 
go on until they had repeated the song. Music lovers were 
unanimous that seldom has Spartanburg enjoyed a_finer 
treat in choir singing. The Credo, Ave Maria, Gloria Patri, 
Ukrainian dance and Russian folk songs, all were admirabiy 
rendered. The Russian Symphonic choir sings without in- 
strumental accompaniment, and this fact caused D irector F. 
Ww. Wodell, of the Spartanburg Music Festival, who is just 
now organizing his chorus of 400, to urge local singers to 
hear the Russians. De L. S. 

San Antonio, Tex. (Sce letter on another page.) 

Seattle, Wash. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Tallahassee, Fla., November 28.—Florida State College 
for Women has just installed a four-manual organ, the 
finest in the state, Ella Scoble Opperman, dean, school of 
music, gave the inaugural recital on November 17. She 
proved herself an organist of good technical equipment with 
a mastery of the fine instrument. Lillian French, contralto, 
pleased the audience with her group of songs. 

Dean Opperman gave another fhne demonstration of the 
organ in a vespers organ program the following Sunday. A. 

erre Haute, Ind. November 22.—At the regular 
monthly meeting held in October, the music section of the 
Women’s Department Club presented George Kadel, tenor, 
of Indianapolis. The occasion was of especial interest as 
Mr. Kadel is a former Terre Hautean and has not been 
heard in this city for several years. He was greeted with 
enthusiasm and warmly applauded for his fine work in an 
attractive program. 

The November meeting of the club offered variation in an 
evening of dramatic readings, with musical accompaniment, 
given by Elvada Tessman Thompson, assisted by Esther Kent 
Lamb, pianist. Mrs. Thompson delighted the audience with 
her artistic interpretation of an exacting program. The 
musical accompaniments were supplied by Mrs. Lamb. 

On the evening of November 14, Sergei Rachmaninoff 
made his second appearance in recital, under the direction of 
George Jacob, manager of the Grand Theater. In a pro- 
gram of compositions by Bach, Liszt, Chopin, Rachmaninoff 
and Strauss-Godowsky, the artist aroused the highest pitch 
of enthusiasm, the climax being reached in the Liszt B minor 
sonata, 

Also under the management of George Jacob, the San 
Carlo Opera Company made two appearances on November 
18, Martha being given at the matinee and Madame Butter- 
fly in the evening. The cast for the latter included Tamaki 
Miura, in the title role, whose first appearance in this city 
was greeted with enthusiasm. A. Ee Hi. 

Wichita, Kans., November 26.—Reinald Werrenrath 
gave a program, under the auspices of the College Women’s 
Association recently, at the high school auditorium. This 
concert drew a large audience as Mr. Werrenrath has won 
high regard through previous appearances here. The as- 
sociation efforts showed a net profit. It was their first 
concert undertaking. 

The state-wide drive of Bethany College, at Lindsborg, 
for funds for a new auditorium for the Messiah presenta- 
tion, one of the yearly events of the state, has met with 
sincere support here and our music lovers have contributed 
to the cause splendidly. Each year sees a large pilgrimage 
from Wichita to Lindsborg during Messiah week. 

The Bethany College of Music faculty gave a program 
here at the Rotary Club meeting and introduced some of 
its members to Wichita for the first time. 

Kathleen Kershing, local soprano, still in her ‘teens, whom 
Mme. Calve took with her to Europe for study, returned 
this month and gave a concert in the Forum. She was 
greeted by a big audience, was in fine form and scored a 
real success. Miss Kersting was presented to Mme. Calve 
last season while she was in Wichita, sang for her and was 
immediately accepted as a student. 

Notices of the State High School annual music contest, 
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held at Emporia by the State Teachers’ College, have been 
received here and the selected numbers and entire list, in- 
cluding the rules of procedure, can be secured from Dean 
Hirshler of Emporia. Wichita sends a delegation annually 
and in times past, under the able direction of Jessie L. 
Clark, the veteran supervisor of our high school music de- 
partment, has scored successes. Miss Clark is now in Port 
land, Ore, on a year’s leave of absence, due to poor health 
and is much missed in musical circles here. 

Zanesville, Ohio, November 28.—Elizabeth L atta Mc- 
Henry, vocalist, and Harriet Rusk Quinby, pianist-com- 
poser, were presented the evening of November 20 in re- 
cital here, under auspices of the Thursday Matinee Club. 
A surprise feature was the rendition of My Secret, a new 
song by Mrs. Quinby, which Mrs. McHenry offered as an 
encore at the conclusion of the program. Mrs, McHenry’s 
songs were given in the costumes of the countries repre- 
sented. No less delightful were the piano numbers of Mrs. 
Quinby. R. McC, 


Washington, D. C. (See letter on another page.) 
Helena Applauds Macbeth 


Helena, Mont., November 26.—A big audience gathered in 
the Algericas Temple to hear Florence Macbeth in concert 
and the opera, Secret of Suzanne, and, in an evening plenti 
fully interspersed with encores, applauded the prima donna 
in her first visit to the city. 

The occasion marked the opening of the concert season, 
and if the enthusiasm of those present was any criterion of 
that to follow, a highly successful season is in store for the 
city. There seemed to be little preference shown for the 
concert numbers as opposed to the opera, for the Caro Nome 
of Miss Macheth earned the heartiest applause. 

Assisting the Chicago star were George Roberts as piano 
soloist and director of the opera; Car! ——. baritone, who 

also appeared in the role of Count Gil; Edward Wharton as 
Sante, and a string ensemble of which the principal mem- 
bers were Henry Sopkin, Leo Braverman and Henry Beidel. 


Baer to Sing Messiah Twice at Christmas 

Frederic Baer will sing two performances of The Mes- 
siah during the Christmas season—in Brooklyn at the Acad- 
emy of Music, December 21, with the Brooklyn Oratorio 
Society, and in East Orange, N. J., with the Orange Com- 
munity Chorus, at the Essex County Armory, on Decem- 
ber 18. The baritone will sing in Summit, N. J., the same 
week. December 10 he sang in concert for the American 
Legion at Schenectady, N. Y 


Leblanc Opens European Tour 


Georgette Leblanc began her European tour in Milan, 
Italy, on December 4. After appearances in ten or more 
Italian cities, Mme. Leblanc will be heard in Swtizerland, 


Belgium, and other countries 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


WASHINGTON PLEASED WITH 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


Chaliapin, Samaroff and Coroni Heard—Damrosch Acclaimed 
—Schipa Heard With N. Y. Symphony—Renee Chemet 
Pleases—Whiteman’s Orchestra Much Applauded— 
Pavlowa Makes Farewell Appearance—Keefer 
and Bowersox in Recital—Arts Club Gives 
Two Programs—Notes 


Washington, D. C., November 26.—T. Arthur Smith, Inc., 
presented Leopold Stokowski’s Philadelphia Orchestra to 
the local public on October 28. The concert was the first of 
the year and drew a capacity audience at the National Thea- 
ter. An all Russian program was given, comprising the 
fourth symphony of Tschaikowsky, Stravinsky's Fireworks, 
an arrangement of The Song of the Volga Boatmen and the 
Bird of Fire extracts. The director was repeatedly recalled 
after the various intermissions. 

Concert BY CHALIAPIN AND ASSISTANTS. 

An early season appearance of Feodor Chaliapin occurred 
at Poli’s, October 27, under Mrs. Greene’s management. 
Mr. Chaliapin chose his offerings from the songs of Slonoff, 
Flegier, Borodine, Grieg, Massenet, Dargomizhsky and 
Koennemann and sang delightfully. Abraham Sopkin fur- 
nished a number of violin solos that provided splendid proof 
of his ability. The solos and accompaniments of Max Ra- 
binovitch were loudly applauded. 

SamarorF Pays. 

Olga Samaroff’s annual recital was held in the National 
Theater, November 6. She chose Schumann’s G minor 
sonata, the E major Song Without Words of Mendelssohn, 
and several Chopin compositions for the basis of her pro- 
gram, There were also others, covering Debussy, Franck, 
Faure and Liapounow. An appreciative gathering showed 
considerable interest by the demand for extras. T. Arthur 
Smith, Inc., took care of the details. 

EventinG Sympnony Recitats Becin 

With the coming of Walter Damrosch and his Society on 
November 10, the night concerts sponsored by the Wash- 
ington Society of the Fine Arts began their seventh season, 
The conductor included in his presentation the Haydn Lon- 
don Symphony; Mendelssohn’s Hebrides Overture; three 
dances from the Tschaikowsky Nutcracker Suite; the Lohen- 
grin prelude; a Schumann Evensong, and one number from 
Pierne’s Cydalise ballet. The usual instructive and delightful 
remarks, made by Mr. Damrosch, afforded the large audience 
much pleasure and some repeats were necessary. 

Greek Baritone Hearp 

At the Masonic Temple, November 10, Leonida Coroni, 
baritone, provided a program of good proportions and one 
that was calculated to demonstrate his vocal powers, An 
aria from Tschaikowsky’s Queen of Spades; another from 
Verdi’s Don Carlos; several songs by Brogi, Scott, Rach- 
maninoff, Diaz, Careri and Sinodinou, and the piano solos of 
Max Rabinovitch, provided a recital of worth while music. 

KeErer AND Bowersox IN DevicutruL Work, 

On the afternoon of November 9, Flora McGill Keefer, 
mezzo, and Durward Bowersox, violinist, appeared at the 
Grace Dodge Hotel in a refreshing concert. Mr. Bowersox 
displayed a large, smooth tone, facility of execution, and in- 
terpretative insight above the average amateur, and as a re- 
sult his renditions of the Borowski Adoration, the second 
movement of the Wieniawski D minor: concerto, and 
O’Hara’s Perfect Melody were of such a nature as to win 
him high praise. 

The splendid singing of Mrs. Keefer has long been a fea- 
ture of musical life here and on this occasion she was as 
satisfying as ever. Martin's Come to the Fair and Del 
Riego’s Homing came in for a share of applause, The great 
appeal of a Keefer concert is the Mon Coeur, from Samson, 
and it was not neglected this time. 

A final group was given jointly by both artists. 

Scuipa Guest or SyMPHONY. 

The chief attraction of the New York Symphony concert 
of November 11 was the local debut of Schipa. His inter- 
pretation of two arias from Manon and Werther, together 
with several Creole and Neapolitan songs, provided some of 
the most artistic vocalism Washington has heard in years, 
and he received fitting tribute from those attending. 

Mr. Damrosch and his men gave the Beethoven Fifth 
svmphony, Debussy’s I’Isle Joyeuse, and the Pacific 231 of 
Honegger. 

Arts Cus Constucts PLEASANT CONCERT 

Helen Gerrer, violinist, and Minna Niemann, pianist, were 
the guests of the Arts Club for their evening recital of No- 
vember 11. Lucy Brickenstein handled the accompaniments. 
Miss Gerrer elected several numbers by Mozart, Schubert, 
Sarasate, Reis and Burleigh to display her acquaintance with 
her instrument and was heartily received. Miss Niemann 
began with Beethoven and Liszt, continued with Rameau and 
Brahms and concluded with Chopin, Burleigh and Moszkow- 
ski, Her technic was good, her tone broad and her effects 
musicianly. The assistance rendered by Miss Brickenstein 
was of material value, 

Reneet Cuemet Attracts, 


Thanks to T. Arthur Smith, Inc., Washington was af- 
forded the opportunity of hearing Renee Chemet, the violin- 
ist. Her offerings for November 20, at the National Thea- 
ter, were comprehensive and indicative of ability on the part 
of the performer. Two concertos, Vivaldi’s in A minor, 
arranged by Nachez, and Lalo’s F minor; a group of lesser 
works by martini, Mozart hoven, and Spanish 
numbers by Sarasate and Granados completed her list. She 
was enthusiastically greeted and held her warm reception 
until the last encore. Arthur Loesser provided the accom- 
paniments and contributed four Chopin compositions. 

Wuirteman Hops Sway. 

The initial visit of Paul Whiteman and his jazz symphony 
occurred at Poli’s Theater, November 21, The house was 
crowded and standing room taken. Mr. Whiteman pre- 
sented his soloists in customary array, beginning with Ross 
Gorman and Morton Downey, and ending with Michael 
Pingatore and Harry Perrella. Dance airs were displayed, 
while several new features were introduced in the parts of 
Victor Herbert's Suite of Serenades; George Gershwin’s 
Rhapsodie in Blue, and three American musical pieces com- 
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posed by Eastwood Lane. There was a great storm of ap- 
plause at the close of the set. 
FAREWELLS oF ANNA PAvVLOWA. 

Poli’s Theater, on November 17 and 18, was the scene of 
two appearances of Pavlowa and her company. Monday 
there were settings to the music of Delibes, Drigo and 
Weber, together with a number of folk tunes and correla- 
tive creations. The Tuesday expressions covered the Don 
Quixote ballet and sundry divertissements, repeating some of 
the previous day’s offerings. Theodore Stier capably han- 
died the attending orchestra. 

Seconp PHILADELPHIA CoNcERT. 

Wagner held sway on the program of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, November 25, when Mr. Stokowski elected to 
demonstrate excerpts from The Se | Dutchman, Lohen- 
grin, Tannhauser, Siegfried, and The Valkyries. The audi- 
ence jammed the National Theater to the outer doors and 
ee with an excellent performance of the works 
isted. 

McCarteney Sincs at Arts Cius, 

The recital for November 18 at the Arts Club was given 
by Mrs. Wayne B. Wheeler and Richard McCartney, 
soprano and baritone respectively. Mr. McCarteney afforded 
much pleasure with his intelligent renditions of songs by 
Novello, Denza, del Riego and Massenet. He uses his voice 
with discretion and in proper accord with the tradition of 
his offerings. Mrs. Wheeler’s songs were chosen from the 
works of Cadman, Troyer and Lieurance. She appeared in 
an Indian costume and was especially successful in her ren- 
dition of the airs. There were several duets that served well 
to close the program. A violin obligato was furnished b 
Mrs. Raymond Dickey, while the accompaniments were well 
taken care of by Mrs. Chester Adair, 

Notes. 


Horace Alwyne, director of music at Bryn Mawr, lectured 
on the last Philadelphia Orchestra program, at the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, November 24. 

Colin Clarke White has announced the beginning of his: 
tenth season of vocal instruction in this city. 

The MacDowell Music Club, October 27, provided an in- 
teresting concert when Margaret Loane, Edith Austermuhl, 
Kathryn Beck, Eleanore Colburn and George Cornwell, 
pianists, and Elizabeth Waters and Sue Kennedy, vocalists, 
were heard in an extensive series of compositions. 

On the afternoon of November 9, H. LeRoy Lewis pre- 
sented Mrs. Belknap Smith, contralto, in a group of num- 
bers that included songs by Tschaikowsky, Rachmaninoff and 
Carmichael. 

The thirty-ninth student recital of the Washington Col- 
lege of Music was held at Central High School, November 
10, Appearing on the program were Dorothy Russell, pian- 
ist; Fritz, Maile, violinist ; Elizabeth Stewart, soprano; Eve- 
lyn Scott, violinist; Benjamin Ratner, pianist; Maybelle Or- 
lemann, violinist; Raymond Luce, baritone, and the school 
orchestra in several selections. 

The incidental music for Rostand’s l’Aiglon, given by the 
Ram’s Head players during the week of November 10, was 
see gp by Helen Gerrer, violinist, and Katherine Riggs, 

arpist. 

Music for the annual banquet of the Rubinstein Club held 
at the New Willard Hotel, November 11, was furnished by 
the Madrigal Quartet; Caroline Harter Williams, violinist, 
and Mrs. Logan Feland, soprano. Carol Williams and 
Claude Robeson played the accompaniments for Mrs. Wil- 
liams and Mrs. Feland, respectively. 

Franceska Kaspar Lawson, soprano, has been appearing in 
various recitals throughout the state of Virginia during the 
current month. i GS 


SIXTY YEARS IN BUSINESS 
(Continued from page 47) 





native birth previously listed, one finds A, Walter Kramer, 
Guy Maier, Walter Golde, William Reddick, Harry Regi- 
nald Spier, Mortimer Wilson, James A. Bliss, Victor 


Harris, R. Nathaniel Dett, and eoffrey O’Hara. 

Of women composers the Fischers claim distinction with 
names such as these: Gena Branscombe, Helen Dallam, 
Elizabeth H. David, Mary E. Downey, Theodora Dutton, 
Suson Dyer, Fay Foster, Florence Parr Gere, Grace Port- 
erfield Polk, Edith Lobdell Reed, Gertrude Ross, Alice M. 
Shaw, Lily Strickland, and Eliza Woods. 

Among writers who have contributed literary works are 
William McFee, Charles Hanson Towne, "Harriet Ide 
Eager, Helen Huntington and Virginia Woods Mackall. 

is proof of the artistic aims of those who control the 
business, one need but glance at the list of orchestral works 
and compositions in larger forms which have been issued 
within the last five years, lications requiring a tre- 
mendous investment, with little promise of Tienadlate and 
in some instances of ultimate return. By American com- 
posers there are: Deems Taylor’s Through the Looking 
Glass; Negro Overture by James P. Dunn; Mortimer Wil- 
son’s Overture 1849, and My Country;-as well as the 
latter’s five-volume course on Orchestral Training, 2. sys- 
tematic and progressive course of study in the technics of 
orchestral instruments and ensemble, supplemented by col- 
lated exercises and etudes from classic and modern music 
literature; also a string quartet by G. Ferrata. 

From the pens of English composers, the Fischers have 
published two works by Arthur Hinton: the Endymion 
suite, and a concerto for piano and orchestra, as well as 
Charles Villiers Stanford’s Irish Dances, not forgetting 
to make mention of a seme Gotet by Dr.’Ernest Walker. 

Much has been accompli within the past sixty years. 
The ideals of the for s are still alive, and his fondest 
hopes mul og an May the eet who records the 
progress o next sixty years have as grateful a task 
as has been the lot of the present one! ” 

October 20, 1924. 


Metcalf Sings at Benefit Concert 
Katharine Metcalf, well remembered from her New York 
recital of _ ‘ena was aay by Annie Friedberg to 
pear at a big benefit concert for the N i 
hes Oh Wako oe 


Levitzki Recital, January 13 

Miseha Levitzki, because of an extensive southern tour 
beginni ember 3; will not gi hi s tou 
Hall recital until January 13, give his annual Cartiegie 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


MUSICAL 


was moving—W,. J.. Henderson 
in the Sun. 
Mme, Rethberg’s Aida was 


reat ease and purity 
fine dramatic under- 
Ernest Newman in the 


sung with 
of tone an 





Gitta Gradova 

A joint recital in Evanston, 
lll, with Ivan Dneproff, 
brought Gitta Gradova the 
following glowing tribute in 
the Evanston News Index, 
whose music critic is none 
other than the well known 
bass, Walter Allen Stults: 


Miss Gradova, who has en- 
joyed an unusual meed of pub 
ticity in the past few months, in 
her opening number, Bach’s Con- 
certo in the Italian Style, pro- 
ceeded at once to demonstrate 
full control of all technical re- 
sources, lovely tone, a vivid im- 
agination, in short, that she has 
at her command all] the guns, both 
big and little, to say nothing of 
quick firing, with which success- 
fully to assail any pianistic battle- 
ments that she may meet. The 
Bach was played with meticulous 
precision of note and rhythm and 
an altogether unusual latitude of 
dynamic contrast. lowever, it 
was the Scriabin group which 
was received with most eager 
acclaim and justly so, for the 
artist, who by the way is this 
composer's American prophet, 
seemed to approach the setting 
forth of his works with an under- 
standing peculiarly sympathetic. 
So successful was she, that any 
one of the group bizarre content 
to the contrary notwithstanding 
might easily have been repeated. 








Beatrice Mack 


Beatrice Mack, soprano, 
artist-pupil of Bessie Bowie, 
had unusually fine notices on 
the occasion of her recital 
debut in New York, October 
14. Here are some of them: 


Miss Mack has a fresh and 
beautiful voice, which she uses 
intelligently and with a good tech- 


nical foundation. New York 
Times, 
The singer disclosed a very 


but 


pretty voice of light timbre, 
wth 


sufficient power. She sang 


facility a program. of consider- 
able range. Her delivery of sus 
tained cantilena was commend 
able, her florid passages were 


fluent and generally accurate, 
and her diction excellent. She 
showed both taste and sentiment 
and honorably won the applause 
of a large audience.—The Sun. 





This soprano is artistic to her 
finger tips, . . . She painted real 
musical pictures. . . . She is 
surcharged with the emotional and 
intellectual.—-Morning Telegraph. 





Miss Mack is a singer of in- 
telligence and refinement, Her 
voice has been carefully devel- 
oped. She sings musically—Tele- 
gram and Evening Mail. 





Miss Mack has an exceedingly 
pear voice, It is one of the 
ighter sort of metal, but it has 
a purity and a limpid quality, and 
it is so finely resonanced that it 
is delightful to listen to.—Even- 
ing Journal. 


Elisabeth Rethberg 


Elisabeth Rethberg, who 
appeared at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in the title role 
of Verdi's Aida at the open- 
ing performance of the sea- 
son, 1924-25, received flatter- 
ing recognition from the local 
press, a few extracts of 
which are herewith ap- 
pended : 

And the singing of Mme. Reth- 
berg was a beautiful thing to 
listen to. . . . It was as Aida 
that she made her debut here, and 
her handling of the role, good as 
it was then, has been bettered 
since. She makes the distraught 
Ethiopian Princess a creature of 
at least operatically genuine pas- 
sions and _ sorrows, and _ she 
knows how to put emotional ex- 
pression into her singing as well 
as into her acting, — Evening 
Journal, November 4. 








The principals sang well, un- 
usually well. iss Rethberg 
must have the first place in this 
paragraph because of the im- 
mense stride forward into the 
realm of musical beauty and dra- 
matic expressiveness shown by her 
Aida. She was pleasing in the 
role last season; last night she 


Post. 


Miss Rethberg's unusual gifts 
as an interpreter rest principall 
upon her skill in song, in whic 
she displays not only her vocal 
mastery and feeling for melodic 
time, -but also a variety of light 
and shade and an attention to 
text as well as tone which give 
everything that she does an un- 

ing interest.—Olin Downes 
in the Times, 


Elizabeth Rethberg, the Aida, 
was a joy to the ear with her 
lovely —_ vocal quality, whose 
warmth is one of its chief charms. 

-Leonard Liebling in the 
American. 


Toska Tolces 

Toska Tolces, an artist 
pupil of Clarence Adler, 
played the Schumann A 
minor concerto with the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Walter Henry 
Rothwell conductor, on No- 
vember 2, and won the fol- 
lowing press tributes : 

She is a thorough musician. 
Her phrasing, feeling for melo- 
dic contour, excellent rhythms, 
musicianly inflection, all mark 
her to be the artist of unusual 
ability. —- Los Angeles Daily 

imes. 


Miss Tolces has youth and a 
charming personality in her fa- 
vor. Also as a musician, she dis- 
played a warm legato tone and an 
attack which augurs well for her 
future. Her playing of the 
Allegro movement, always a test 
of true musicianship, was com- 
pletely satisfying and displayed 
ability in pianissimo phrasing.— 
Los Angeles Examiner, 


Miss Tolces possesses ample 
technic, poetic feeling, which ex- 





presses itself in musicianly 
phrasing, and a tone quality 
specifically fitting her subject. 


One hopes to hear Miss Tolces 
frequently.—Los Angeles Even- 
ing Express. 


— 

Toska Tolces succeeded in add- 
ing something of refreshing bril- 
liance to some of the well worn 
measures of the Schumann con- 
certo. She was well and deserv- 


COURIER 


edly encored.—Los Angeles Even- 
ing Heral 


Miss Tolces is an artist of 
rare ability and made a distinctl 
a eg impression, She hand- 

her selection with a fine com- 
sean of technic and combined an 
artistic touch with true form and 
feeling.—-Los Angeles Illustrated 
Daily News. 


Tito Schipa 

The immense success which 
has greeted Tito Schipa 
everywhere on his current 
concert tour, which started 
immediately on the conclu- 
sion of notable triumphs with 
the San Francisco Onera 
Company, both in that city 
and Los Angeles, was finally 
sustained on his recent ap- 
pearances with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, Wal- 
ter Damrosch conducting. 
These three appearances were 
in Washington, Baltimore 
and Philadelphia respectively. 
Not only did reviewers ac- 
cord Schipa much space in 
tributes to his voice, inter- 
pretation and talent, but also 
to a chronicling of his tre- 
mendously enthusiastic re- 
ception by the public. 

A headline in The Wash- 
ington Herald of November 
12, referring to the opening 
concert in this series, said: 
“Damrosch Divides Honors 
with Schipa,” and in the re- 
view following, comments: 
“Mr. Schipa received a posi- 
tive ovation and was recalled 
sO many times that Mr, Dam- 
rosch was obliged to appear 
on the stage and actually 
take uphis baton.” Of Schi- 
pa’s high qualities as an ar- 
tist, the reviewer declares : 
“One can scarcely conceive 
of more beautiful singing and 
a more exquisite voice than 
Schipa displayed in _ his 
charming songs of yester- 
day.” 

The Washington Times, of 
the same date, heads its re- 


view of him, “Tito Schipa 
Captivates,” and then, to 
quote its comment only in 
part, says: “Beauty of tone, 
and still more beauty in the 
old bel canto are his, also 
with a virility in tempera- 
ment that vies him a rare 
combination of expression.” 
Following mention of Schi- 
pa’s numbers and their ad- 
mirable interpretation, the re- 
view concludes, “May he 
come again in recital!” 

In Baltimore, The Sun of 
November 13 proclaims: 
“He has the liquid bei canto 
which rarely is heard save 
from an Italian throat,” and 
records the enthusiasm of his 
auditors, all of .which is 
echoed in The Evening Sun 


in further laudatory com- 
ment. 
The Philadelphia Public 


Ledger of November 14 de- 
clares: “Mr. Schipa has a 
magnificent voice and uses it 
superbly,” while the Evening 
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Bulletin thus describes the 
scene aroused by Schipa’s 
singing : “Twice he appeared, 
and each time he was greeted 
with a demonstration that 
was fiery and prolonged. 
There were ‘bravos’ and ‘ev- 
vivas’ from the balconies, 
Box holders pounded their 
hands together,” so that, fi- 
nally, this happened, “Mr. 
Damrosch, who wanted to 
start back to New York be- 
fore morning, found it nec- 
essary at last to walk on the 
stage. Even then some list 
eners continued to demand 
another song,” 


Robert Imandt 


November 14, 
andt, French violinist, last 
pupil of Joachim, gave his 
Philadelphia debut recital in 
the Academy of Music foyer 
Every seat was filled, and 
every newspaper had a rep- 
resentative there who ac 
corded him the most com- 


Robert Im- 
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mendatory of notices. From 
the Record comes the fol- 


the sonata by Nardini in D, which 
opened the recital, was quite 
enough to reveal his artistry, as 
it requires truly an artist. And 


lowing : M Tel i fF 
so is r elmanyi above all, 
s ; * x r 

His published program indi through his clear, serene, intelli- 
ited a rather unusual venture ent fecling. His style is essen 
n an unknown violinist, since it ‘ually fine, He POssesses a rich 

on ’ outs é y 7 ’ 
ntained, outside the always tone of great volume, warm, like 
grateful and beautiful sonata of silk and always equal. Logic and 
Cesar Franck, a veritable wealth fine artistic taste convinces us of 
of novel material. Even our most his phrasing, which is wise, well- 
. ° ‘ J : 
popular vicliaiote, Lay: = = balanced, being neither too fli. 
ane nage, F a in A = evaueem greelike, nor artificial, but of 

iment « a 

perins play ng prog vigorous and broad character. 


moder os that essayed by 
Imandt. His striking success dem 
netrated the readiness of audi 


Such virtues allow him to be a 
virtuoso too,—EI Sol. 





, o enjoy music when done 
the style of this delightful 
our concert stage. 


In general we are accustomed 
to witness an exhibition of vir- 
tuosity, and the world admires 
still just this “virtue” of con- 
quering easily the technical diffi 
culties accumulated in works of 
that kind, though tormenting 
also other innocent works due to 
the fancy of the moment. But 
when such an artist as Emil 
Telmanyi presents himself, the 
soul recovers from that and rec- 
onciles with certain works, which 
in reality are not culpable. And 
so it happened yesterday that the 
Ciaconna by Bach was played b 
Mr. Telmanyi in a manner whic 
seemed quite new, due to the 
simple and emotional rendering. 
This singular artist played for 
the rest the whole program with 
a surprising justness of expres- 
sion and intensity of emotion, 


newcomer to 
The North American said: 
Mr. Imandt possesses not only 
neces qualifications for 
ful performance, but 
» marked degree tine sen 
eness and beauty of tone 





Emil Telmanyi 

The appended comments 
refer to the success of Emil 
Telmanyi in Madrid on Oc- 
tober 20 

The violinist, Emil Telmanyi, 
is an excellent artist, whereby I 
wish to accentuate the substantive 
“artiat,’ The interpretation of 


COURIER 


minor) as well as the Davids- 
bundlertanze of Schumann a su- 
pumivey convincing —embodi- 

e rendering of Bach's 


MUSICAL 


It is a “virtue” worthy of a true 
artist, to give a sensation of in- 
timacy and remoteness of the 
world before such a ee | ment. T 


audience, as he did it, — E Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue in 
Liberal. point of pure technical accom- 
oceania: lishment was a masterly per- 

. ormance, which at the same time 

Ashley Pettis disciosed a rather richly modern 

cies ~ conception of Bach. ith great 

Ashley Pettis, pianist, love and sincerity the artist be- 


friended quite a number of the 
compcsitions of his countrymen. 
The program showed no less than 
cight American Pr msnn gy iam 
i j and women). m these the 
ee, ee er on moat decidedly val ke tne the 
each occasion. n am- Sonata Eroica (op. 50) of Mae- 
burg, where he played to a powgll The themsatio seaserial ot 
H t our movements of this wor' 

crowded house, he received and its development aitests an 
very warm praise, one of ing intellectual and inter- 
the press tributes being as esting inventive gift. There stands 
follows : ouf especially the original scherzo 
a : and the deeply felt third move- 

In the Kleine Musikhalle, Ash- ment with its rich and colorfully 
ley Pettis, an extremely gifted potential me‘odies. The composi- 
American pianist, gave a piano 


! ‘ ° u tion does not fail to give the 
evening. his artist combines a listener a deep impression. Mr. 
thorough technical ability with Pettis was in every way a re- 
sensitive musical feelimg. On the markable and complete  inter- 
one hand his playing is rendered preter of this sonata. An aston- 
animated and dramatic by his ishing feat of memory was the 
powerful but never unbeautiful rendering of the program, which 
touch; on the other hand Mr. lasted without intervals more than 
Pettis has at his command a ten- two hours completely independent 
der and genuinely expressive 


of notes, The enthusiastic ap- 
legato, Thus he was equipped to _plause of the audience occasioned 
the to several compositions of 


played in most of the prin- 
cipal cities of Germany last 
summer, being accorded an 





c ’ the tireless artist's giving several 
rahms (Rhapsodies in B minor, encores, —- Hamburger achrich- 


G minor, and Intermezzo B flat “ten, September 15, 1924. 








| MUSICAL COMEDY, DRAMA AND 
MOTION PICTURES 





Tue Srupent Prince. 


On Tuesday night of last week the Shuberts presented 
The Student Prince in Heidelberg, an operetta that has 
gained considerable fame in Europe, and also refreshed 
memories of the days of Mansfield when Old Heidelberg 
was one of his big plays. The Student Prince has been 
adapted to the American stage by Dorothy Donnelly, who 
wrote the book and lyrics, and Sigmund Romberg the 
score, These two came into fame as collaborators by the 


clever and musicianly way they handled Blossom Time. 
At the very outset it must be stated that in this operetta 
these two have created their finest piece of work. It also 
must be added that J, J. Shubert, under wise personal 
supervision the entire production was given, has never, in 
the writer's memory, with the’ exception of the revival of 
Floradora, given a more beautiful production than The 


Student Prince. The cast contains a male chorus of fifty 
boys and it is safe to venture that in legitimate theaters 
in this city such a chorus has never been heard before, not 


only for the fresh beautiful quality of the voices but also 
for the way they sing. One can see the artistic touch of 
that well known musician, Romain Simmons, who for many 
years has been one of the principals in the Shubert organiza- 
tion, In looking around the audience during the second 
performance many prominent vocal teachers were noticed. 
It was later learned that this chorus had been recruited 
from New York’s singing studios. They showed the result 
of real musical training for their ensemble was perfect, 
and only well trained voices can sing in this manner. This 


male chorus will constitute fifty per cent. of the popularity 
of the entire production, so it was worth the careful thought 
of Messrs. Simmons and Shubert. 

It is the most complete score heard in some time, and it 


reminded one of the older operettas, with its tinkling score 
and melodies which characterize such operettas as Offen- 
bach’s, and, in a still lighter vein, the Gilbert and Sullivan 


productions, If The Student Prince does not play for many 


months at the Jolson Theater (or at the Century Theater, 
where it properly should have been placed), it will be a re- 
flection on the theater going public of New York City and 
will prove that the average theater goer does not like the 


finest in theatrical productions but prefers the cheap tawdry 
twiddle of the average revue or musical show. 

The cast contained George Hassell as the leading 
comedian; Howard Marsh, remembered: from Blossom 
Time, as the Prince; the ingenue, Ilse Marvenga, who is a 
tiny little creature with an exceptionally fine voice and a 
great deal of personality, and whose entire performance 
is excellent; Greek Evans, and a clever little lady, Violet 
Carlson, who plays the soubrette role. All of these princi- 
pals, together with those who took some of the smaller 
parts such as Frank Kneeland, well known in musical cir- 
cles, only shows how carefully the cast has been selected. 
In looking back over the performance there is an entire 
sense of satisfaction. It is only to be hoped that the musical 
world at least will patronize this beautiful production for 
it is a thoroughly artistic performance in every respect. 


Lavy, Be Goon. 

On Monday evening of last week, at the Liberty Theater, 
a new musical comedy, Lady, Be Good, was first presented 
here. The book is by Guy Bolton and Fred Thompson to 
music by George Gershwin. The Astaires, Fred and Adele, 
are the stars, though the program does not feature them, 
Neither is there special mention of Cliff Edwards, who, 
using the popular phrase, “st the show” with his uku- 
lele and his clever imitation of the saxophone. It proved 
to be one of the most colorful and radiantly beautiful musi- 
cal comedies seen in a long time, one of those clean, pep 
little shows with good singing and good dancing, and is 
sure to live to enjoy a good run on Broadway. 

The rest of the cast was quite in keeping with the princi- 
pals. The best known member was Walter Catlett, the 
comedian of Sally fame. It was on Mr. Catlett's shoulders 
that the comedy rested and also what bit of a plot there 
was for the production, The musical score had several 
numbers that will be “hit” songs, among them So Am I 
and Fascinating Rhythm, both in the first act. There was 


a piano specialty by Victor Arden and Phil Ohman, pianists, 


but searching the program one failed to find any mention 
of the make of the two splendid pianos; the same modesty 
that marked this program throughout also kept the man- 
ager from letting this little touch of commercialism enter 
in. In the second act the principal numbers were Little Jazz 
Bird and The Half of It Dearie. The Astairs were wel- 
comed noisily, this being their first production after their 


big London success. They both can dance and have suffi- 
cient voices to get away with it. Adele has developed quite 
a bit of the comedienne, which seemed to interest and amuse 
her friends greatly. 

Lady, Be Good is highly recommended and is the nearest 
thing to a George M. Cohan production seen in some time. 
The song from which the musical comedy gets its name, Oh, 
Lady, Be Good, will possibly turn out to be very popular. 
It has all of the elements, although on hearing the second 
performance, this writer was not as keenly enthusiastic 
about the song. 

Tue Capitor. 

Janice Meredith, starring Marion Davies, was the attrac- 
tion at the Capitol Theater last week. The setting of the 
picture is in Revolutionary days and presents many thrill- 
ing scenes, as well as some of qlaint Colonial charm. Par- 
ticularly vivid and thrilling was the crossing of the ice- 
filled Delaware in open boats. The acting, the photography 
and the production in general were admirable. The or- 
chestral score for the entire picture is by Deems Taylor 
and marks a distinct advance in music composed for motion 
pictures, being by far the best that the present writer has 
yet heard for pictures. It is consistently good throughout 
and is cleverly orchestrated. Though most of it is the 
original composition of Mr. Taylor, he has introduced many 
well known old tunes in appropriate places, and, for the big 
climax, uses the theme of the MacDowell sea piece, A. D. 
1620. The music is distinctly individual, in Mr. Taylor’s 
own style, and parts of it are strongly reminiscent of A 
Kiss in Xanadu, the pantomime which was so charmingly 
introduced in the stage hit, the Beggar on Horseback, last 
year. David Mendoza conducted the Capitol Orchestra with 
spirit. 

_ The tableau introduced with the overture was Wash- 
ington Crossing the Delaware. It was most artistically 
staged. 

THe Mark Srranp. 

A Sainted Devil, Rudolph Valentino’s latest film, had to 
continue at this theater for a second week owing to the big 
demand for admission. Mr. Plunkett’s prologue for the 
picture was of an unusual type and rivalled the film. His 
surrounding program was well chosen, and for color and 
melody it would be difficult. to find anything better, so it 
was not surprising that the entire program continued into 
a second week. This week the prologue to Husbands and 


Lovers, the film, will consist of Verdi excerpts. Louis 
Dornay is the principal singer. 
Tue RIALTo, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s popularity is growing hereabouts, 


judging by the frequency with which the New York or- 
chestras are playing his works. The Rialto opened last 
week’s program with the Russian composer’s Capriccio 
Espagnol but for some reason or other the rendition was 
not all one might hope for. However, in the number that 
followed, Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz, the players showed 
a keener interest and gave the selection a spirited perform- 
ance. Auguste Werner, baritone, sang De Capua’s O Sole 
Mio creditably indeed, but the audience took the greatest 
interest in the three young and graceful girls seen in the 
Tarantella Dance; they were Lorelei Kendler, Zena Larina 
and Marguerite Low. The principal picture was Wages of 
Virtue, featuring Gloria Swanson, which was brought over 
from the Rivoli. Benny Leonard, one of the world’s fistic 
stars, did his lively bit in a picture called Breaking In. 


Tue Rivoitr ; 

_The program given at the Rivoli last week was somewhat 
different from that usually presented at this theater. To 
begin with, there was no overture by the orchestra, the first 
number being the Rivoli Pictorial, showing some of the 
interesting news items of the day, with ap iate musical 
accompaniment. The number which followed, On the Wings 
of Music, was one of the most effective units witnessed at 
the Rivoli in some time, The scenic setting was unusually 
fine, what with its restful lighting effects, garlands .of 
flowers, starry background and appropriately gowned girls, 
who sang and danced in a most artistic manner. Those 
taking part in this number were Miriam Lax, soprano; Inga 
Wank, contralto; Beatrice bs pin mezzo soprano; 
Lorelei Kendler, Zena Larina and Marguerite Low, dancers. 

_There also was much interest manifested in the feature 
picture, Isn't Life Wonderful, for which the exterior scenes 
were made in y on the actual locale. The principal 
roles are taken by Neil Hamilton as , the son of a 
professor, and Carol Dempster as Inga, both of whom. are 
exceptionally convincing in their portrayals. This film 
differs from the majority of motion pictures in that it does 
not overemphasize on the matter of plot, but is, as it claims 
to be, an episode taken from life. As Charles Chaplin 
began a new trend of thought in the direction of, and 
action in, pictures when he produced his Woman of Paris, 
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so, David Wark Griffith in his Isn't Life Wonderful un- 
doubtedly will usher in a new “style” in the matter of stories 
that depict life as it is rather than life based on fantastic 
plots such as have become so familiar in the movies. 

The program was concluded with a Max Fleischer Out-of- 
the Inkwell cartoon, which proved still another very original 
piece of work from the pen of Mr. Fleischer. The organist’s 
clever manipulation of his instrument played no small part 
in helping to make this film realistic. 

Nores. ; 

John Hammond is offering this week the Tschaikowsky 
1812 overture at the Piccadilly. The December 7 concert 
at this theater included many well known numbers. Mr. 
Hammond conducted and Arthur Lange was the baritone 
soloist. 

The financial reports of the trip to Providence by Roxy 
and his Gang show that the proceeds for the week’s enter- 
tainment there broke all records. The entertainments were 
under the auspices of local charities. 

The writer had the pleasure of seeing the pre-release of 
North of Thirty Six, the new film from Emerson Hough’s 
story by the same name. It will be remembered that this 
same author furnished the story for The Covered Wagon. 
This picture is at the Rivoli this week and no doubt will 
have to continue for two weeks at least, owing to the beauty 
of the photography, the thrill and adventure of the story. 
The story is entirely different from The Covered Wagon 
and, at the same time, holds the interest just as the first one 
did. Every child in America should see these two films, 
particularly children of foreign parentage who have not the 
American atmosphere. Since this is their adopted country 
they should know what the struggle of this great continent 
was in those early days. And it is only through the art of 
the motion picture that these children can be thoroughly 
and correctly taught this early American history. 

The judges for the forthcoming producers’ contests offered 
by Hugo Riesenfeld, managing director of the Rivoli, 
Rialto and Criterion, have been chosen. They are Joseph 
Plunkett, Strand Theater, New York; J. A. Partington, 
Rothschild Theater, San Francisco; Fred Meyer, Palace 
Theater, Hamilton, Ohio; Frank L. Newman, Kansas City; 
Harold B. Franklin, Famous Players theaters, and Harry 
C. McArthur, West Coast theaters, Los Angeles. It has 
been mentioned in this column before that it is Mr. Riesen- 
feld's hope that there will be sufficient interest aroused to 
prove a stimulus to producers of short subjects for the 
motion picture theaters. Mr. Riesenfeld plans to offer a 
medal to the one who has the most successful idea. This is 
extended to all branches of production; the amateur and 
professional producers alike will compete. 


Nina Gordani Sails for America 
Nina Gordani, 
30. While abroad has gathered an extensive repertoire 
and has worked up a program of Neapolitan dialect songs. 
She has been studying with Maestro Tagliaperri, one of 
the foremost composers of Neapolitan songs. He has 
arranged these songs especially for Miss Gordani, and they 
have already caused quite a sensation abroad, on account 
of the fact that Miss ani herself is an American. She 
also has collected a repertory of old French, Russian, Span- 
ish, Old English, Irish, Scotch, old Neapolitan and new 
dialect songs, some including the various dialects of the 
French small towns, which she contemplates giving in her 
recitals with appropriate costumes to harmonize. These, 
in addition to her Kentucky folk songs, Bayou ballads, arias, 
and regular concert numbers, are indeed quite enough to 
have gathered within a year for such a young artist. 
Her many friends are anxiously awaiting the arrival of 
Miss Gogdani and are eagerly looking forward to her first 
concert appearance in America this season. 





o, sailed for America on November . 
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Verdi Club Meeting 


Therese Prochazka, Czech soprano, in National peasant 
costume, was most attractive-in singing the native songs 
of her country, with introductory remarks; her voice 1s 
bright and clear. Ernest Davis, tenor, made his first Verdi 
Club appearance some years ago, and as soloist of this 
occasion was welcomed by President Jenkins as one of their 
owrr members; his singing of Celeste Aida and of a group 
of songs by modern composers, brought him rounds of 
applause, so that he had to give encores after each appear- 
anee. Sascha Jacobsen, third soloist, played his violin solos 
with such finish and beauty of tone that he was a special 
feature of the affair. Mrs. Harrison Irvine furnished 
capable accompaniments, and guests of honor included 
Mesdames Arthur H. Bridge, president New England Soci- 
ety: William S$. Brumaghim, president Minerva; T. W. G. 
Cook, president Euterpe; Blanche H. Camp, president Met- 
ropolitan Theatre League ; Howard Freeman Doane, presi- 
dent Clio, and Alexander A. LaVigne, president Daughters 
of Ohio. 

By permission of Colonel Savage, St. Clair Bayfield pre- 
sented Counsel’s Opinion, aided by the three capable actors, 
Anthony Kemble Cooper, Rita Marzo and Isabel Hill, and 
the prologue was spoken by Prince deMatta, with the dis- 
tinguished actress, Mme. Pilar Morin, as Rachel. 


Story & Clark Thirteenth Invitation Musicale 


In the richly decorated salon of the Story & Clark Piano 
Company, 33 West 57th Street, the thirteenth musicale was 
presented on December 4. The hall was filled to capacity, 
and it is evident that the musicales are growing in popu- 
larity, for one notices that there are more and more people 
in attendance each time. On this occasion Paul Bernard, 
violinist; Hannah Hahn, soprano; Rosa Bernard, and Doro- 
thy Wonderman, accompanist, entertained delightfully. Mr. 
Bernard played Mozart's concerto in E flat major and a 
group of shorter numbers, among them works by Bee- 
thoven, Paul Juon, and Tschaikowsky-Auer, displaying genu- 
ine musicianship. Miss Hahn sang numbers by Mendels- 
sohn, Grieg, Herbst, and an aria from Les Huguenots, 
Meyerbeer, and was equally well received, Miss Bernard 
and Miss Wonderman, the accompanists, played in a capable 
and sympathetic manner. It is indeed inspiring for artists 
to have their accompaniments played on so excellent a piano. 
These musicales are given under the direction of Frank C. 
Barber. 


De Pachmann’s Great Record 


The country-wide desire to hear Vladimir De Pachmann, 
now making his farewell tour of America, is indicated by 
the fact that between October 6 and December 19, Mr. De 
Pachmann will have filled thirty-two concert engagements 
in the East, South and Canada. His appearance at the Metro- 
politan Opera House on Sunday evening, December 14, 
will mark his first appearance in New York as soloist with 
orchestra, when he will play the Chopin concerto. Shortly 
after the holidays De Pachmann leaves for a tour of Texas 
and the Pacific Coast. 


Schmitz Re-engaged 
Tt has been officially announced that E, Robert Schmitz, 
pianist, has been re-engaged as soloist with the Minneapolis 
Orchestra for next year. His two performances with this 
orchestra this season, at Minneapolis and St. Paul, have war- 
ranted this choice. 


Frederick Hahn Teaching at Braun School 

Frederick Hahn, president of the Zeckwer-Hahn Musical 
Academy of Philadelphia, has commenced teaching at the 
Braun School of Music in Pottsville, Pa., and a large class 
of violinists have taken advantage of his instruction. A 
number of interesting recitals already have been given at 
the Braun School this season. 


Million Dollars Monthly for Organs 


To Members of the Organ Builders Association: 

In the article sent you a few days ago for public . a typographical 
error makes the writer say that $1,000,000 a week has been expended 
in 1924, for pipe organs. This, as shown by the context, should read 
“$1,000,000 a month.” The correction will be appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
S. E. Gruenstein, Secretary. 


Mary Patricia McQuhae’s Debut 
Mr. and Mrs. Allen McQuhae announce the arrival of a 
daughter, Mary Patricia, on November 4. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


LAZAR 8. SAMOILOFF, 


teaching in Salt Lake City, 
in the largest and richest 
copper, nickel and silver 
mine in Utah. Mr. Dailey is 
general manager. Miss 
Dailey is a pupil of Mr. 
Namoiloff, and is coming. to 
New York to study with him. 
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INQUIRE RS 





Answers to letters received in this department are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


NAME AND ADDRESS WANTED 
“Will you be kind enough to tell me the name and address 

of the composer of Sacre du Printemps? I shall be greatly 

cbliged to you for this information.” 

fo Stravinsky is the composer of Sacre du Printemps. He makes 
his home in Paris as a rule, but will be in this country within a few 
weeks. He is to make his debut here in New York with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra on January 8. 


WHICH ONE TEACHES IN PHILADELPHIA? 

“Would appreciate very much if you would kindly let me know 
whether Josef Lhevinne or Josef Hofmann teaches in Philadelphia. 
Ae 3 in advance.’ 

It is Josef Hofmann who is engaged as a special teacher for the 
Curtis Institute of Music, Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Maier and Pattison Dates 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison will appear in New York 
four times in three weeks between December 14 and Janu- 
ary 4. On Sunday evening, December 14, they will play 
with the Barrere Little Symphony Orchestra at the Henry 
Miller Theater; on the 21st with the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra at Carnegie Hall; on December 30 with 
fourteen other noted pianists at the Metropolitan Opera 
House for the Moszkowski Testimonial, and on January 4 
with Arthur Shattuck in a three-piano recital with special 
orchestral accompaniment at Aeolian Hall. 


Rafaelo Diaz Returns to New York 
Having finished an extended concert tour of the South- 
west, Rafaelo Diaz has returned to appear with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. This is Mr. Diaz’ eighth season 
at the famous opera house. 





Laura Gustafson Sings the Cry of the Woman 

Laura Gustafson, artist-pupil of Dimitry Dobkin, gave a 
successful recital recently and included Mana-Zucca’s effec- 
tive song, The Cry of the Woman, which she will include 
on all her programmes. 


Whiteman Sold Out in Philadelphia and Boston 


First appearances of the year of Paul Whiteman and his 
Orchestra in Philadelphia and Boston, on November 27 and 
December 4, respectively, were sold out in advance. The 
concert in Philadelphia was honored by the presence of 


Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
whereas Boston had an enthusiastic auditor in the person 
of Serge Koussevitzky, conductor of the Boston Orchestra 


May Lang and Alexis Sanderson in Recital 


A joint recital was given by May Lang, pianist, and 
Alexis Sanderson, tenor, at Wurlitzer Auditorium, Novem 
ber 19. Miss Lang, who is a pianist of fine attainments, 
played numbers by Chopin, Schumann, Debussy, Granados 
and Rubinstein. Mr. Sanderson, the possessor of a tenor 
voice of beautiful quality, was heard in three groups of 
songs by Martini, Mozart, Massenet, Brahms, Speaks, Scott, 
Campbell-Tipton and others. They delighted a large audi 
ence, 


Augusta Lenska Triumphs 

Saturday night, Deceinber 6, Augusta Lenska, contralto, 
gave her first performance with the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, appearing in her best role, Azucena in I] Trova 
tore. According to telegraphed advice, , the occasion proved 
to be a great triumph for the newcomer, for after numerous 
recails, together with the other members of the cast, sh 
was called before the curtain six times at the close of the 
great camp scene. 


Estelle Liebling Pupil Teaches in Akron 

An interesting exchange was made recently, when Virginia 
Choate Pinner, dramatic soprano and vocal instructor of 
Akron, Ohio, came to New York to study with Estelle 
Liebling and left in her place, to take charge of her vocal 
classes in Akron, Marye Berne, who for many years has 
been an Estelle Liebling pupil and who for the past three 
seasons has been Miss Liebling’s assistant in New York 


A. Russ Patterson Pupils Heard 


Eugene Frey, baritone, who gave a recital in Town Hall 
on December 4, was born in Alsace-Lorraine and brought 
to this country in his early youth. This was Mr. Frey's 
first recital in New York, but he has been heard in many 
other cities, both in oratorio and in concert He is an 
artist-pupil of A. Russ Patterson 


Landowska in Washington and New York 


Wanda Landowska will play in Washington, where she 
appeared before President Coolidge last season, today, De- 
cember 11, and at the Music Schools Settlement concert 
in New York on December 12. On December 19, Mme 
Landowska will be heard at the Biltmore Musicales in New 
York. 


William B. Murray Married 


William B. Murray, director of the artists’ department of 
the Baldwin Piano Company, was married in New York, 
December 3, to Natalia Danesi, of Rome, Italy. Mr. and 


Mrs, Murray will make their home in New York 
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710 Lexington Ave., N. Y¥. C. Tel. Lexington 2043 





Marguerite 


POTTER 


CONTRALTO 


Concerts—Lecture Recitals 
Voice Studios, 837 Carnegie Hall 


Technique and Interpretation 
Privately and in Class 


Tel. 6380 Kellog 





Address: 250 West 57th St., 


EMILY ROSEVELT 


SOPRANO 
CONCERTS RECITALS ORATORIOS 


Now Booking for 1924-25 Season 
New York City 


VIRGINIA 


CARRINGTON THOMAS 


Mus. Bac., A. A. G. O 


Concert Organist 
BOOKING FOR 1924-25 RECITALS 


Mgt: Wolfschn Musical Bureau, 
Inc., Fisk Building, N. Y, City 














OPPORIUNITIES 








AVAILABLE—the long experience of a 
man capable of organizing or managing 
music schools; of good personality; fa- 
miliar with all branches; speaks several 
languages. References exchanged. Ad- 
dress “G. A.” care of MusicAt Courter, 


ITALIAN LESSONS by a college gradu- 
ate of Rome, Italy. Coaching and diction 
to vocal students and professional singers 
a specialty, 
or at pupil’s residence. Antonietta Stabile, 
1567 Fulton Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 


Mr. Loring will please communicate with 
J. G.” care of Musicat Courter, 
: : Chotee, 

437 Fifth Avenue, New York. Branch. An ldeel location, fies seinen from 42nd 


The Vanderbilt Studios 


large studios, at the Washington Square 


Street. Two large studio vacancies at 13-15 Kast 38th 





: ; tudio = 
Instruction given at s LARGE, 


rent by hour or day. 
Grand. Centrally “located. 


ATTRACTIVE 





Chicago Office, 220 South Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago, Il. 





WANTED the address of Harold A. Loring. 
Any reader knowing the whereabouts of 


West 47th St., 
Bryant 6732. 





Benjamin, 


New York. 


Street near Fifth Avenue. Resident studios with private 


STUDIO for baths, $1200. Studios with Steinway grand pianos for 
Mason & Hamlin part time use Club-like atmosphere, distinction as to 


telephone and desk service. Main office, 15 Bast 38th 
29 Street, Vanderbilt 6998 


Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 


13-15 B. 38th St, 37-39-41 W. Oth St 125 EB. 37th St 
Vanderbilt 6998 Stuyvesant 132) Lexington 101173 


Telephone 




















NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 













THURSDAY, 





DECEMBER 11 































Philharmonic Orchestra, evenin sdeesees ..Carnegie Hall 
Charles Stratton, song recital, afternoon. ..Aeolian Hall 
Victor Wittgenstein, piano recital, evening. . Aeolian Hall 
George’s Choir, Cv@ming....s.ceccceeereeerecesves Town Hall 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 12 

Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon.......-+++++ . Carnegie Hall 
l.andowska, Kochanski and Pollain, evening Carnegie Hall 

Elshuco Trio and Festival Quartet of South Mountain, evening, 
Acolian Hall 

SATURDAY, DECEMBER 13 
mphony Concert for Children morning. ‘ee . Carnegie Hall 
Paul Kochanski, violin recital, afternoon. . .Carnegie Hall 
Fr t Singing Society, evening.......+-++ ..Carnegie Hall 
Guiomar Novaes, piano recital, afternoon.,.......+. Aeolian Hall 
Ernest Hutcheson, piano recital, evening.......-+«++ Aeolian Hall 
SUNDAY, DECEMBER 14 

Bronislaw Huberman, violin recital, afternoon........ Carnegie Hall 
J ce Hilsberg, piano recital, afternoon.........+- Aeolian Hall 
Amazar, costume recital, CVEMING.....seeeereeeeereeees Aeolian Hall 
ety of the Friends of Music, afternoon.........++++ Town Hall 
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MUSICAL COURIER 






Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon...... Metropolitan Opera House 
John McCormack, song recital, evening...... Manhattan Opera House 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 15 
Maxim Karolik, song recital, evening........-.eeee00+ Aeolian Hall 
Clara Clemens, song recital, afternoon........+..+++0+ own Hall 
Andiron Club Musicale, evening........+++s-eeeeceeeees Town Hall 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 16 
State Symphony Orchestra, afternoon.........+++++ Carnegie Hall 
Philadelphia Orchestra, evening....+-.++++ssseeeeees Carnegie Hall 
Gita Glaze, song recital, eveming.......6--.seeeeereses Acolian Hall 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 17 
State Symphony Orchestra,  . PERERELOTT TE Carnegie Hall 
Hyman Rovinsky, piano recital, evening.........- +++++Acolian Hall 
Mischa Mischakoff, violin recital, QUEM s 00 ccccécvetsess own Hall 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 18 
Symphony Society of New York, afternoon, -Carnegie Hall 
Philharmonic Orchestra, evening. Coxrsare Hall 
Cobina Wright, song recital, evening coke sneve ..--Aeohan Hall 
Jan. Chiapuso, piano recital, evening..........-+.eesee0s Town Hall 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 19 
Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon...........+.00000% Carnegie Hall 
eymrnony, Society of New ork, evening.......++++++. Carnegie Hall 
ax Pollikoff, violin recital, evening.............000+ eolian Hall 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 20 
Balokovic, violin recital, evening.......+..+0seeeeees Carnegie Hall 
Old Masters’ Trio, evening ivvékecatehadaSeeaderetu te Aeolian Hall 
Wiedermann and Hok, joint recital, evening........... Town Hall 
SUNDAY, DECEMBER 21 
Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon.........++.esee00+ Carnegie Hall 
Symphony Society of New York, afternoon........... Aeolian Hall 
Joseph Mauro, song recital, evening.........+sses-00. eolian Hall 
State Symphony Orchestra, afternoon... .Metropolitan fieere House 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 22 
Harry Farbman, violin. recital, evening.............. Aeolian Hall 
Pavlowa and Ballet Russe, evening...... Manhattan Opera House 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 23 
Theo Karle, song recital, evening......6+ssseesereeee Aeolian Hall 
Pavlowa and Ballet Russe, evening........ Manhattan Opera House 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 24 
Pavlowa and Ballet Russe, evening........ Manhattan Opera House 





Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra Itinerary 


The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, of which Fritz 
Reiner is the efficient conductor, announces its itinerary 
for the second week in December as follows: Monday, De- 
cember 8—8. p. m., leave Cincinnati via Southern Railway, 
Central Union Station; December 9—10,05 a. m., arrive 
Birmingham, Ala.; 3.00 p. m., matinee, Municipal Audi- 
torium; 815 p. m., concert, Municipal ‘Auditorium ; 11.50 
p. m., leave Birmingham over Southern Railway; Decem- 
ber 10—9.00 a. m. (Eastern Time), arrive Gainesville, Ga. ; 
3.00 p. m., matinee, Brenau Auditorium; 8.15 p. m., con- 
cert, Brenau Auditorium ; December 11—7.12 a. m. (Eastern 
Time), leave Gainesville, Southern Railway; 8.10 a. m. 
(Central Time), arrive Atlanta, Ga.; 3.00 p. m., matinee, 
Auditorium Armory : 8.15 p. m., concert, Auditorium Arm- 


ory; December 12—9.00 a. m., leave Atlanta, Southern Rail- 
way; 1.30 p. m., arrive Chattanooga, Tenn. ; p. m., 
concert, Memorial Auditorium; 11.30 p. m., leave Chat- 


tanooga, Southern Railway; December 13—9.30 a, m., ar- 
rive Cincinnati; 3.00 p. m., rehearsal, Music Hall. 
Shuberts Engage Three Estelle Liebling Pupils 


The Misses Franken, Corrigan and Grahame have been 
engaged for the Shubert production of Offenbach. 


December 11, 1924 


CHICAGO 


(Continued from page 43) 
Mojica; starred opposite Mary Garden as Nicias in Thais at 
the Auditorium, November 24, winning high praise. 
Patrons of the Zeta Chapter of Phi Beta Sorority ar- 
ranged a program for the benefit of the scholarship fund 
on December 5, at Kimball Hall. , 


MusicaL News Items 





Nora Loraine Olin students are constantly busy. On 
November 17, Hazel Meisterling was among those chosen 
for a second hearing in the contest for an appearance with 
the symphony orchestra at one of the popular concerts. On 
November 23, Effie V. Hanson sang at the Bethel Temple 
on Washington Boulevard. Mabelle Lovene sang at the 
Swedish Baptist Church on November 30 at a special service. 
Pauline Willfong (Polly Willis, of radio fame) has been 
engaged to sing two groups of songs at a concert to be given 
at the Wheaton Baptist Church on December 8. Jessie M. 
Olin (a niece of Nora Loraine Olin) is teaching singing and 
leading the girls’ glee club at Wheaton College; she is also 
doing some fine work with the children at the park centers 
under the Civic Music Association. 

On Thanksgiving Day, Leslie Matusek, Yvonne Clark and 
Claris Corwine, students of the Walton Pyre School of the 
Theater, appeared in a one-act play at St. Alban’s School, 
Sycamore, Ill. They gave A Perfect Cure, written by 
Hobart H. Sommers. The performance was a success and 
immensely enjoyed. The Walton Pyre players are much 
in demand. 

Rudolph E. Magnus, tenor, was heard in a varied program 
of fourteen classic numbers at the Windermere Hotel, 
November 30. Both his voice and art appealed to a large 
and responsive audience whose enthusiasm brought four 
encores, 

The violin department of the Metropolitan Conservatory, 
at the head of which is the virtuoso pedagogue, Harry 
Dimond, will present Edward: Varzos, Genevieve Hunter 
and Theodore Kromelow, artist-pupils, in recital at Lyon 
& Healy Hall, December 12. JEANNETTE Cox. 


“The Singer” 

Dedicated to Mme. Bernice De Pasquali 
The sun shall find, upon his daily round, 
A million songs of wind and bird and sea, 
But in that everlasting symphony 
No voice like yours, O singer, shall be found. 
Somewhere within the range of heavenly sound 
Perfection lies, if such a thing can be, 
And there you wait, lost in its mystery— 
With music immaterially crowned. 


I seek a symbol for the lyric art 
That leaves such pain and rapture in the heart. 
And find but this: an ocean-sunset’s gold, 
Too pure for any wind of earth to mar, 
Or, when a winter night is clear and cold, 
The soul of silver, trembling in a star. 
GeEoRGE STERLING. 











Do You Study Singing? 
Are You Making Progress? 
If Not, Why? 














Read—“Tuz Secrets or SvENGALI” 


And You'll Find Out 


$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 
Published by James T. White, 70 Fifth Ave., 


By J. H. Duval 


New York City 

















The Steinert 














Pianoforte 


THE EXCLUSIVE 
== PI ANO= 


M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 
BOSTON, MASS. 






























162 Boylston St. 














BALDWIN 


Cincinnati ss : 

















HOLLAND, MICH. 


Bush & L 
























WINC & SON, 





Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A cwsical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 














Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 
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Hilison S Harlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 






Everywhere recognized as mu- 






sically the most beautiful piano 






the world has ever known. 






§ Steinway Hali, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
( Stelnway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 





Warerooms: 






MASON & HAMLIN CO. 


| 
| BOSTON - NEW YORK 
| 
| 






Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 











as =) 














NICH-&-BACH 
Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 















AB.Chase 


America's Finest Piano 


The Celco Reproducing Medium may 
now be had in A. B. Chase Grands, 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO., Division United Piano Corporation 


Executive Offices: NORWALK, OHIO 


























The PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


Name SOnMer Sickeee 


623 West 50th Street, 
New York City. 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; Dik im 
a synonym for artistic excellence. BO a Fh De crm Al Mig ge ie 
or fifty years the Sohmer family Samer a F seneiber. ane ot Go: Coae shapers 
have been making Sohmer pianos. sion, ‘cn Geeietiassliy, snperiet, tet Scam sonal 
To make the most artistic piano aa ee ee 
possible has been the one aim, and 


its accomplishment is evidenced by Za A ‘al 


the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 


politan District than any other artistic piano. THE AUTOPIANO COMP ANY 
SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK 629 West 50th Street New York 


Sincerely, 





























EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Weekly Review o me Worlds Music 





GIORGIO POLACCO 
MUSICAL DIRECTOR OF THE CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA 











